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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON SIR GAWAIN AND 
THE GREEN KNIGHT 


My previous notes on Sir Gawain and the Green Knight met 
with such a kind reception among scholars interested in Middle 
English, that I am emboldened to launch forth some newborn 
notions concerning words and phrases in Pearl, which have oc- 
curred to me when reading the poem with pupils. The texts used 
by students here are those of Osgood and Gollancz (1921), and 
the following notes are based on interpretations given in those 
editions, compared, in many instances, with the suggestions put 
forward by Emerson in “Some Notes on ‘The Pearl,” PMLA 
_ xxxvit (1922) 52-93. I do not in any way claim to have madea 


+ study of the many articles written on the poem by competent 


scholars. I have not had occasion to work at the poem till quite 
recently, when it has been put on the syllabus for the Honour 
School of English Language and Literature at Oxford, replacing 
Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 

The vocabulary of Sir Gawain is difficult, but that of 
Pearl is infinitely more so. The story in Sir Gawain carries us 
along with its natural vitality, and human interest: the land- 
scape of the background is our own homeland, and even the 
Green Knight, despite his gigantic stature and his green beard 
“as big as a bush,” is at heart our fellow-countryman. But in 
Pearl the whole atmosphere is entirely different: we grope our 
way along seeking after visions seen through the eye of the poet’s 
imagination. Hence our difficulties over the wording are in- 
creased by the fact that we often cannot grasp the thought in 
the poet’s mind. Curiously though, there are cases where his 
train of thought is in reality much simpler than editors and com- 
mentators would lead us to suppose. 

Pearl is a beautiful poem, and therefore it is regrettable 
that it should be set as a text for examination purposes. The 
ordinary undergraduate has not time to study it as a work of 
art, and it becomes a sort of crossword puzzle. As I have said in 
my previous article! our poet had a gift for accumulating a vast 
and varied vocabulary. He loved words for their own sake. He 
had keen powers of observation, he had wide knowledge, he had 
understanding and skill, he could put into a word or a phrase a 


1 J. EGP. xxxtv. (1935), 157-179. 
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significance which, while being true to its linguistic origin, yet 
bore the imprint of his own personality. If therefore we wish to 
understand his poetry, we must endeavor first to understand 
the poet, and this we seldom consider when embarking on the 
study of ordinary Middle English poems. Such authors, as a 
rule, have no personality for us, they are just more or less clever 
and conventional story-writers and versifiers. The Pearl poet is 
an outstanding writer judged merely on his vocabulary. I should 
say that no other single author is so frequently quoted in the 
pages of the N.E.D. as the sole authority for a word, or the 
meaning of a word; or as the first author known to make use of 
a word or a meaning. And yet the amount of his work which 
has come down to us is comparatively small. It is often less dif- 
ficult to track down one of his strange and rare words than to 
discover the precise contextual meaning of simple ones. Take for 
example |. 591: Godde3 ry3t is redy & evermore rert. There is not 
one word in the whole line that is not of native origin, and in 
common use in standard English of today, yet the sense in which 
the author used them is by no means clear. We may ask: does 
ry3t mean “justice” or “righteousness” ; what does redy mean; and 
which of the critics has correctly understood the sense of rert? 

The poem contains so much of interest for the student of 
philology, the medievalist, and the student of theology, that we 
are apt to look upon it as a museum of antiquities of various 
kinds. What we need for a real appreciation of it is to under- 
stand and see in it how all these colorful words gathered from 
widely different sources, these theological problems, these sto- 
ries and pictures from the Bible, have passed through the cruci- 
ble of the poet’s mind, and issued forth as one perfect whole, his 
own individual, artistic creation. 

Clos, To clanly clos (2) Glossed by Osgood and Gollancz ‘too 
chastely enclosed, too nobly set.” This, I venture to assert, can- 
not be the correct interpretation. The pearl, as described in the 
poem, is unique in form and beauty, nothing could be “too” 
noble or chaste for it. Some commentators would take To as 
merely an intensive, equivalent to “very,” which is little better. 
The point to consider is that the pear] is not “set”; it was a single, 
loose pearl which rolled down (41), and was lost in the grass (10) 
at the poet’s feet. 

The sense and the syntax of the passage become perfectly 
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clear if we take clos as a noun, clanly attributive adjective, to as 
used in |. 1, and translate: “So fair for a perfect setting in gold,” 
parallel to the preceding: “for a Prince’s delight.” The noun 
clos, “enclosure, dwelling, house,” occurs in Cleanness, 1. 839 
where it denotes Lot’s house. The form clanly is used elsewhere 
by this author only as an adverb, but clene is frequent as adj. and 
adv. Other words in -/y occur both as adj. and adv., e.g. worply, 
adj. (1073), adv. (1133); louely, adj: (693), adv. (978); cumly, 
adj. (929), adv. (259); semly occurs three times as adj. beside the 
form seme, adj. The adj. clos, “shut,” occurs twice in this poem 
(ll. 183, 512). O. translates clos (512), “snug,” G. “secure, (?) 
shut in,” the more exact sense is “compact”’ (v. note on clos, 512 
below). Neither instance lends any real support for clos (1) adj. 
“enclosed.”’ For the figurative sense of clos, sb., “setting,” cp. in 
bour per ho [perle] lygges, Cleanness (1126). 

If we understand clos as ‘enclosure, dwelling’, we can see in 
these two initial lines a foreshadowing of the story of the poem: 
the pearl which seemed to be lost, had become the Bride of the 
Lamb, a citizen of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 

Colour (22). Glossed by O. “colour of skin.’”? The word also 
occurs in Il. 215, 753. G. glosses “beauty”’ for all three instances, 
which is nearer the mark. Possibly in 1. 22 the poet had in mind 
OE. hiw, which meant both “hue,” and “form.” (Cf. Sir Gawain 
1. 944: Ho wat3 pe fayrest in felle, of flesche and of lyre, And of 
compas and colour...) For depe colour (215) O wrongly as- 
sumes that “a ruddy hue” is implied, an error which had been 
pointed out by G. 

Our author elsewhere uses the word in its literal sense “col- 
our,” e.g. of colour of grene (Sir Gaw. 1059); colored as pe cole 
(Clean. 456); but in these examples in Pearl he passes on to a 
figurative meaning. As perfect health of body is shown by the 
complexion, so purity and vitality of soul are manifest by out- 
ward and visible signs of the inward and spiritual grace. I 
should translate colour by “‘vital radiance”’ in all three instances 
(22, 215, 753). The suggestion adopted by some scholars that 
colour (215) means “‘collar,’’? I cannot find at all convincing. The 
word coler “‘collar’’ occurs twice in Cleanness (156, 1744), where 
it means “chain” (the “chain of gold about his neck,” Daniel 
v, 7,29). The adj. depe, and porfyl in the line following—which 


2 vy. J. R. Hulbert. Modern Philology, xxv. 
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presumably must now belong to the “‘collar’’—would not be ap- 
plicable to a “‘chain.”” We must therefore imagine a “collar’’ of 
some material. But the maiden’s shoulders were overlaid by her 
hair, which would hide such a collar except just in front. Further 
porfyl belongs to the next stanza, it leads up to the decorated 
hems and borders there enumerated. And what point is there in 
3et “further,” if we accept the “collar”? It seems to me more in 
harmony with a poetic text to keep the phrases his color (22,215), 
py colour (753) together, as descriptive of the maiden’s lustrous 
beauty, which passe3 pe flour-de-lys. (cp. note below on wonted 
215). 

Spenned (49) glossed by O. and G. “clasped,” from ON 
spenna. (For the MS. spenned in 1. 53, G. adopts the emendation 
penned suggested by Holthausen and favored by Emerson). 
Both editors take honde as a plural, necessitated by the meaning 
“clasped.” I believe the poet meant “‘extended, stretched out,” 
and therefore honde may be a singular form grammatically, 
though implying “hands” (cf. 1. 218). 

The real point to consider is the attitude of the speaker. 
“Clasped”’ hands belong to the description of a saint at prayer, 
devout, and adoring; but here we have a man bewildered and 
restless, torn by passionate grief, yet refusing comfort (see Il. 
54-56). I picture him stretching out empty, imploring hands, in 
hopeless longing after the treasure he has lost. 

The ON verb has the sense “span,” beside that of “‘clasp,”’ 
and this meaning appears in the compound spenni-igng, “‘pin- 
cers”; and cp. spenne-fote, “‘striking out with the feet” (Sir 
Gaw. 2316); spenet, (Sir Gaw. 158); and cf. Span, vb. in the 
N.E.D. 

Denned (51), glossed by O. “‘made tumult,” and by G. “re- 
sounded, from OE dynian.” The regular form of the OE verb 
is dynnan, Gmc.* dunjan (v. Din. N.E.D.), a weak verb of Class 
I. (For the late form dynian, see Wright’s Elementary OE. 
Grammar §371). The root-vowel e in denned, supported by the 
rhyme, is a Northern dialect peculiarity: cp. swefte for swifte 
(354), smeten for smiten, Pret. Indic. plur. (Sir Gaw. 1763); 
merpes (40); desaly, from OE. dysig; besaly, from OE. bysig 
(Bruce, Morris Spec. Part II, XVI, ll. 210, 421). For the explana- 
tion of these forms, see Wright Elem. ME. Grammar, §131. 

There is therefore no need to reject on phonological grounds 
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OE. dynnan, dynian as the source of denned, and in its stead to 
assume a derivation from den, with a meaning “hide, conceal, 
be hidden,” “take shelter,” as has been suggested by, T. R. 
Hulbert and Dr. Onions.* The rest of the stanza shows this sense 
impossible. Note further, such lines as 345,346, and 353, where 
the maiden rebukes the speaker for his wild outbursts of woe. 
There is too, the evidence of the phrase dyne of doel (339), 
“din of grief, tumult of grief.” A “din” is a riotous noise that 
bewilders and numbs the reasoning powers (cf, 1. 52), and thus 
the figurative use of denned (51) is singularly ——— apt. 
Its use, moreover, is in close harmony with the MS. ly—A 
deurely dele in my hert denned—which, as Dr. Onions has rightly 
explained, should not be altered to de[r]uely, as in O.’s text. The 
modern dialect meaning of deavely is “solitary, lonely,’’ but the 
fundamental meaning of the word 1s “deaf.” cf. deave, vb. “to 
deafen, stun with noise”; Deavesome, Deavy, “deafening, dinning” 
(E.D.D.). I should translate: “Benumbing grief surged tumultu- 
ously in my heart.” Quite possibly the poet had in mind— 
beside the native word and its ordinary meaning—the ON. 
cognate verb dynja, “to resound,” which also signified ‘to 
gush, shower, pour.” 

Cleuen (66). glossed by O. “‘abide, stand fast,”’ by G. “rise,”’ 
from OE clifian, cleofian, ‘to adhere,” and grouped with clywen 
(1196) from the same OE. verb. Emerson maintains that cleuen 
(66) is derived from OE. cléofan “to split, separate.” The form 
cleuen might be derived from either of the two verbs, but a 
comparison of this passage in Pearl with other allusions to 
“cliffs” in Sir Gaw. and Clean., would seem to prove that Emer- 
son’s theory is the right one. He translates: ‘Where cliffs cleave 
(separate).”’ adding that this “is equivalent to saying they are 
many, and with abrupt sides.”’ I would translate: “Where cliffs 
crack and splinter.” Cp. Wyth such a crakkande kry as klyffes 
hade brusten (Sir Gaw. 1166); As alle be clamberande clyffes hade 
clatered on hepes (1722); Quat! hit clatered in pe clyff, as hit cleue 
schulde (2201); and cf. Clean. 1. 965. The fine simile: as bunder 
prowez in torrez blo (Pearl 875) is another reminiscence of the 
poet’s homeland, the North-country gray limestone cliffs, bleak 
and bare, riven by the frosts and thaws of many winters, where 


* Mod. Phil. xxv, p. 118; and Med. 4. 1, 127. 
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echoing thunder rolls, and big splinters of rock come clattering 
down amidst the storm and wind. 

Gete (95). glossed by O. and G. “get, obtain.” There is noth- 
ing against this interpretation in the form, or in the rhyme, but 
I doubt its accuracy. It is a repetition of the rhyme-word in 
1. 86; it turns the sentence into a contradictory statement, for 
the dreamer is “getting” the “glee”; and lastly, in my opinion, 
such an expression is incompatible with the rest of the stanza; it 
would seem too mundane, too suggestive of a band of entertainers 
to be had for money. Hence, I would accept Emerson’s theory. 
He derives, gete from “Scand. géta, ‘watch, heed, tell of,’ the 
last meaning especially apt in this place.” I do not agree with 
the rendering “tell of”; I should prefer “possessed of’? which is 
a legitimate extension of the meaning “‘watch, heed” (cf. N.E.D. 
gete, “‘to watch, guard,” etc.), and would, in this case, also com- 
bine the sense “compass, produce” (cf. the parable of the tal- 
ents entrusted for use). OE. gléo meant “‘mirth, entertainment,” 
the gléo-man was the “minstrel,” the gléo-béam the “harp,” 
gléo-gomen, “‘sport, merriment,” so here, I do not think we are 
to understand by gle internal happiness, “rapture” as G. trans- 
lates (cf. glaum and gle, Sir Gaw. 46, 1652). Similarly “mirths’’ 
(140) are joys provided for entertainment (cf. reckles merpes, 
Sir Gaw. 40). 

The adjective grac[ijos also implies something bestowed as a 
favor from a height above the recipient of the favor, i.e., from 
outside. Further, ll. 91, 92 preceding, point to this line as similar 
in meaning. I should therefore translate: “Such beneficent (or, 
delightsome) glee no man could make (or, compass, devise).”’ 

Menske, A mayden of menske (162). glossed by O. “decorous 
bearing,” by G. “grace, dignity,” (as also menske 783). The 
N.E.D. quotes |. 162 under the definitions “humanity, kindness, 
graciousness, courtesy.”’ Since “graciousness,” and “decorous 
bearing” are expressed by the following phrase ful debonere, it 
is unlikely that menske is used in that sense here. Morris renders 
it “honour,” which is the meaning borne out by comparing the 
use of menske and its compounds in the poet’s other works, 
notably Sir Gaw., e.g. Byfore alle men vpon molde his mensk is 
pe most (914); and mony oper menskful, with Mador de la Port 
(555); etc. The auncian lady is styled A mensklady (964), and 
she was conspicuous for her lack of grace and charm (cf. Il. 957- 
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967). I should translate Pearl 1. 162: “A maiden of rank (or, a 
noble maiden), full gentle of mien.” 

enchace (173). glossed by O. and G. “pursue” from OF en- 
chacier, “chasser, poursuivre.” The simple verb chase (cf. 
N.E.D.), beside the meaning “pursue,” had in ME also the 
sense: ‘‘to cause to move off or depart precipitately, to. drive 
forcibly,” etc. The ONF cognate verb cachier, ME cach(che), 
signified both “catch, seize,” and “urge on.” cf. be kny3t kache3 
his caple, and com to pe lawe (Sir Gaw. 2175), where the words 
com to prove that kachez means “urges on.” So, in this case, 
1. 174 following, implies figuratively a check on a forward move- 
ment, and I would therefore translate: ‘‘A wish to call her urged 
me on.” 

deuyse, at my deuyse (199). Glossed by O. and G. “in my 
opinion,” in accordance with the definition given in the V.£.D 
(cf. Device. 4), where this line from Pearl is the earliest quota- 
tion for this meaning. It should, I consider, be classed under 
Device 3, “will, pleasure, inclination, fancy, desire... OF @ 
mon, ton, etc. devis.”” The cercle on Sir Gawain’s helmet contained 
diamaunte3 a dewys (617), and this phrase is there glossed by the 
literal translation “at one’s desire,” from which sense it passed 
in ME into a simple adjective meaning “excellent, choice.’ 
Similarly at my deuyse (p. 199), is, I believe, here based on the 
sense “liking, fancy,” and would be more closely rendered by 
“for my delight,” or “‘to my liking.” 

wonted, 3et wonted non Of precios perle (215, 216). Glossed 
“lacked” by O. and G. The latter translates the whole passage: 
“her glowing beauty had no lack of precious pearls in broid’ry 
dight,” omitting the word 3et. This version is equivalent to say- 
ing that in addition to her personal charm, she possessed a for- 
tune in pearls, as shown by her raiment. I cannot believe that 
the poet intended to make such a mundane and prosaic state- 
ment. The real meaning of the lines, as I understand them, is: 
“Her vital radiance lacked yet none (or, even lacked nothing) 
from the precious pearls... ,” i.e. her own loveliness was so 
perfect that it could not be further enhanced by lustre from the 
pearls she wore. By comparison, her inborn, living beauty sur- 
passed the symbols of perfect purity; she could gain nothing 
further, even from these. 


* Cf. My note in J.E.G.P. xxxiv (1935), 169. 
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poyned (217). Glossed by O. “pierced (of “open work’’), 
OF poindre.” G. in a note, adopts a suggestion made by Dr. 
Craigie, viz., that poyned “is the OF poignet, wrist-band,” and 
in order to fit this meaning, G. changes the wording of the 
MS from Py3t & poyned wat3 ...to Py3t watz poyned & ... 
The N.E.D. quotes this line as the earliest example of the use 
of the verb Poin “to stitch or sew through and through, to 
quilt, to ornament with stitching,” from “stem poign—of OF 
poindre,to pierce, prick.” 

In the OF Dictionary by La Curne de Sainte-Palaye under 
Poindre I, “‘Piquer un cheval,” is a fourth sense: “Piquer, terme 
de couturiére,” with the following illustrative quotation: “A 
Jehan Broart et Thevenin de Bourguignon, brodeurs, pour 
poindre et ouvrer les garnemens de II paires de robes, lesquelles 
furent ordonnées estre brodées 4 perles. (Compte de 1351).” 
This quotation is also given by Godefroy, with two others. 
Professor Ewert, whom I consulted on this subject, writes: “I 
do not think there can be any doubt about the form poyned. 
It is meant to be the past participle of poindre .... What is 
described in Pearl seems to me exactly what is referred to in the 
example you quote from Lacurne: that is, embroidery which 
embodied ornamentation with pearls, though it is possible that in 
the French example poindre means simply ‘sew.’ In any case 
there is no justification for ‘pierced (of open work)’.”” Line 219 
in Pearl makes it clear that pearl-embroidery is the kind in ques- 
tion. Professor Ewert thinks “‘the figures and designs were 
worked with pearls... (strung on thread) instead of merely 
with silk or other threads.” 

sauerly (226). Glossed by O. “sweet,” by G. “tasty, fitting,” 
by Morris ‘‘savourly, sweet.” The N.E.D. defines it as “‘sa- 
voury,” quoting this example as the earliest occurrence of this 
form of the adjective. The next quotation there given is 1583. 
I have already discussed the word in my note on sauerly® in 
Sir Gaw. |. 2048. I think “pregnant” is perhaps the closest ren- 
dering for this instance (P. 226). 

lote (238). Glossed by O. “manner,” and for 1. 896, “‘as- 
pect”’; by G. “gesture,” and for 1. 896, “expression, appearance.” 
But surely in both instances Jote means “word, speech’? In 
1. 238 a lote ly3te would seem to be “a gentle word of greeting,” 


§ J. E.G.P., xxxtv, (1935), 343. 
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cf. to sware pat swete . . . (240); and similarly in 1. 896 this sense 
is borne out by the lines following: For neuer lesyng ne tale 
onirue Ne towched her tonge. For examples of lote “word, saying, 
speech,” see the Glossary to Sir Gawain (Tolkien-Gordon Edi- 
tion), where it is quoted seven times in this sense, and three 
times in the sense “noise, sound.” An eighth example for 
“word,” in 1. 244, has been omitted from the Glossary. No in- 
stance occurs in Sir Gaw. of lote meaning “gesture,” or “‘appear- 
ance.” 

dayly (313). Glossed by O. “speak idly,” by G. “hazard, 
dally (with words) ,” from OF dalier, a word which occurs twice 
in Sir Gaw. (ll. 1114, 1253). In this instance, (P. 313), Emerson’s 
interpretation is no doubt the correct one, both as to meaning 
and derivation. He points out that the rhyme-words fayle, 
counsayl show that the final -y in dayly, bayly is due to the poet’s, 
or the copyist’s, interchange of final -e and -y.* The form bayly 
is OF bdaille, “outer wall, barrier, court within” (as in 1. 1083), 
“here with the general meaning of ‘court city,’ and should be 
written bayle.”’ 

The form dayly, or more accurately dayle, Emerson considers 
to be from ON “deila, cognate with OE délan ‘deal,’ and mean- 
ing in Icl. ‘deal, divide, discern, distinguish, contend, complain’.” 
He translates: “discern as (how) man... .” A better rendering 
would perhaps be: “didst argue as a man should . . . ,” which is 
a reasonable extension of the meaning “contend.” 

declyne (333). Glossed by O. “decline, die.” The N.E.D. 
quotes this line as the earliest example of the verb (intrans.) 
used in the sense ‘‘To turn or bend aside; to deviate (from the 
straight course); to turn away.” G. translates “droop,” which 
is too vague, but the best rendering of the three. The meaning 
cannot be “die,” since dying would not come before exile (. 
334), and moreover, the verb is not used in that sense. I suggest 
“downward drift,’”’ or perhaps “become destitute,” (cf. V.£.D. 
Decline, 10. “fig. . . . to fall from prosperity or excellence’’). The 
OF verb decliner was used in the sense ‘“‘diminuer,”’ see La Curne 
de Sainte Palaye: “‘Décliner, dans le sens de ‘diminuer’ a donné 
lieu & l’expression ‘décliné de biens’ pour désigner celui dont les 
biens sont diminués, qui faute d’en avoir assez ne peut payer 
ses dettes.”” Our poet attached great importance to wealth and 


* “Some Notes on Pearl,” PMLA, xxxvu, 59-93. 
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rank, and all the conventional attributes of high social position, 
as is shown everywhere in his aristocratic romance, and notably 
in his account of the parable of the marriage feast in the opening 
verses of Cleanness (e.g. ll. 35-48). To mysse his Pearl again, the 
dreamer says, now that he has found her, would be a grief com- 
pared to which, the loss of all his worldly belongings or even 
separation from his native land, would be as nothing. 

leme (358). Glossed by O. “beat, drive with blows? ON 
lemja,” by G. “glance, glide . . . (?), OE léomian.” To suit this 
latter meaning, G. replaces the MS. sign for “‘and”’ by pat alle, 
and translates the line: “that all thy losses glance lightly off.” 
O., misunderstanding /Jurez, “losses griefs,” translates: “and 
lightly drive thy frowns away.” Neither of these versions is 
satisfactory. I believe the solution of the word leme is to be 
found in the £.D.D., v. Leam, Nth. and Midl. dialects, ‘“‘To 
separate nuts from the husk... Of nuts: to separate easily 
from the husk, to fall out of the husk when ripe.”’ The line might 
then be rendered: “And swiftly rid thee of thy woes,” or: “And 
thy griefs fall lightly off.” The derivation of Leam given in the 
E.D.D. is: Norw. dial. lema (lemma, lima), ‘‘to dismember,” 
cf. OE lim (pl. leomu), a member of a body, branch of a tree. 

mypbe (359). Glossed by O. “escape sorrow,” by G. “avoid 
(sorrow),” In his note G. states that “‘all the recorded senses of 
the word indicate the concealing or dissembling of feelings,’”’ but 
he adds: “‘here the poet seems to be using the word in the sense 
of ‘to avoid’ hence to escape (mourning).’’ Dr. Onions,’ follow- 
ing the definition in the N.E.D., gives: ‘conceal one’s feelings.” 
I am inclined to adopt the meaning “escape,” upheld by G. 
These last two lines of the stanza briefly sum up what has gone 
before. The word marre takes up 1. 349, the rebellious grief that 
finds fault with God’s ruling; madde refers to uncontrolled grief 
(1. 353) that vents itself in wild ravings; morne takes up 1. 352, 
the patient resignation which, if coupled with eager and earnest 
prayer, may excite compassion and win divine mercy and con- 
solation, and therewith a release from sorrow. On this assump- 
tion, the use of “‘and” and not “or” between the second pair of 
verbs, becomes clear and logical. It also gives more point to the 
last line (360) of the stanza. ‘“Though one arraign (adyte) God,” 
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Al lys in hym to dy3t; and though one accept sorrow humbly 
(ll. 351, 352) with prayer and penance seeking for relief, even so 
Al lys in hym to . . . deme whether He will remove the burden of 
sorrow, and in its stead give comfort. 

wope, Fro pou wat3 wroken fro vch a wope (375). Glossed by 
O. “danger” from ON »24)i, as in 1. 151. Sisam and Tolkien® 
give the same meaning and derivation, and translate: “From the 
time when you were removed from every peril,” adding, ‘“The 
child died before she was two years old.” G. separates the two 
instances, assigning to wope3 (151) only the meaning “danger, 
peril”; wobe (375) he glosses “open country, vch a wope, every 
place from OE wé), hunting-ground, place.” In his note he says 
further: “The sense is confused if the word is rendered ‘danger’ 
as Osgood glosses it.” In my opinion G. is undoubtedly right in 
saying that we have in 1. 375 OE wd), but I should prefer a trans- 
lation rather closer to the OE sense “‘wandering, roving’ (OE 
Dict.B-T.), used much in the same figurative way that “path,” 
“goings,”’ “footsteps” are used in the Psalms, e.g. “Hold up 
my goings” (Ps. xvu, 5), “({He] established my goings” (Ps. 
XL, 2), “a light unto my path” (cxrx, 105), etc. I would trans- 
late vch a wope “from (my) daily life.” The fact that the poet 
uses the ON cognate veidr in the form wayth and meaning 
“(meat gained in) hunting” (Sir Gaw. 1381) is no proof that he 
was not also familiar with OE wd), “wandering, hunting.” 
Further, the evidence given to show that wroken in this passage 
is used in the sense “delivered, or rescued from woe’’® rests on 
its use in conjunction with the word “woe,” or its equivalent in 
meaning, as in this case, “danger, peril.” If we adopt G’s inter- 
pretation of wope, then wroken, glossed by O. and G. “banished,” 
is correct in its normal sense. 

My reasons for rejecting the theory that woe (375) means 
“danger, peril” are these: In the first place, one does not asso- 
ciate the idea of “peril’’ with a child of two years old. It lives 
an entirely sheltered life, away from the world at large, and 
guarded by parental love. Secondly, the context thus becomes 
contradictory: “You have been both my bliss and my bale; but 
my brief was much the greater still because when thou wast 
banished from my daily life, I never knew where my pearl was 


* Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose, v1, 15. * Med. Hv. 11,168. 
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gone.”’ Now, if the father knew his child to be rescued from dan- 
gers and perils, he did know something about her fate, she was 
safe, and he would have been happy about her, relying on this 
faith. But the main theme of the poem is his restless, anxious 
grief, ending in resignation and peace when he finally learns of 
her safety and bliss in the Heavenly city of Jerusalem. 

debate, wythouten debate (390). Glossed by O. “dispute,” by 
G. “discussion, dispute.” In the glossary to Sisam’s Fourteenth 
Century Verse and prose, Professor Tolkien renders the phrase: 
“putting aside contention.” The same phrase occurs twice in 
Sir Gaw. (ll. 1754, 2041), in both instances meaning “without 
resistance”’; also: Busk no more debate (2248), “make no more 
resistance.”’ I think debate (p. 390) also means “resistance” (to 
my appeal), and that the full sentence: J wolde bysech wythouten 
debate 3e wolde me say . . . is a plea for an indulgent hearing and 
response, similar to: Dysplese3 not if I speke errour (422); Bot 
my speche pat yow ne greue (471). 

myste (462). Dr. Onions'® has rightly pointed out that O. 
and G. (as also the Sisam notes, and Tolkien Glossary to these 
stanzas") are mistaken in assuming myste to be a form of my3t, 
“might,” but I cannot accept his interpretation “spiritual 
things.’’ Morris had already suggested ‘“‘mysteries, secrets,’”’ but 
with a query. Emerson has, I believe, caught the poet’s intended 
meaning, which is much simpler, and more in harmony with the 
general theme of this group of stanzas. Emerson proposes: “OF 
miste ‘joli, gentil, beau mis, propret,’ (Godefroy), an adj. here 
used as a substantive for ‘gentility, graciousness, courtesy.’ The 
use of an adj. as sb. is especially common in these poems.” 
Examples occur in this same stanza: chyche (605), nesch, harde 
(606), besides those quoted by Emerson. 

stronge (476). According to O. this is an adjective, and in his 
note he suggests that it may belong either to the pronoun pat, 
or to worlde. G. regards it as an adverb, and translates: “who 
suffer’d bravely.” It is, I believe, an adjective referring to the 
pronoun pat; cf. Now he pat stod pe long day stable (597), which 
is almost exactly parallel in meaning. I would therefore trans- 
late 1. 276: ““Who, valiant, won through earthly strife.” 

clos (512). Glossed by O. “‘snug,”’ by G. “‘secure,” (?) shut 
in,” by Tolkien “secure.” In mouth ful clos (183) the word ob- 


0 Med. Aiv.11,171. ™ Fourteenth Century of Verse and Prose, Extract vi. 
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viously means “closed, shut.”” We are told that the laborers 
were occupied in pruning and binding, that is, in restraining and 
confining within bounds too luxuriant growth. The sense would 
seem therefore to be “neat, trim, orderly,’’ as opposed to “‘strag- 
gling, wild, uncultivated.” 

agrete (560). Glossed correctly by O. and G. “for the job, by 
the job.” G. adds: “cf. OF en gros” Tolkien™ translates: ‘‘col- 
lectively, as a body,” but he gives the right derivation, viz., 
OE on-+-gréat, which is evidently modelled on the OF idiom. 
The rendering “for the job’”’ is confirmed by the evidence of 
modern English dialects. See E.D.D. “Agreat. adv. Lei. Nhp. 
Of work: done by the piece’’; and cf. the quotations there given 
from early Dictionaries, e.g. “A-great, by the great, or lump. 
Coles (1677).” 

rewarde (604). This example is quoted in the N.E.D. under 
a special and rare sense, “estimation, worth.” Dr. Onions sup- 
ports this definition by saying it is “the only possible meaning.” 
The one other instance given in the N.E.D.: a stede... of pe 
best reward, may bear this meaning, but in my opinion, the ex- 
ample from Pearl (604) does not come under the definition “‘esti- 
mation, worth.” The keynote of this part of the poem is the 
rejection of the demands made by the laborers who said they 
were worth more because they had toiled longer than the others. 
The clue to the exact sense is, I think, to be found in the poet’s 
use of the word in Cleanness: Of alle byse abel aungele3 [‘he was’] 
attled pe fayrest, & he onkyndely as a karle kydde a reward (1. 208) 
This is the earliest instance cited in the N.£.D. under the defini- 
tion: “‘A return or recompense made to, or received by, a person 
for some (favor,) service or merit, or for hardship endured.” 
Obviously here (Clean. 208) the reward is the return made by 
be falce fende (205) for the divine favor bestowed on him in 
heaven, in this case a rendering of evil for good. Similarly, hys 
rewarde (p. 604) is the service of work done by the laborer in 
return for the pay granted to him: ‘‘For there each man is paid 
alike, whether little or much be his (service of work done in) 
return.”’ For this sense of “reward” cf. “If I have rewarded evil 
unto him that was at peace with me” (A.V.Ps. vu, 4.). 

dard (609). Glossed by O. under dare, “fear, tremble with 


12 Glossary to Sisam’s Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose. 
3 Med. £0. 1, 175. 
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fear,’”’ by G. “‘lie low, fear.”’ In his notes G. translates “lurked 
in dread.” The lines 609-612 are very difficult, “more disputed 
than any other passage in the poem”’ (O.), and the most recent 
interpretation by Dr. Onions" is not altogether satisfactory. G. 
annotates: “The freedom or liberty of that man is ample, who 
has ever stood in fear towards Him Who makes rescue in sin, 
i.e. there is freedom in heaven where there has been fear on 
earth.”’ Dr. Onions is no doubt right in taking fraunchyse in the 
sense of “‘generosity, liberality,’”’ and Hys as meaning ‘“‘God’s.” 
pat euer dard he translates: “which has always been inscrutable 
(lit. lay hidden).” This interpretation seems to me the exact 
opposite to that which is required by the context. Lines 707, 
708 compare the lavish bestowal of God’s gifts to abundant 
streams of water flowing from inexhaustible sources. No figure 
could more aptly convey the idea of unconstrained, and uncon- 
cealed abundance. Moreover, the ME verb dare, “‘lie hid,” 
usually implies a sense of fear, ‘‘crouching”’ because of impending 
danger, or “lurking” with evil intent. Our poet uses it twice in 
Sir Gaw.: al dares for drede (315), For drede he wolde not dare 
(2258), in both cases the sense is “cower, tremble for fear.” I 
can find no justification for the meaning “inscrutable” as 
applied to fraunchyse “generosity.” 

I suggest that dard is an early form of dart, OF “Darde, 
Fléche, Darder. Lancer,” (see La Curne); and cf. Cotgrave: 
“Dard, a Dart, a Javelin, a Glaive; also a kind of ash colored 
serpent which from high trees throweth it self at passengers.” 
The verb dard would then be used here in the sense “gush out, 
pour forth,” thus expanding the figure of flowing water; cf. ‘““He 
opened the rock, and the waters gushed out: they ran in the 
dry places like a river”; (A.V. Psalm cv, 41). 

rescoghe, To hym pat mat3 in synne rescoghe (610). Here 
again, I venture to think that the new interpretation by Dr. 
Onions runs too far away from the poet’s own line of thought 
traceable in the context. He may have known this other exposi- 
tion of the parable concerning the vineyard, but his own illustra- 
tion of it precludes any idea of prophets and priests of the Church 
of God laboring to save sinners. There is no class-distinction in 
the vineyard, rather the very opposite. 

My own tentative theory is that the phrase mat3 in synne 


4 Med. Av. 11, 177. % Med. Av. 1, 178. 
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rescoghe is equivalent to the modern colloquial idiom “‘makes 
good.”’ The verb rescue occurs in ME in the sense “to save or 
deliver (oneself) in some respect,” (see N.E.D. Rescue. 4. refl.). 
Our author could reasonably express the meaning by the noun 
rescue combined with the verb make. His use of the noun in Sir 
Gaw. (1. 2308) is the earliest example—by nearly a hundred 
years— quoted in the N.E.D. 

The sense required by the immediate context, and by the 
allegory as a whole, seems to me to be this, viz. that however 
late in life the sinner repents—like the laborer who at euen- 
songe ceases to stand idle in the market-place—the bliss of heav- 
en will be his through the abounding grace of God, as surely as 
it awaits those who, like the early laborers in the vineyard, have 
trauayled sore throughout pe daye3 hete. 

abate (617). Glossed by O. and G. as the Pret. sg. of abyde 
“endure.” Emerson’s explanation is a better one, both for form 
and meaning. He says: “I propose as simpler the past participle 
of abaten ‘cast down, humbled,’ which seems to me to strengthen 
the meaning of the passage, and may be readily accounted for 
as to form.” 

holy (618). Glossed “holy” adj.; both by O. and G. If the 
foregoing explanation of abate is correct—as I believe it to be— 
then holy is the adverb “wholly” as in 1. 419: I am holy hysse, 
“T am wholly his.” 

M y3t (630). Dr. Onions* has shown conclusively that Kél- 
bing’s suggestion my3¢ is the correct reading of the MS. The trans- 
lation of the passage given by Dr. Onions:—‘“Soon the night of 
death causes the day, into which darkness is creeping, to draw 
to an end’’—seems to me however, less satisfactory. It assumes 
a somewhat specialized meaning for the verb enclyne, together 
with clumsy syntax. The verb enclyne is glossed by O. “sub- 
mit,” by G. “bow,”’ cf. enclynande (236), enclyin (1206), “bowed 
down, prostrate.’”’ I can find no evidence for the use of enclyne 
in the sense “draw to an end.” In my opinion O. is right in 
taking dof3, not in the sense “‘causes,” but as the simple auxiliary 
“does,” cf. quat on dot3 mene (293), and cone3 (909, 925). The 
word to would not then be the sign of the infinitive, but the prep- 
osition “to, towards” as in To be kyng he can enclyne (Sir Gaw. 
340); And drof pat day wyth joy Thus to pe derk ny3t (Sir Gaw. 
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1167, 1177). For the position of to cf. bat is be bor3 pat we to pres 
(P. 957). The lines might perhaps be rendered: ‘Anon the day, 
assailed by dark, doth sink towards the night of death.” 

penne (631, 1094). Glossed “thence” both by O. and G. But 
surely it is the adverb “then,” er benne here meaning “before the 
time when?” cf. N.E.D. Then. O. “At the time that; when. Obs.” 
For 1. 631 it would be possible to assume that penne “thence” 
refers back to vyme (628); but for “‘thence’”’ (1094) there is no 
antecedent place mentioned. 

fyne, at pe fyrst fyne (635). Glossed by O. “end,” by G. 
“finish,’”’ sb. G. translates: “‘At the first day’s close.’”” My objec- 
tion to this rendering is that nothing in the parable, or in the 
poet’s treatment of it would seem to justify it. Nothing is said 
about a “‘first day.” As I understand the phrase, the word fyrst 
is not an adjective qualifying a noun meaning “end.” aé pe 
fyrst is adverbial here meaning simply “‘first.”” See V.£.D. “‘First, 
6.b. At first, also at the first, now rare.”’ The word fyne is, I 
believe, also an adverb “‘completely,”” formed from the adjec- 
tive fyn, “finished, perfect.” cf. Her figure fyn (170); a Frende 
ful fyin (1204); fyn forwarde (Sir Gaw. 1636); fynly, adv. (Sir. 
Gaw. 1391). I would then translate: “pay them first in full,” 
which is exactly the sense required by the context. 

skylle, by skylle (674). Glossed by O. “justice,” by G. 
“reason.”’ Morris, by skylle, “rightly.” I think it means rather: 
“in a just and reliable statement, in a saying true and just.” 
cf. N.E.D. “Skill. 3. b. A statement made by way of argument 
or reasoning,’ with the following illustrative quotation: Seynt 
Austyn seyb bys skyl. A parallel instance occurs in Sir Gaw.: 
Bot be burde hym blessed and bi pis skyl sayde (1296), where the 
editors translate: “said as follows.” The skylle in this line. (P.674) 
is the verse immediately following, quoted from the Psalms. 

Stylle (683). Glossed by O. and G. “ever,” adv. The passage 
in Ps. xxvi, 12 (A.V. and R.V.) of which this line is a para- 
phrase, runs: ‘‘“My foot standeth in an even place.”’ The poet 
here renders “‘an even place” by the adverb stylle, “in peace, 
quietly, at rest,” coupled with the verb stadle, “‘stand firm,” 
which includes the idea of “place.’”’ In the sense “‘ever,”’ stylle 
is superfluous, since continuity is already implied in stable. The 
adj. and adv. stille, “still, without stirring, undisturbed,” etc. 
is frequent in Sir Gaw., e.g. ber was seme solace by hemself stille 
(1085); bat dro3 pe dor after hir ful dernly and stylle (1188). 
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Wolde, to wolde (812). Glossed by O. and G. as Infinitive of 
the verb “to possess.” This, I believe, a noun, ME. wold(e), 
OE. geweald, “control, power, possession, etc., cp. wide gesealde 
t swyde unforworhte fremdum to gewealde (Sweet’s A.S. Reader, 
> xxI, 1. 50). The OE. phrase to gewealde remains in ME. to 
: wolde, “‘in or into one’s possession.” v. N.E.D. Wield, sb. 1. 
hat3, pat alle bys worlde hat3 wrot3 vpon (824). G. renders this 
0 line: “(endless sins) that all this world hath ever wrought.” 
Thus taking worlde as the subject of the verb haiz. This is no 
i doubt a mistake; the subject is alle, “all people, everybody.” 
- 1 pys worlde . . . vpon, “upon this earth.” Either hat3 is the singu- 








e lar form, with alle as a collective “everybody,” or it may be a 
d plural form with alle meaning “all people.” cf. alle bat may... 
st (447); meke arn alle pat wone3 (404). It is possible that haf3, in 
e this dialect, is a true plural, (cf. Sir Gaw. 17). Our poet uses 
t, wat3 as a plural form: pe 3ate3 stoken wat; (1065); alls in sute her 
I liure3 wasse (1108). 

c- [o]n dethe (860). O’s footnote tells us that the “o of [o]n is 
le blotted” in the MS. In his other notes he terms the whole line 
r. “vague,’’ and both he and G. discuss at some length the inter- 


, pretation of “fone death.” It seems to me that [o]m, “one,” must 
be a misreading. Without examining the MS., for which task I 
S. have no qualifications, I still venture to believe that the word 

is some form of “our,” and not “‘one.’’ It is easy to read m for 
u, and copyist’s errors are frequent in this poem, as has been 





nt shown by Emerson. The assumption of “our” makes the whole 
mt U line clear: “From the very moment of our death our hope be- 
v.: | comes realized.” (For the sense of hope here, cf. “Looking for 
he that blessed hope,” Titus, 11, 13.) The idea thus expressed fol- 
4) lows naturally that of the three lines immediately preceding: 

; “Although our bodies sink in clay, and ye unceasingly wail for 
ge : sorrow, we possess the fullest understanding. ...The Lamb 
ra- | makes us happy, our cares are gone.” Further, the interpreta- 
et tion I have suggested is borne out by ll. 957, 958: “That is the 
ce, city towards which we press, when our mortal flesh is given 
” i over to decay.” Emerson” says 1. 860 should be “associated with 
ylle } 651, 2,” pe blod vus bo3t fro bale of helle, & delyuered vus of pe 
“he deth secounde, based on Rev. xx, 14, and xx1, 8. He paraphrases 


>tc. 


- this part of the maiden’s speech thus: “Although our bodies 
ille 
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are in the grave and you continue to mourn therefore (the first 
death), we certainly know that of one death (the second) our 
hope is fully settled.” To take 1. 859 first, I think the rendering 
“‘we certainly know that,” misses the main point. The contrast 
is between the grief of the ignorant mourner who knows nothing 
(cf. ll. 174-176, I wyste neuer guere my perle wat3 gon), and the 
complete knowledge of immortal life at once gained by those 
who have passed through “The grave and gate of death.” 
Secondly,to my mind, this theory puts a far too complicated and 
obscure sense into |. 860, making “‘one death” to mean “the 
second death”’ mentioned over 200 lines earlier in the poem. The 
word hope—in this connection—must then mean “hope of es- 
caping,’”’ and drest must be given a special contextual sense to 
fit this interpretation. It seems to me that hope here is “the 
expectation of bliss,” and that drest means “‘is ready, proceeds 
to fulfilment.” The next four lines describe the state of bliss 
reached by those whose earthly bodies now in clottez clynge. 
farande (865). Glossed by O. “seemly,” by G. “plausible, 
fitting.” The definitions given in the N.Z.D. are nearer the mark. 
cf. Farrand, Farrant, “prob. an application of farande, northern 
pr. pple. of Fare v. 1; cf. the sense ‘to suit, befit,’ of ON fara.” 
2. “Of things: Becoming, dignified, pleasant.”’ The sole quotations 
given for this meaning are the above line from Pearl, and Vch 
farand fest (Sir Gaw. 101). The phrase Farand fest, also occurs in 
Cleanness (1758). Used “‘of a person,” the N.E.D. has: If pay 
erer farande & fre & fayre to beholde (Clean. 507), defined “‘well- 
favoured, comely, handsone.’”’ The word is common in the Eng- 
lish dialects, cf. E.D.D. Farrand, ‘‘well-behaved, decent, becom- 
ing,” and, “In combination with another adj.’’: “fashioned, con- 
ditioned, seeming,” etc. It would appear that farand, with an 
original underlying sense “fitting,’’ could take on a coloring from 
the word—noun or adjective—with which it is combined, e.g. 
a farand fest is a “festive feast,” a “splendid feast” (Tolkien). 
For farande (Clean. 507), describing the angels who visited Lot, 
Morris gives “handsome,” but as that meaning is expressed by 
fayre to beholde, I would rather translate “well-behaved,” or 
perhaps “well-dressed.”’ The adv. farandely is used by our author 
in Patience: farandely on a felde he fettele; hym to bide (435), 
where it seems to mean “pleasantly, comfortably,”’ and occurs 
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in the account of Jonah’s lyttel bopbe. In the passage before us 
(P. 865), farand qualifies the tale just told by the maiden con- 
cerning the Lamb and the “great company” in the New Jerusa- 
lem. I would translate the line: “Lest thou scarcely believe my 
wondrous story.” 

tempt (903). Glossed by O. and G. “‘try,’”’ A closer rendering 
can be obtained by comparing this instance with poet’s use of 
the verb elsewhere: Felle tempiande tene towched his hert ( Clean. 
283). This latter passage, together with one other only, is quoted 
in the N.E.D. under a special definition, viz; Tempt. I.b. “to 
try with afflictions; to afflict sorely, distress.” I would then trans- 
late P. 903: “I ought not to distress thy mind so noble.” 

blose, bustwys as a blose (911). Glossed by O. “‘flame?... 
ON blossi, Dan. blus,” following Morris. In the 1891 edition G. 
annotates: “probably OF blos=privé (de bon sens); see Gode- 
froy ... hence ‘a churl.’ The ordinary interpretation that bdlose 
=Icel. blossi, is untenable.” In his later edition G. emended 
[wlose, from OE wédsa, and translates “wild man.” Emerson 
accepts the OF derivation, and the rendering “churl.” I feel 
convinced that dblose (911) is the OF adjective, meaning “‘denué, 
privé, vide” (La Curne), here used as a noun, in the same way 
that our author uses hynde (909) as a noun meaning “gracious 
lady.” I think that the editors in translating it “churl,” or 
emending it to “wild man” have been partly misled by a wrong 
interpretation of the preceding bustwys, for which O. gives “for- 
ward,” and G. “savage, wild.” This latter is the meaning given 
in the V.E.D. All agree that the origin of busturys is OF boisteux, 
“lame”’ (See N.E.D. Boistous). The examples cited in the V.E.D 
go to show that the usual sense of the English form is “rough, 
rude” (cf. brede vpon a bostwys bem |. 814). It seems to me that 
in the passage before us (911) our author has in mind the ordi- 
nary meaning of the word in French, viz. “lame.” “estropié” 
(La Curne), referring not to behavior, the “rough’”’ manners of 
a “churl,” but to a halting, untutored mentality, a lack of such 
noble powers of understanding, and cultured speech such as the 
maiden possesses (903). He tells her that he would not wish to 
hurt or distress her (903), but beside her he feels a “stammering, 
or uneducated, half-wit,” a “lame-tongued simpleton.” (See 
N.E.D. Boistous. I. “Of persons, etc... untaught, rustic; 
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coarse, unpolished.”’ He is humbly pleading for a patient hearing, 
and gracious pardon for his importunate questioning, and his 
clumsy speech. 

Both editors translate among (905) by “meanwhile.” It 
should rather be understood as: “in your company, beside you, 
by comparison,” since it here refers not to time, but to position, 
place. 

loute (933). Glossed by O. “be hidden, live in retirement. OE 
lutian”’ by G. “bow, bend, OE, latan,” with a contextual sense 
“walk.” This latter derivation is obviously the right one. Like 
OE bigan, “bow, bend,” the verb liatan, “bow, bend,” devel- 
oped the sense “‘turn, bend one’s steps, go.” cf. Bow vp towarde 
bys borne3 heued (974); and: pe lorde loutes perto ...(To pe 
hersam euensong Sir Gaw. 933). 

Sor (940). Glossed by O. and G. “adv. sorely,” from OE, 
sdre. It should rather be given as a noun, from OE sdr, “pain. 
suffering.” I translate the line: ‘‘Wherein to suffer pain for man’s 
sake.” cf. Wyth payne to suffer be Lombe hit chose (954); ba3 he 
wolde suffer no sore (Pat. 240); pe sor (“disaster”) of such a 
swete place (Pat. 507). 

flake (947). Glossed by O. and G. “pinfold, fold,’’ from ON 
flaki, a hurdle. To agree with this rendering, both editors take 
mote (948) to mean “moat.” G. translates: “and as His flock is 
without fold, moatless His mansion in that spot.” O’s notes con- 
tain the same idea. Emerson is no doubt right in saying that 
flake here means “fleck, blemish” (See Stratmann’s M.E. Dic- 
tionary, and the N.E.D.), and that wythouten mote should be 
rendered “without spot,” as in ll. 726, 924, etc. 

reget, to reget (1064). Glossed by O. “reproduce’’; by G. “get 
again, redeem, Inf. re+-gete.”” G. translates the line: “the Lamb 
their sacrifice, there to atone,” and refers it to: ‘a Lamb as it 
had been slain,” Rev. v, 6. O. says in his notes that we have here 
a reference to “the celebration of mass in heaven . . . cf. 1. 862.” 
In a note to: He myrpe3 vus alle at vch a mes (862) O. has: “Per- 
haps ‘feast’ (OF mes) ... but ‘mass’ seems more likely.” But, 
as Emerson points out clearly, mes (862) does not mean “‘mass,”’ 
it is OF mes. (See N.E.D. Mess. sb.; La Curne, Mes. 1. “mets, 
plat,”’ 2. “Portion”; and mes, messe, “food, dishes of food,” 
Sir Gaw. 999, 1004). 

The N.£.D. inserts reget (P. 1064), merely adding: “‘of ob- 
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scure origin and meaning.”’ Emerson, in a long note, discusses 
the explanations given by O. and G., and the difficulty of as- 
suming a compound “of OF re- with native words” at this early 
date. He would “propose a voiced form of NF recheter, CF 
receter, ‘receive, give refuge, call back,’ and the form here a past 
participle: “The lamb the sacrifice thereto received (or called 
back).’ ” This interpretation is not very convincing either as to 
the form or the meaning of reget. I suggest that it is a copyist’s 
error, and I would venture to rush in on that assumption, and 
for the MS. reget read refet, sb. “refection, refreshment,” with 
to= “for, as” (cf. 1. 1, and note to 1. 812 above), taking 1. 862 
as evidence that the poet included feasting, or food in some form, 
as one of the joys of the blesséd in Heaven. Our author uses the 
verb refete: As fode hit con me fayre refete (88); Thay ar happen 
also bat hungeres after ry3t, For bay schal frely be refete ful of alle 
gode (Pat. 19, 20). cf. N.E.D. “‘Refete, Refet. To refect, refresh; 
to nourish, feed’’; ““Refete, Refet. Nourishment, food”; and La 
Curne, OF “Refait, renouvellement.” 

per of (1069). Glossed by O. and G. “therefrom.” The con- 
text shows it must mean “thereby, therefore’’—nothing, that 
bears any spot may enter that sanctuary, the moon is “spotty,” 
therefore she has no place there. The N.E£.D. under Thereof has 
a final section where the word is defined as “answering to various 
obsolete uses of OF.” In ME of is frequently used in the sense 
7 

wene, non lyste to wene (1141). Glossed by O. “doubt,” and 
so translated by G. The latter says in his notes: “The sense of 
the line seems to be: ‘to no one was there the desire to question 
the delight of the Lamb (for it was obvious).”” Emerson notes 
that the meaning “doubt” is “unusual,” and he proposes to 
keep to the ordinary meaning “think of, believe.” This however, 
differs little from the rendering proposed by O. and G. 

It seems to me that these interpretations of the line are too 
trite, and quite unworthy of the context. I agree with O. that 
it is “a difficult line,” even when one can easily remove the 
stumbling-block he finds in the Northern uninflected genitive 
Lombe. I believe that the clue to the poet’s use of wene here is to 
be found in a passage from Patience quoted in the N.E.D. under 
one of the definitions of Ween. vb., viz. “To think, believe, 
credit (something). Also to surmise.’”’: For what-so worped of pat 
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wy3e, fro he in water dipped, Hit were a wonder to wene, zif holy 
wryt nere (Pat. \l. 243, 244). The translation I should thus ven- 
ture to propose for Pearl 1141 is: “The Lamb’s delight no one 
would aspire to conceive.” The dreamer has told of the “delight” 
of the maidens as he saw them in the wonderful procession; he 
has noted that the added “delight” diffused by the coming of the 
Lamb is too great to be put into words (1117, 1118); he has told 
us of his own “delight” and desire to describe the Lamb (1129); 
but the “delight” of the Lamb Himself is beyond human powers 
of thought to conceive. He was maimed and wounded, and yet 
“so gloriously glad.’’ No mortal man under such conditions could 
be so full of joy~-such joy is unspeakable, unthinkable. 

held [r|, as helde[r| (1193). G. omits the [7] added in O’s 
text, and translates: “‘as likely as possible,” adducing in support 
of this rendering “the Lancs. dialect helt (See E.D.D.) in the 
sense ‘likely easily.’ ’”’ Dr. Onions,"* in a long note, upholds this 
theory. Emerson’s suggestion that helde is a copyist’s error for 
holde is simpler, and it gives a sense more convincingly in har- 
mony with the context as I understand it. He cites instances of 
“confusion between e and 0,” (e.g. love3 for leve3, 302, 308), and 
adds: “the clear confusion of e-o in these examples suggests that 
it may account for helde, instead of holde (Pl. 1193, cf. Gaw. 
2129): Bot helde pon hit neuer so holde.’’ I would then translate 
(P. 1193): “Thus in stedfast loyalty brought into communion 
with God.” 

ELIZABETH M. WRIGHT 
Oxford, England, February 1938 


1 Med. £2. 11, 187. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE HYBRID LANGUAGE 


English is the standard example of a hybrid language. The 
processes of linguistic fusion deserve therefore the most thor- 
ough consideration by all who wish to comprehend the factors 
that have patterned our native tongue. Since mixture occurs 
only through the use of two languages by the same people in the 
same country at the same time, any serious investigation of 
English from this point of view must begin with the analysis of 
the bizarre and mysterious workings of bilingualism. The germi- 
nation of English follows universal principles; it is important to 
ascertain exactly what these principles are. 

Bilingualism is a mobile and dynamic phenomenon which 
obeys its own peculiar laws. Within its intricate domain are 
gathered the powers and the circumstances most likely to bring 
about the radical mutations of speech. When two languages 
come to be spoken by the same society for the same purposes, 
both of these languages are certain to deteriorate. The sense of 
conflict disturbs in both of them the basis of articulation, de- 
ranges the procedure of grammar, and imperils the integrity of 
thought. The representation of the mind is divided into incon- 
gruous halves; and the average speaker, being no linguistic ex- 
pert, finds it difficult to keep the two media apart. Confusion 
follows. The contours of language grow dim as the two systems 
collide and intermingle. But it is a chaos of creation as well as of 
destruction. In dissolving the past, it develops the rudiments of 
the future. 

Even when not so disastrous, bilingualism can cause a lan- 
guage to swerve from its normal course. Such minor deviations 
are ubiquitous. All languages are composite; all of them exhibit 
extraneous traits; many of them, owing to our imperfect knowl- 
edge of their history, appear more homogeneous than they are. 
Greek, for example, which in general keeps the character of its 
parent language, contains a number of words that seem to be of 
Aegean origin. The following are a few striking instances: 
avat ‘prince,’ Baowebs ‘king,’ 04Xacca ‘sea,’ AaBipwhos ‘laby- 
rinth,’ Aads ‘people,’ wépores ‘men,’ olvos ‘wine,’ 5AB8os ‘good 
fortune,’ ruvyds ‘small.’ 

Enigmatic also is the phonology of Greek. Its consonantism 
betrays the effect of alien factors. From this effect it is possible 
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to learn something about the substrata, as one might describe 
the gables of a house by seeing their shadows. By comparing 
Greek with Indo-European, we arrive at the probable conso- 
nantism of the pre-Greek elements. Apparently they lacked 
labiovelars and voiced aspirates; instead of s they had some sort 
of guttural spirant and perhaps some kind of double s in certain 
words; their 7 and w were weak and voiceless. Palatal and nasal 
processes occurred in certain regions; witness the Attic change 
of IE* bheronti >¢épover. In final position the stops were evi- 
dently weak or missing, and m became n. In vocalism, however 
the substrata resembled Indo-European closely. Attic, to be 
sure, changes IE u to #; but the original u is retained in many 
dialects. In sum, the substrata were vocalic languages; that is, 
they showed full vocalism over against a truncated and adjust- 
able consonantism. The predominance of the vowel character- 
izes the Mediterranean peninsulas, the Balkan, the Italic, and 
the Hispanic. Spanish, Italian, Serbian, and Greek are, in acous- 
tic effect, vocalic, as compared with such consonantic languages 
as English, German, and Czech. Greek, in exhibiting this vocalic 
stamp, has probably preserved the phonetic image of its extinct 
southern predecessors. 

Germanic furnishes another example of hidden mixture. Ho- 
mogeneous on the surface, it is hybrid underneath. Many of its 
roots can not in strict logic be connected with Indo-European. 
No demonstrable etyma, for instance, have been found for the 
following important words in Gothic: 

Nouns: 4ipei ‘mother,’ fairhwus ‘world,’ fradiw ‘seed,’ gawi 
‘region,’ gup ‘God,’ stibna ‘voice,’ stubjus ‘dust,’ tuggl ‘star.’ 

Verbs: bugjan ‘buy,’ dreiban ‘drive,’ drigkan ‘drink,’ fréisan 
‘tempt,’ hazjan ‘praise,’ hiufan ‘mourn,’ hugjan ‘think,’ siggwan 
‘sing,’ (fra)slindan ‘swallow,’ wlaiton ‘look around.’ 

Adjectives: arms ‘poor,’ braips, ‘broad,’ dumbs ‘dumb,’ hnas- 
qus ‘soft,’ snutrs ‘wise.’ 

All these words have Germanic cognates; they existed in 
Primitive Germanic. Beyond that, they are unknown. To be 
sure, Indo-European etymologies have been suggested, but no 
genuine proof has thus far been adduced. 

The Germanic consonant shifts, furthermore, indicate exotic 
influence, although these phenomena are not confined to Ger- 
manic, but are scattered all along the mountains that once con- 
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stituted the southern margin of Indo-Europe, e.g., in Ossetic, 
Armenian, and incipiently in Celtic. 

What has been said of Greek and of Germanic could be said 
of every other Indo-European language. Indeed it could be said, 
in sober truth, of every language in the world. A homogeneous 
language is easier to imagine than to discover. Such a tongue 
would have to be spoken in the complete isolation of some jun- 
gle, desert, mountain, or ocean. But even then, it would have 
historic affiliations. If it were used on an island, for instance, the 
society of that island would have descended from some colonial 
expedition of the past, and the language itself would exhibit 
traces of forgotten mixtures that occurred centuries before on 
the maternal continent. In the end, moreover, such a community 
would be discovered and conquered by one of the world powers. 
Bilingualism would then enter the reckoning; the idiom of the 
greater civilization would prevail; and the insular language 
would sink through hybridization into oblivion. 


THE NEED OF A BILINGUAL TECHNIQUE 


In view of the omnipresence of mixture, it is singular that in 
this branch of linguistics no comprehensive technique has yet 
been devised. The doctrine of substratum is excellent, but in- 
complete. It requires to be expanded into a broader methodology 
which takes account not merely of accomplished facts, but also 
of the living processes that generate these facts. The operations 
of bilingualism still appear to us indistinct and problematic. To 
remove, if possible, some of this mystery, and thereby to make 
the beginning of a bilingual theory, is the object of the present 
discussion. Though aware that the task is difficult and experi- 
mental, the writer will endeavor to formulate the principles of 
bilingualism and to embody them in a precise, but simple tech- 
nique. Within the limits of an article, the treatment must of 
necessity be swift and selective; the salient points alone can be 
presented. 

The subject falls into three main divisions: (1) The Nature of 
Bilingualism; (2) The Interlingual Struggle; (3) The Gradations 
of Mixture. 


I, THE NATURE OF BILINGUALISM 


Individual and social bilingualism.—It is rqeuisite at the out- 
set to distinguish between personal and communal bilingualism. 
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There have always been certain bilingual or multilingual per- 
sons: soldiers, sailors, merchants, travelers, diplomats, mission- 
aries, scholars, administrators. From these persons may come a 
small number of foreign words. European armies may bring 
back a scattering of terms from Africa, from India, from China. 
Cosmopolites may color their conversation with exotic phrases; 
the seamen of a dozen nations may address one another in 
broken English, distorted Low German, or ungrammatical 
Spanish. But such exotism has little permanent effect. The total 
importation of foreign words by individuals is negligible, so long 
as no bilingual society supports this personal action. Even tem- 
porary societies, such as military and scientific expeditions, bring 
nothing decisive. Only where a whole nation uses two languages 
in its daily life on its domestic soil can there develop that social 
bilingualism which makes linguistic history. The bilingual com- 
munity destroys and rebuilds languages, the bilingual individual 
does not. 

Languages blend as peoples unite—The essence of bilingual- 
ism is the co-employment of two languages by an identical soci- 
ety. To give decisive effects, the bilingual situation must occur 
in the heart of one community. Bilingualism grows as communi- 
ties run rogether. Separate communities living on contiguous 
territories may preserve different languages within the same 
political system, e.g., Walloon and Flemish in Belgium, French 
and English in Canada, English and Irish in Ireland, Scottish 
and Gaelic in Scotland. This, however, does not constitute bi- 
lingualism in the true sense, for the communities themselves 
are distinct from each other. But bilingualism does develop in 
the border zones, where the two peoples merge into one hybrid 
society. If, in power and size, one of these peoples overshadows 
the other, this border zone, with its bilingualism, will grow 
larger and larger until it envelops altogether the domain of the 
weaker people. Then the stronger will extinguish the weaker, 
politically and linguistically. For example, in Scotland, the Gae- 
lic and Teutonic communities were at first separate, geographi- 
cally and linguistically. With the rise of Scottish nationalism, 
which caused all Scotsmen to fraternize with one another, the 
two peoples began to mingle, at first on the border of the high- 
lands, and finally over the whole highland country. Bilingualism 
ensued, and a new language was formed, a Teutonic Scottish 
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with a Gaelic coloring. This process has continued so long that, 
unless a new nationalistic movement rescues it, Scottish Gaelic 
is approaching its end. Teutonic Scottish has meanwhile been 
blended with Standard English, so that there emerges another 
linguistic creation, the Scottish form of Standard English. 

Subordinative and co-ordinative bilingualism.—lIt is apparent 
that the language-shaping and language-making power which 
issues from any bilingual situation must vary with the varying 
relationship between the participating languages. If, in a bi- 
lingual society, one language is the medium of conversation 
and the other is restricted in use, the result is a subordinative 
bilingualism. There is a principal language and a subordinate 
language; one is generic in its use, the other specific. For ex- 
ample, the priesthood in Italy uses Italian in daily life, but 
Latin in church affairs. Latin occupies in this group a sublime, 
but restricted place. The ecclesiast knows Latin, but controls 
Italian. In the phrase of Schuchardt, it is the difference be- 
tween Sprachen kennen und Sprachen kinnen, i.e., linguistic 
knowledge and linguistic power.' Another pertinent case is 
that of the scholar or teacher; he may know one or more for- 
eign idioms; but they remain outside the native kernel of his 
thought; they are special rather than general in his life. When 
this sort of bilingualism terminates, the subordinate language 
merely leaves a residue in the principal one. The dominant 
tongue is tinged, but not disintegrated. 

The more radical sort of bilingualism is co-ordinative. In this 
kind of situation the two languages stand in equipoise. Both be- 
come media of conversation, and both are used with the same 
freedom and the same control. Der Sprechende kann zwei S prach- 
en. The consequences are of immense import. Since the two 
idioms are equally important and belong equally to the inti- 
mate center of experience, neither is subordinate; both are prin- 
cipal. The result must be the fusion of the two into a third. Both 
languages are disintegrated; their subsequent interblending pro- 
duces something altogether new. Co-ordinative bilingualism is 
relatively rare in linguistic history; but it does occur. Anglian 


1 Hugo Schuchardt-Brevier (ed. Spitzer), 424: ‘Ich bin oft gefragt worden, 
wieviel Sprachen ich kinne—meine stehende Antwort war: kaum meine eigene. 
Die meisten Leute machen keinen Unterschied zwischen Sprachen kennen und 
Sprachen kénnen; und doch deckt sich nur selten beides ganz. 
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and Danish appear to have thus been co-ordinated and inter- 
blended; and again in the aristocratic society of Norman Eng- 
land there must have been a time when English and French 
stood in delicate balance, both, for the moment at least, being 
of equal power, so that each was coloring the other. 

Subordinative bilingualism shapes language; it is glotto- 
plastic. Co-ordinative bilingualism makes language; it is glot- 
togonic. The one situation modifies an old language without 
dissolving it; the other situation dissolves two languages at the 
same time and puts their primitive elements together again into 
a new idiom, with its own characteristic contours and its own 
self-evolved laws. 


II. THE INTERLINGUAL STRUGGLE 


When bilingualism, which is normally a transient situation, 
comes to an end, one of the languages involved will incorporate 
the other into its grammatical system, whether the incorporated 
language in other respects merely tinges the incorporator, or 
whether the two are so blended that the result is virtually a new 
idiom. Even when both tongues are largely disintegrated, cer- 
tain relational elements—pronouns, inflections, word-order— 
will always come from one or the other, not, through random 
mixture, from both. Vocabularies intermingle, idioms interpene- 
trate each other, even systems of accent may become hybrid; 
but grammar stands or falls substantially as a unit. The lan- 
guage which contributes its grammar, even though most of its 
vocabulary has succumbed, must be considered the victorious 
tongue from the genealogical point of view, which, of course is 
not the only way of looking at linguistic evolution. The defeated 
language, in this sense, is the one which contributes something 
other than its grammatical system. For example, Anglo-Saxon 
was the grammatical victor over Anglo-Norman, even though 
through the antecedent co-ordinative bilingualism, almost the 
whole French lexicon had passed over into English and roughly 
half of the Old English vocabulary had perished. Both subordi- 
native and co-ordinative bilingualism must end grammatically 
in the same way by the victory of one relational mechanism over 
the other. But it must not be forgotten that grammatical mech- 
anism is only one of the constituents of| language, ultimately 
perhaps no more primitive or important than the lexical ele- 
ment. 
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Prestige —At the end of a bilingual situation, the grammat- 
ical victor must possess prestige. This sovereign quality, which 
is the quintessence of dominance, must be obtained and kept by 
men who govern and things which prevail. Languages do not 
deviate from this general law: the prestigeful is the victorious. 

Prestige contains two elements: power and charm. People 
must not only fear; they must admire what they fear. The se- 
mantic development of the word prestige is highly instructive in 
this regard. The etymon is Vulgar Latin praestigium, earlier 
praestrigium, from praestringere, ‘to bind up the eyes.’ Prestige 
meant at first the performance of a magician; in its wider mean- 
ing the term connotes the mirage of power, the magic trick of 
government. 

This enchantment of authority operates in language as in 
politics. Weight of numbers and brutality of conquest do not 
alone suffice to impose a language, or even the grammar of a 
language, upon a defeated enemy. The vanquished people must 
first be drawn by the splendor of prestige into a desire to learn, 
for their own advancement, the language of the conqueror. 
When the Spaniard could say with pride, ‘Civis romanus sum,’ 
there was more than brute power at work. Caesar conquered the 
Gauls with weapons; but it was the glitter of cultural prestige 
which defeated them psychologically and made them wish to 
speak Latin. 

The prestige of any language depends upon the power and 
charm of the people who speak it. In any bilingual situation that 
language will in the long run prevail, which is spoken by the 
most powerful, illustrious, and fascinating members of the com- 
munity. In England, for example, it was ‘the King’s English’ 
which triumphed. 

The swiftness of the triumph in any particular case will de- 
pend upon the disparity between the competitors. Consider an 
instance of the most extreme inequality. Suppose one language 
to be spoken by slaves, the other by masters. The language of 
the masters will win forthwith, for the slaves have no means of 
resistance. The superior tongue has vital utility for the slave; 
he misunderstands at a risk. The proper learning of a language 
protects his existence and augments his possibilities of happi- 
ness. Under such circumstances the dominant language is swiftly 
learned, and the servile dialect forgotten. The Negroes, for in- 
stance, in ante-bellum America found no utility in their an- 
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cestral African tongues; English met the immediate demands of 
life; English had survival value. Another example is afforded by 
the captives of war in the Roman Empire. Whether Iberian, 
Gallic, Illyrian, or Sarmatian, they all adopted the Latin lan- 
guage. The Germanic barbarians were in a better position; 
though vanquished, they were useful as soldiers. Hence they re- 
tained a little more liberty, and their dialects lasted a little 
longer, as the oldest Germanic loanwords in the Romanic lan- 
guages indicate. 

Counter prestige —The survival of any language depends up- 
on the amount of prestige which its speakers can still exhibit. 
Their prestige will constitute a counterprestige, to combat the 
victorious tongue. In some instances, this counterprestige is im- 
mense, especially if the vanquished nation previously possessed 
an indigenous civilization. 

In the progress of conquest, defeated peoples withdraw mile 
by mile, as slowly as possible, before their enemies. In the chaos 
of retreat, portions of the receding tribe are captured and en- 
slaved. These portions lose their language with their liberty; but 
the bulk of the vanquished may find refuge in swamp or moun- 
tain, on island or peninsula, and may thus maintain their na- 
tional identity and their indigenous language for a limited peri- 
od. But eventually such peoples and languages will be overcome, 
unless meanwhile, through the revival of their military power, 
they can build up a considerable counterprestige. The Celts in 
Cornwall and in the Isle of Man have lost their language; in 
Scotland they are about to lose it. In Wales and Ireland, the 
struggle is still going on. In Ireland, counterprestige has worked 
so strongly that the Gaelic language has a chance to win, at 
least locally, even if, in world affairs, Irishmen must continue 
to use English. In Wales, the Celtic fought a losing fight, until 
a counterprestige was artificially and laboriously erected. 

Astonishing examples of counterprestige are found in the 
Balkans. The Turkish language did not supersede Greek, Bul- 
garian, Serbian, and Roumanian; for in these countries the 
Greek Orthodox Church built up a mighty psychological bul- 
wark. The Turks lacked one element of prestige. Power they ex- 
ercised; but they did not evoke the admiration of the conquered. 
They did not make their Christian subjects want to speak Turk- 
ish. Their procedure was the opposite of that followed by the 
Romans, and the results were of course opposite. 
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In French Canada, religion, combined with regional patriot- 
ism and the innate conservatism of the race, has preserved the 
French language. The people of Quebec have a past-to remem- 
ber, a counterprestige with which to oppose the encroachment of 
English power and English speech. 

In many European countries there has been a post-war re- 
surgence of languages that were in process of extinction, when 
the outcome of the world conflict suddenly reversed the prestige 
relationships. In this manner, tongues such as Latvian, Estho- 
nian, Slovenian, Slovak, and Ukrainian obtained a quick increase 
of prestige and sprang into new and vigorous life. 

Antiprestige.—Besides counterprestige, there is another sort 
of resistance which may be called antiprestige. This is a natural 
rather than a cultural obstacle. Certain primitive tribes are too 
static in disposition to respond to prestige; they remain indiffer- 
ent to linguistic empire. Undeveloped men we can subdue physi- 
cally, but it is not easy to force them to speak the languages of 
the conquering countries. Once having come into full contact 
with civilization, however, even such races as the Eskimos, the 
Congolese, or the Amazonian Indians, lose their linguistic iner- 
tia, and learn, though painfully and imperfectly, the language of 
their political superiors. Antiprestige is only a temporary im- 
pediment, and since it is unconscious (while counterprestige is 
conscious), it disappears quickly, when the savage mind is awak- 
ened. 


Ill. THE GRADATIONS OF MIXTURE 


When a bilingual situation ends, the surviving language 
(that is, the language whose grammar prevails) is colored in 
greater or less degree by the perishing language (that is, the 
language whose grammar succumbs). The extent of this coloring 
depends upon the relationship of the two languages during the 
antecedent bilingualism. Subordinative bilingualism results in 
admixture; a portion of the weaker language is added to the 
stronger, which still retains both its grammatical and its lexical 
integrity. Co-ordinative bilingualism results in inéermixture; 
virtually the entire vocabulary of the weaker language is swal- 
lowed up by the stronger, which thereby loses its lexical, though 
not its grammatical, integrity. 

The words admixture and intermixture, as here used, denote 
accomplished situations, the results of processes. To designate 
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the generative processes, the terms affusion and interfusion, 
corresponding respectively to admixture and intermixture, are 
proposed. Affusion has three modalities: infusion, suffusion, and 
superfusion. Interfusion has three stages or temporalities: dif- 
fusion, circumfusion, and retrofusion. 

The following table exhibits the entire terminology and the 
interrelation of its several parts: 


BILINGUALISM 
Cause: 
Subordinative Co-ordinative 
FUSION 
Process: 
Affusion Interfusion 
Infusion Diffusion 
Suffusion Circumfusion 
Superfusion Retrofusion 
MIXTURE 
Result: 
Admixture Intermixture 


The processes of fusion will now be examined more closely. 


AFFUSION 


Affusion occurs in three principal ways: infusion, suffusion, 
and superfusion. 

Infusion.—This term is used in the proposed system to desig- 
nate the entrance into a language, letter by letter and sound by 
sound, of the actual words of another language. Thus English 
battalion, captain, colonel, cavalier, for instance, are infusions of 
Italian into French, which are further infused from French into 
English. Infusion is the commonest and most easily recognizable 
form of mixture; and it was the first type to be observed by 
grammarians, who called its results loanwords. The process is 
usually called borrowing. But there is serious objection to this 
term. After all, the words are not borrowed. What is borrowed 
is normally returned, and in linguistic imitation of this sort, 
there is nothing to return. Infusion is a more accurate term, since 
it merely implies that something has been poured in from the 
outside. 

Suffusion—This term is proposed to designate the process 
through which substratum affects superstratum. It is the per- 
meation of one language by certain properties of another lan- 
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guage, but not by the actual words of that other language. Infu- 
sion is the pouring-in of words, suffusion is the pouring-under 
of the habits and ideas that underlie the utterance and the struc- 
ture of words. Infusion is a direct, suffusion an indirect process. 
The giving language in this relation is the substratum of the re- 
ceiving language; but the substratum itself can have received 
these features from still more ancient tongues. We might make 
a series of these languages, A B C D E F, each one of which is 
the substratum of the next in the series. Or we might designate 
A as infrastratum, B as subterstratum, C as substratum, D as 
superstratum, E as superior stratum, F as supreme stratum. 
These terms are not seriously proposed; they are merely invent- 
ed for the moment to show that substratum describes a relation 
between two languages only, whereas suffusion is a general term 
which covers all possible relations between any number of suc- 
cessive languages on the same territory. Suffusion is inextin- 
guishable. The suffused attributes—the suffundenda—continue 
from tongue to tongue and from age to age in an infinite pro- 
gression. Languages perish; attributes survive, to suffuse every 
system that invades their domain. Thus, for instance, the Eng- 
lish of Ireland contains Celtic residues; but these traits come in- 
to Celtic from more ancient, perhaps Iberian tongues. It would 
therefore be more accurate to speak of these linguistic features 
as the Atlantic Suffusion. Likewise, all Balkan languages have 
common elements, regardless of their genealogical origin. Alba- 
nian, Bulgarian, and Roumanian, though sprung from Illyrian, 
Slavonic, and Italic respectively, exhibit exactly the same sort 
of postpositive article. This is a syntactic suffusion. A consider- 
able amount of agreement can be observed between all Mediter- 
ranean languages. Serbian, for example, in its vocalic smoothness 
and musical accent, resembles its neighbor, Italian. Bulgarian, 
at one end of the Mediterranean, has lost its noun inflections 
and retained its verbal endings in a manner quite suggestive of 
similar processes in Hispanic at the other end of that sea. Mod- 
ern Greek gives in rapid conversation a phonetic impression that 
is not unlike Spanish. 

Another striking instance of suffusion is found in Lettish and 
Czech. These are Indo-European languages, but probably 
through contact with Finnish on the one hand and Hungarian 
on the other, they have both acquired the typical alternating 
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rhythm of Finno-Ugrian, the trochaic effect familiar to Ameri- 
cans in Longfellow’s Hiawatha, which, as is well known, takes its 
rhythm from the Finnish Kalevala. 

Not only idioms, accents, and grammatical constructions, 
but also actual words, if their meaning has been lost, must be 
classified as suffusion. The numerals, for example, of an extinct 
language may persist in magic rhymes, children’s rigmarole, or 
other folk verses. The familiar jingle ‘wire brier limberlock, three 
geese in a flock’ may be no more than playful nonsense; but it is 
not irrational to guess that its first three words may have de- 
scended from some forgotten speech. 

Superfusion.—Apart from infusion, which is the pouring-in 
of actual words from without, and apart from suffusion, which is 
the pouring-under of habits from below, there can be distin- 
guished still another cardinal category of affusion. When certain 
concepts, detached from their phonetic embodiment, are con- 
sciously transferred from a language regarded as superior to a lan- 
guage regarded for the moment as inferior, the process involved 
is superfusion, the pouring-on from above of linguistic patterns. 
Superfusion is conscious, whereas suffusion is unconscious. Su- 
perfusion imports ideas, arrangements of syllables, syntactic 
systems, idiomatic models. Superfusion is, in short, the living 
process which results in those well-known semantic borrowings 
that characterize languages like German and Hungarian. For 
example, where English approximates Greek form in words like 
zodiac, iconoclasm, harmony, German, rejecting the forms, keeps 
the concepts alone in its compounds:Pierkreis, Bilderbruch, Ein- 
klang. Similarly English inclusive, exclusive, comprehend, con- 
science, triangle, correspond to German einschliesslich, ausschliess- 
lich, begreifen, Gewissen, Dreieck. The Slavonic languages are 
also full of these borrowings thus in Czech, Mediterranean Sea 
is St¥edozemni Mofe, in which the adjective combines the nouns 
st¥ed ‘middle,’ zem ‘land,’ and the ending -nf, thus paralleling 
exactly the German Mittellindisches Meer. Finno-Ugrian uses 
the same process; Finnish often models its words and construc- 
tions after Swedish; Hungarian, in a multitude of instances, 
bears the impress of German and of Latin; Esthonian often fol- 
lows the syntactic models of German. The results of superfusion 
have been appropriately named by the French; their term is 
‘calque’ or footprint. Combining the French term with the no- 
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menclature of this article, it can be said that the process of su- 

perfusion produces on the receiving language the footprints of 

another. ? 
INTERFUSION 


The highest possible degree of hybridness, which in this dis- 
cussion has been called intermixture, is obtained through the 
process of interfusion. Interfusion differs from affusion in con- 
taining the element of reciprocity. Affusion describes the influ- 
ence of one language, the donor, upon another, the recipient. 
Interfusion occurs when both languages are donors and recipi- 
ents. In this reciprocal relation, infusion, suffusion, and superfu- 
sion may all occur; but since they work in both directions and in 
unlimited degree, they are extremely difficult to trace. Instead, 
another series of processes stands out in sharp relief and draws 
the immediate attention of the investigator. These operations 
can be designated, in chronological order, as diffusion, circumfu- 
sion, and retrofusion. 

Diffusion.—As a bilingual situation approaches its end, each 
of the two languages is assigned by the speaker to a different 
domain of life. All the words of both languages exist in the 
speaker’s mind, but they begin to be differentiated in usage. One 
language suits one occasion; the other, another. Frederick the 
Great spoke French to aristocrats and German to commoners. 
_ Norman noblemen spoke French at court, but English in field 

and forest. The Russian emperors often used English in private, 
but Russian in public. This differentiation of the sphere of use, 
when it occurs in the speech of a whole nation, is the beginning of 
the end of bilingualism. Each word takes on a meaning slightly 
different from its analogue in the parallel tongue. To use a hack- 
neyed, but pertinent example, the bilingual Anglo-Norman 
knew two words for each domestic animal, but he did not equate 
these words. The sheep, the swine, and the ox, as they roamed 
the fields, were not the same linguistic concepts as the mutton, 
the pork, and the beef, as they appeared on the table. Gradually 
the entire lexicon of each language is sundered in meaning from 
the analogous words in the other. Instead of two homosemantic 
languages, similarly employed to denote the same ideas, there de- 
velop two heterosemantic languages, differently employed, pos- 
sessed of different connotations, appropriate under different con- 
ditions. The languages, no longer rivals, have come to comple- 
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ment each other; they have bisected the world of meaning, and 
each language has taken half. By this means, the splitting of 
thought resulting from bilingualism is abolished. The speaker 
uses the word from language A for one aspect of his total idea, 
and the word from language B for another aspect. The mental 
equipment of the speaker has been enriched by an apparatus for 
the shading of his meanings. The opposition of wholes has been 
converted into an opposition of parts. Bilingualism is over; the 
hybrid language has commenced its career. 

This semantic severance is well defined in our composite 
Modern English. For example, in the following pairs, the Ro- 
manic term does not convey precisely the same meaning as the 
Teutonic one: 

(1) air, lift (2) amour, love (3) animal, deer (4) forest, wold 
(5) friar, brother (6) herb, grass (7) judgment, doom (8) part, deal 
(9) place, stead (10) season, tide. Yet as words belonging to 
separate languages they would be used analogously by the bi- 
lingual speaker. A Frenchman translating an Anglo-Saxon poem 
could equate the corresponding terms: 

(1) air, lyft (2) amour, lufu (3) animal, déor (4) forét, weald 
(5) frére, brdSor, (6) hérbe, gaers (7) jugement, ddm (8) part, del 
(9) place, stede (10) saison, tid. 

Absolute synonymy occurs between the analogous words of 
different languages. Within the same language non-synonymy is 
the rule. 

One further illustration will help to clarify the point. To a 
person reading the Bible in three different languages, say English, 
Dutch, and Latin, the idea ‘tree’ will be symbolized successively 
by three forms: free, boom, arbor. But when these three phonetic 
shapes appear beside each other in English, they represent not 
one, but three ideas. In our language free, boom, arbor are not 
synonymous. 

Circumfusion—Upon the dissolution of bilingualism, the 
grammaticalia of one language will circumfuse or flow around 
the lexicalia of the other. In this phase of interfusion there can 
be no differentiated word-pairs as in the evolution of the notional 
elements. Grammar is one; it must stand or fall as a unit. Its 
ideas are too generic to be split into complementary parts. In 
the architecture of Modern English, for example, the personal 
pronouns had to be adopted not as individual words, but as sys- 
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tems. The Saxon series, J, thou, he, she, it, we, you, they had to be 
taken integrally; the several members could not be interspersed 
among the members of the French series je, tu, il, elle; nous, vous, 
ils, elles. One system only could be chosen, and it had to be 
chosen as a whole. For interfusional purposes, the entire gram- 
matical mechanism behaves as if it were one comprehensive 
word. The notional words operate as separate hypostases capa- 
ble of separate manipulation; the relational organon remains 
unique and indivisible. For this reason, circumfusion is the most 
vital and definitive step in hybridization. The grammar-con- 
tributive language flows around the total composite mass, as the 
atmosphere envelops the earth. Many adjustments and inter- 
operations can occur inside this inescapable engirdlement; but 
the grammatical integument of the new language, however thin 
it may become at times, will always be preserved. 

That no amount of lexical penetration can dislodge the gram- 
matical barriers is marvelously illustrated by the Latinized style 
in English. The following passage, for instance, takes all of its 
notional words from external sources, only the grammaticalia, 
which are here italicized, remaining Teutonic: 

The indissoluble connection of civil and ecclesiastical affairs has compelled 
and encouraged me to relate the progress, the persecutions, the establishment, 
the divisions, the final triumph, and the gradual corruption of Christianity. (Gib- 
bon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Chapter 37, first sentence.) 


Change the grammaticalia to their French equivalents, ad- 
just the word-order and the congruences, and the sentence will 
be French. What makes the passage English is the circumfusion 
of its Romanic vocabulary by a Germanic grammatical atmos- 
phere. . 

Retrofusion When the supremacy of one grammatical mech- 
anism has been assured, the losing language begins its revenge. 
The vocabulary, idiom, meanings, and rhetorical devices of the 
minor language flow back into the major one. For example, 
French aects English order, so that there develop phrases like 
house beautiful, castle perilous, lords spiritual, things political, 
visions the most marvelous. Even the grammar of French can in- 
fluence, though it does not normally penetrate. Thus the Saxon 
plural in s was strengthened by the existence of the same plural 
in French nouns. At times, even the exotic grammar itself seems 
to seep in. Thus we have a French congruence of the adjective 
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in the phrase knights templars, although the duplication of the s 
is probably due to a confusion between knight templars, where 
templars is the noun, and kmights templar, where knights is the 
noun. 

The last stage of retrofusion supervenes when the two lan- 
guages, now thoroughly interpenetrating each other, are woven 
by the demands of usage into thousands upon thousands of 
permanent phrases. These complex fabrics of the linguistic loom 
contain the threads of both idioms conjoined in eternal union. 
In English we can use, without hesitation or awkwardness, such 
hybrid phrases as good reason, pleasant day, sufficient likelihood, 
reign of law, dream of empire, grandeur of the sea, turbulent waters, 
nocturnal darkness. Despite divergent etymologies, the locutions 
ring true. Good English indeed consists in just such an equipoise 
between its two historic elements, the Teutonic and the Mediter- 
ranean. In interfusion resides the quintessence of English. Its 
hybridness is its Englishness; its excellence springs from inter- 
mixture. The English Bible affords abundant instances of this 
etymological balance; and Shakespeare understands well this 
art of blending the more robust with the more elegant aspects of 
our language. 

In such syntactic co-ordination of once divergent elements 
the process of interfusion has become truly glottogonic; a new 
cosmos of language has been constituted, with patterns, powers, 
laws, and symmetries of its own. 

The interfusion of systems ——The grammar of a language is 
the relatively rigid container into which the more liquid vocab- 
ulary is poured. This receptacle may again and again be emptied 
of its lexical contents and refilled with strange importations. 
Not only does this evacuation and replenishment of vocabulary 
occur in individual languages, but also in entire linguistic sys- 
tems of vast geographical extent and incalculable antiquity. An 
astonishing example comes to mind at once. 

It has long been recognized that Finno-Ugrian resembles 
Indo-European in certain curious respects. But this fact has 
never received from Indo-Europeanists the emphasis it deserves. 
Particularly vital is the nature of these resemblances. They con- 
cern the most basic part of language, the grammaticalia. Fur- 
thermore, not merely separate words, but whole systems are 
congruent. It is relevant and valuable to review here some of 
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these long-known, but still for the most part unappreciated and 
unevaluated facts.? 
In Finnish the nominative personal pronouns are: 


MODERN FORM EARLIER FORM 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
1 mind me mind me 
2 sind te tind te 
3 hin he sen sek 
In Hungarian: 
MODERN FORM EARLIER FORM 
Singular Plural Singular Plural 
1 én mi emen mi 
2 le ti te ti 
3 6 6k sb sk 


In this system m indicates first person, ¢ second, and s third, 
exactly as in the Indo-European possessive adjectives. In Prim- 
itive Finno-Ugrian these same three consonants characterized 
the suffixes appended to nouns to denote the possessor. The fol- 
lowing table, with Latin representing Indo-European, shows 
these unmistakable resemblances: 


LATIN FINNO-UGRIAN 
Pronouns Adjectives Possessive Suffixes 
1 mei, mihi, me meus -m- -m-k 
2 tu, tui, tibi, te tuus -t- --k 
3 sui, sibi, se suus -s- -s-k 


In the Finno-Ugrian possessive suffixes, the vowel that fol- 
lowed the m, t, or s is variable, in conformity to the law of vocalic 
harmony, in several of the languages. K was the token of the 
plural possessor. 

There is a close relation between the Finno-Ugrian posses- 
sive suffixes and the verbal endings; the verb appears to have 
been developed by addition of these suffixes to a verbal noun. 
In Finnish, for instance, the present indicative of the verb is 
thus conjugated: 


? For the reconstruction of earlier forms in the Finno-Ugrian languages and 
for several examples from the less accessible dialects the writer is indebted to 
Josef Szinnyei, Finnisch-ugrische Sprachwissenschaft (Sammlung Giéschen No. 
463), Berlin-Leipzig, 1922. 
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Finnish sanoa ‘to say’ 


MODERN FORM EARLIER FORM 
1 sano-n sano-m-me sano-m sano-k-mek 
2 sano-t sano-t-te sano-t sano-k-tek 
3 sand sano-va-t sano-vi sano-va-t 


Here the first and second persons show the m and ¢ of the 
possessive suffixes and use & as a plural sign. The third person 
deviates from the normal scheme. S is to be expected, and it 
does occur in Cheremiss, Votyak, Siryanic, Esthonian, and in 
some dialects of Finnish. But in most of the languages the third 
person is either uninflected or it takes the form of a verbal noun. 
Thus in Finnish sano- vi means ‘speaking,’ and sano-vat ‘speak- 
ings,’ ¢ being the token of the noun plural. 

In Indo-European also, the verbal endings resemble the 
pronominal roots: 


Pronouns Secondary Endings 
1 me -m -men, -mp 
2 50, te -s -le 
3 tod -t -nt 


The of the first and third plural endings may possibly be 
connected with the # in the root of the pronoun *enos *onos, seen 
in Church Slavonic onti, ona, ono ‘he, she, it’ and in Greek 
éxeivos from *e-ke-enos. Or this mt may be a formation analogous 
to the Finno-Ugrian use of » to denote the plural of the thing 
possessed: Mordwinian folga-zo ‘his pen,’ tolga-n-zo, ‘his pens’; 
Early Finnish /apse-mi ‘my child,’ lapse-n-mi ‘my children.’ 

Finno-Ugrian and Indo-European agree in other ways. The 
FU accusative ended in -m: Finnish kirja ‘book,’ acc. kirjan< 
kirjam. The genitive has -m: Finnish twoli ‘chair,’ acc. tuolin. 
This ending corresponds to such IE adjectives as Latin marinus, 
Old High German guldin, English golden, wooden, brazen, earthen. 
The FU locative suffix -en-on parallels the IE preposition *en, 
*on: Hungarian Budapesten ‘in Budapest’, lovon ‘on horseback.’ 
Noun plurals in s occur in Votyak and Siryanic: Votyak murt 
‘man,’ korka ‘house’; plurals murtjos, korkajos, similarly Sir- 
yanic mort, kerka; plurals mortjas, kerkajas. The interrogative 
pronouns have the consonant & as in IE: Hungarian ki ‘who’; 
Finnish kuka ‘who,’ miké ‘what,’ kumpi ‘which of two.’ The 
demonstratives have s and ¢ as in IE: Finnish tama ‘this,’ tuo 
‘that,’ se ‘he, she, it.’ The relative pronoun in Finnish is joka, 
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which parallels IE*jo-kwe Gothic jak ‘and.’ The Finnish con- 
junction ja means ‘and.’ 

These resemblances can hardly be fortuitous. They must be 
attributed either to borrowing or to primitive kinship. Borrowing 
seems impossible. According to all that is at present held canon- 
ical in linguistic science, pronominal and verbal systems should 
not be borrowed. If either family of languages borrowed them 
from the other, we should expect to find also a very considerable 
absorption of vocabulary into the recipient language. This we 
do not find; the vocabularies of the parent languages differ al- 
most completely. Besides, the one system (IE) is inflective, the 
other (FU) agglutinative; the one lacks vowel-harmony, the 
other possesses it; one has grammatical gender, the other has 
not; one has prepositions, the other postpositions. Most sig- 
nificant is the fact that at all points where Finno-Ugrian differs 
from Indo-European, it agrees with Turco-Tartaric. 

There emerges but one defensible thesis. Despite their enor- 
mous divergences, Indo-European and Finno-Ugrian have de- 
rived the archetypes of their pronominal and verbal systems 
from one common ancestor, which, for the nonce, may be called 
Indo-Finnic. 

Grammatical and lexical classifications ——Indo-Finnic must 
have undergone so many interfusions that nothing except its 
most stubborn and primitive structures survived the havoc of 
attrition. But these fragments are of immense value; they indi- 
cate the limits that must be put upon the grammatical criterion 
of classification. Finno-Ugrian and Indo-European belong to- 
gether with respect to their pronominal mechanisms; in all else 
they are worlds apart. Their kinship is grammatical only; their 
quondam lexical relation has long ago been obliterated. In sub- 
sequent centuries, to be sure, Finno-Ugrian has borrowed many 
words from Indo-European; but the bulk of their vocabularies 
must be regarded as unconnected. It is evident that, for the cor- 
rect appraisal of such a linguistic situation, a more elastic defini- 
tion of cognateness must be sought. To read the riddle of 
language demands a flexible technique. 

Murat H. RoBerts 
New York University 





DER FRAGENKREIS UMS FREMDWORT* 


In der ganzen Geschichte der deutschen Sprache ist der 
Kampf gegen das Fremdwort nie erbitterter, nie mit einem sol- 
chen Einsatz aller aufbietbaren Krifte gefiihrt worden als seit 
der Erstehung des Nationalsozialistischen Deutschland. Von 
Reichs- und Landesbehérden, von amtlichen, halbamtlichen und 
privaten Kérperschaften, wirtschaftlichen und geselligen Ver- 
einen, von der Schule, Presse und allen denkbaren sonstigen 
Organen des éffentlichen Lebens wird eine michtige Bewegung 
gegen den verhassten Fremdling im deutschen Wortschatz unter 
dem Banner des National- und Rassenstolzes vorwirtsgetragen.' 
Dem Kenner deutscher Sprachvergangenheit ist ein solcher 
Sturm gegen das Fremdwort nichts Neues. Vom Beginn des 17. 
Jahrhunderts and bis heute wurden unausgesetzt ernstliche Ein- 
wendungen gegen die “‘Auslinderei”’ erhoben. Der Kampf wurde 
von mutigen Minnern vereinzelt gewagt, wie Ratke, v.Zesen, 
Stieler, Schottel, Harsdérfer, Gueintz, Kepler, Opitz, Gottsched, 
Fleming, Campe, Fichte, Jahn, Dunger, Riegel, um nur einige 


* Im nachfolgenden sind nur die im Text haufig aufgefiihrten benutzten 
Werke verzeichnet. Weitere Literaturnachweise befinden sich im Texte selbst.— 
Beck, Elisabeth, Wesen und Wert der Lehniibersetzung, Giessen 1935; Behaghel, 
Otto, Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache, Berlin-Leipzig 1928; derselbe, Die Deut- 
sche Sprache, Leipzig-Prag 1887; Bloomfield, Leonard, Language, New York 
1933; Friedlander, Max, Ueber Fremdwérter, Deutsche Rundschau 1919, S. 301 
ff.; Hirt, Herman, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, Miinchen 1919; Jespersen, 
Otto, Language, its nature, development, and origin, New York 1922; Kluge, 
Friedrich, Deutsche Sprachgeschichte, Leipzig 1920; derselbe Unser Deutsch, 
Leipzig 1929; McClintock, Theodore, English and American Sport Terms in 
German, American Speech 1933 p. 42 ff.; Schneider, Karl, Was ist gutes Deutsch? 
Miinchen 1931; Vendryes, J., Language, New York 1925; Wundt, Wilhelm, 
Volker psychologie, Band I: Die Sprache, Stuttgart 1921; Wustmann, G., Aller- 
hand Sprachdummheiten, Leipzig 1903; Ziegelschmid, A. J. F., Englisch-Ameri- 
kanischer Einfluss auf den Wortschatz der deutschen Sprache der Nachkriegszeit, 
The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, January, 1935, p. 24 ff.—M utter- 
sprache (Zeitschrift des deutschen Sprachvereins mit den Berichten des deut- 
schen Sprachpflegeamtes).—In Fragen der Wortet ymologie sind zugrundegelegt : 
Kluge, Fr. (Gétze-Krauss) Etymologisches Woérterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 11. 
Auflage, 1934, Berlin-Leipzig; Loewe, Richard, Deutsches Etymologisches Wor- 
terbuch (Sammlung Gischen Bd. 64) 1930; Hirt, Herman, Etymologie der neu- 
hochdeutschen Sprache, 3. Auflage, Berlin. 

1 Eine kleine Schrift des Deutschen Sprachvereins, Sprachpflege im Dritten 
Reich, Ruf, Widerhall und Wirkung, Berlin 1935, gewahrt einen guten Einblick 
in das Wirkungsgebiet dieser Einheitsfront gegen das Fremdwort. 
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unter den vielen Kampen zu nennen; oder er erlebte in den kurz- 
lebigen Sprachgesellschaften des 17. Jahrhunderts eine leidliche, 
voriibergehende Organisation, um seit 1885 im Deutschen 
Sprachverein eine alle Kampfkrifte sammelnde Einheit zu fin- 
den. Undagewesen ist im gegenwartigen Kampf gegen das Fremd- 
wort nur der Umfang der Bewegung und das starke Mass der 
staatlichen Anteilnahme und Fiihrung. Ziel und Gegenstand 
sind die gleichen geblieben: die Reinhaltung und Reinigung der 
deutschen Sprache von fremdem Sprachgut. 

Mit diesen beiden Worten wird die Doppelseitigkeit des 
Fremdwortproblems schlagartig beleuchtet: es geht einerseits 
um eine Sperre des ferneren Eindringens von Fremdwérten in 
den deutschen Wortschatz, andererseits um eine Auseinander- 
setzung mit dem gewaltigen Sprachmaterial, das bislang Ein- 
gang in die deutsche Sprache gefunden hatte. 


A 


Wie schwierig die Aufgabe einer Abwehr neueinstrémender 
Fremdwéorter ist, kann allein schon daraus ermessen werden, 
dass es nahezu unmdglich ist, Mittler und Verbreiter? fremdlin- 
discher Ausdriicke im gegebenen Einzelfall zu erkennen und zu 
kontrollieren. Praktisch méglich erscheint nur eine mittelbare 
Einflussnahme auf den frisch einstrémenden Wortschatz durch 
entsprechende Einwirkung auf die treibenden Krifte, die er- 
kenntlich zur Aufnahme neuer Fremdwérter fiihren. Das miin- 
det in die Frage: warum wird fremdes Sprachgut entlehnt?* 

Wie von jeher so gibt es auch heute noch Fille eines Lehn- 
swanges. Mit der Einfiihrung bislang unbekannter, fremder Din- 
ge und Begriffe* in die einheimische Sprachgemeinschaft wird 


2 Eine solche Mittlung und Verbreitung kann durch In- oder Auslinder, 
durch gebildete oder ungebildete Menschen, auf mitindlichem oder schriftlichem 
Wege erfolgen. Diese Frage spielt fiir die Assimilation des Fremdwortes eine 
Rolle; siehe. Text bei Note 17-18 und vor Note 31. 

* Streng genommen sollte man nicht von einem “Entlehnen,”’sondern von 
einem “Nachahmen’”’ sprechen, da ja begrifflich bei Leihgut eine Riickerstat- 
tung vorausgesetzt wird; gegen diese Terminologie, die sich indes aber einge- 
biirgert hat, wendet sich auch Jespersen, Language, p. 208, Fussnote 1. 

‘ Das Fremdwort ist demnach zumeist sachgebunden; das erklart auch die 
Tatsache, dass die Uebernahme von Hauptwortern gegeniiber Zeitwdrtern, 
Beiwértern und anderen Satzteilen bei weitem iiberwiegt. 
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zumeist auch die fremde sprachliche Deckung mitiibernommen.® 
Je kulturell tiberlegener eine unter mehreren miteinander in 
Beziehung stehenden Sprachgemeinschaften ist, um so grésser 
ist fiir die unterlegene Sprachgruppe die Anzahl der Erschei- 
nungen, fiir die eine neue sprachliche Ausdrucksform gefunden 
werden muss.® Dabei war vormals die Grenznachbarschaft zweier 
Lander infolge der riumlichen Beschrinktheit des Verkehrs, viel 
mehr als heute, fiir die Auswahl bestimmter Sprachkreise als 
Leihquelle bedeutsam, da mit dem Aufkommen und Ausbau 
moderner Verkehrsmittel der kulturelle Austausch riumlich 
kaum mehr beschrinkt ist. Heute sind es mehr politische und 
wirtschaftliche Beziehungen zwischen zwei Lindern, die fiir 
die Auslese der gebenden Sprachgemeinschaft und damit fiir 
Inhalt und Umfang des neuaufzunehmenden Wortschatzes be- 
stimmend sind.’ 

Wir hatten bisher nur die Gattung von Wértern im Auge, 
fiir die vermége der Sachfremdheit der einheimische Sprach- 
schatz der sprachlichen Deckung ermangelt, und so zwangsweise 
die fremde Sprache Pate stehen muss. Auf bestimmten Lebens- 
gebieten, wie der Kunst, Wissenschaft, Technik und des Gross- 


5 Solche fremde sachbeztigliche Wérter, wie Kaffee, Tee, Orange, Cocktail, 
Jazzband sind heute “Kultur- (oder Wander-) Worter,”’ d.h. sie sind vom 
Ursprungslande in alle Kultursprachen tibergegangen und dort sesshaft gewor- 
den. Selten ist der Fall, dass fiir solche fremde Dinge eine Bezeichnung aus dem 
einheimischen Wortschatz gefunden wird, wie etwa Baumwolle (neben Kattun- 
cotton) oder Affenbrotbaum. 

* Deshalb finden wir von friihester Zeit an durch viele Jahrhunderte fort- 
geschrittene Kulturen, wie die griechische, rémische und keltische, als Haupt- 
quelle fiir die Speisung des deutschen Wortschatzes auf allen Lebensgebieten. 
Das Fremdwort ist so ein getreues Abbild fiir das Wachstum der deutschen 
Kultur. Dies ist von Friedrich Seiler in dem Werke Die Entwicklung der deutschen 
Kultur im Spiegel des Fremdwortes, 3. Aufl., 1913, sebr fein veranschaulicht 
worden, 

7 So ist aus der bewussten Hinneigung des Dritten Reiches zu England die 
Bevorzugung begreiflich, die neuerdings englisches Sprachgut gegeniiber dem 
Franzdsischen geniesst, das im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert und auch noch in jiing- 
ster Zeit eine tiberragende Rolle als Entleihungsquelle gespielt hatte. Diese 
Brechung der Vormachtstellung des Franzisischen war schon nach dem Welt- 
kriege klar erkenntlich (siehe auch Ziegelschmid, Journal of English and Ger- 
manic Philology 1935 p. 26); seit 1933 ist sie aber besonders betont.—Die der- 
zeitig véllige Abkehr von der russischen Sprachgemeinschaft hingt zweifellos 
mit der ablehnenden Einstellung Deutschlands gegeniiber dem Kommunismus 


zusammen. 
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handles, erwiichst, selbst wenn eine Lehnnotwendigkeit aus 
zuvor erkannten Ursachen nicht besteht, ein starkes einfach 
erklirliches Lehnbediirfnis: Auf den genannten Lebenszweigen 
ist ihrem ganzen Wesen nach eine iibernationale, internationale 
Verstandigungsméglichkeit, die das deutsche Wort nicht bie- 
tet, und ausserdem eine knappe, scharfkantige Ausdrucksweise 
erforderlich. Hier ist dann Platz fiir den fremdsprachlichen fer- 
minus technicus.* Der Fachausdruck ist nur fiir einen engen 
Personenkreis bestimmt und wird daher, besser als das auf wei- 
terem Gebiete verwendete deutsche Wort, vor begrifflicher Aus- 
weitung geschiitzt.® 

Dies trifft nicht zu, wenn das Fremdwort in der Umgangs- 
sprache des tiglichen Lebens Anwendung findet. Hier besteht 
dann in der Regel weder ein Lehnzwang noch ein aus sachlichen, 
verstandesmissigen Griinden gerechtfertigtes Lehnbediirfnis, 
sondern lediglich eine auf persénlichen, gefiihlsmassigen Griin- 
den beruhende Lehnneigung. Die inneren Beweggriinde eines sol- 
chen Lehnhanges entspringen der Eigenart deutschen Wesens. 
Schon immer glaubte man in Deutschland an die besondere 
Vornehmheit des fremdlindischen Ausdrucks. Das Fremdwort 
gehérte dort zum guten Ton sog. “besserer Kreise,’’ fiir die es 
die Méglichkeit bot, sich sozial von den unteren Bevélkerungs- 
schichten abzuscheiden. Infolge dieser vermeintlich grésseren 
“Feinheit” vor dem deutschen Worte erschien das Fremdwort 
als Euphemismus und als Deckwort fiir verbotene und verrufene 
einheimische Ausdriicke geeignet.’® Schriftsteller und Redner 
griffen schon immer zum Fremdwort als einem angenehmen 


8 Deutsche Gelehrte und Kiinstler waren von jeher auf dem Plane, wenn es 
galt, solche fachlichen Ausdriicke zu schaffen. Diese Fachausdriicke, besonders 
auf dem Gebiete der Philosophie, sind dann von allen Kultursprachen iiber- 
nommen worden. Als Quelle dienen, viel mehr als die lebenden Sprachen, die 
toten Sprachen des Griechischen und Lateinischen. Aus diesem Grunde bezeich- 
net man die so geschépften Ausdriicke als “Kunstausdriicke’”’ (siehe z.B. 
Sprachbrockhaus, Leipzig 1935 S. 737), eine Benennung, die angesichts der oft 
mehr als kunstlosen, zwitterhaften Bildung solcher Wérter sehr zweifelhaft 
erscheint. “Kiinstlicher Ausdruck”’ wire klarer und unverfianglicher. 

* Unrichtig Schneider, Was ist gules Deutsch? S. 226, wenn er schlechthin 
das Fremdwort fiir begrifilich weiter halt; zutreffend Friedmann, Deutsche 
Rundschau 1919, S. 304. Ueber den Bedeutungsinhalt des Fremdwortes siehe 
unten bei Note 49. 

10 Man beachte z.B. Ausdriicke wie Pissoir, Toilette, Klosett fiir Abtritt 
und Abort; Prostituierte fiir Dirne oder Hure; transpirieren fiir schwitzen. 
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Mittel stilistischen Wechsels Zuflucht; und der breiten Masse 
bot es erwiinschte Gelegenheit, um ihrem Bildungsdiinkel, ihrer 
Eitelkeit, Modesucht" und Schwiche fiir fremdlindisches We- 
sen zu fréhnen. Die deutsche Geschiftswelt, richtig auf diese 
und ahnliche Motive der Masse rechnend, wertete das Fremd- 
wort praktisch zu Reklamezwecken aus und hat sich erst neuer- 
dings wieder unter der Wucht des gegenwirtigen Feldzuges ge- 
gen die “Welschereien’” auf die Werbekraft des deutschen 
Wortes besonnen.” 

Wir sehen nach allem, mit welchen Umstinden eine Fremd- 
wortabwehr zu rechnen hat. Ist der Kampf gegen neuandrin- 
gende Fremdworter ebenso angebracht und erscheint er ebenso 
aussichtsreich in Fallen eines Lehnzwanges und eines Lehnbe- 
diirfnisses, wie in Fallen einer blossen Lehnneigung? Auf diese 
Frage, die ein wertendes Urteil den einzelnen Fremdwortgrup- 
pen gegeniiber erheischt, werden wir zu einer spiteren Zeit ein- 
gehen." Hier sei nur eines herausgestellt: Einer Fremdwortab- 
wehr—soll sie wirksam und sinnvoll sein—ist nicht damit ge- 
dient, dass man sich auf “nationale Ehre,’’ “‘vaterlindische” 
Gefiihle und auf “‘Rassenstolz” allein beruft und schlechthin auf 
die Ueberfliissigkeit des Fremdworts verweist (was heute oft 
getan wird); sondern es bedarf einer sorgfaltigen Ergriindung all 
der treibenden Kriafte, die zur Aufnahme neuer Fremdwérter 
fiihren kénnen. 


B 


Die Reinhaltung der deutschen Sprache von neuen Fremd- 
wortern erfordert kein aktives Vorgehen, ein passives Verhalten 


"Es gibt nimlich—worauf Wustmann, Allerhand Sprachdummheiten, 
S. 355 mit Recht hinweist—ebenso Moden fiir Wérter wie es solche fiir Kleider 
usw. gibt. Solche Modeworte aus letzter Zeit sind etwa: Weekend, sex appeal, 
chic, smart, Star. 

So sind heute der Trenchcoat, der Slipon, und der Pullover im vollen 
Schwunge, trotzdem gute deutsche Wérter wie Wetterjacke, Wettermantel, 
Wams, zur Verfiigung stehen. Man achte z.B. auf den fremdlaindischen Gehalt 
bei Reklameworten wie Somnal, Bromal, Veronal (Schlafmittel); oder Jodal, 
Persil, Vasenol (Reinigungsmittel); Nivea, Hautana, Dentol, Chlorodont 
(Schénheitspflegemittel); so auch Behaghel, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache 
S. 76. Dass Ausdriicke wie universal, normal, general, spezial eine grosse Re- 
klamerolle spielen, wird von Wustmann, Allerhand Sprachdummheiten 1903 S. 
413, 421-22 bereits betont. Am besten zeigt sich der marktschreierische Zweck 
des Fremdwortes im Gebiete des niederen Kunstgewerbes, wo Bezeichnungen 
wie Attraktion, Sensation, Revue, Star, Champion und dergl. eine grosse Rolle 
spielen. 18 Siehe unten Schlussabschnitt C. 
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ist vollkommen zweckdienlich. Anders in Falle der Reinigung 
der Sprache von dem bereits eingedrungenen fremden W ortmaterial. 
Hier gilt es, etwas um das Fremdwort zu unternehmen, sei es 
eine billigende oder ablehnende Stellung einzunehmen. Je nach 
der positiven oder negativen Haltung harren zwei verschiedene, 
gleichschwierige Probleme der Liésung: das der Angleichung und 
Einreihung des fremden Sprachstoffes in den deutschen Wort- 
schatz einerseits (I) und das der méglichen Wiederentfernung 
des auslindischen Wortbestandes aus dem _ einheimischen 
Sprachkérper andererseits (II). Beide Fragen seien hier nach 
Voraussetzung und Wirkung untersucht. 

Wenn man rein mengenmissig den bisher in den deutschen 
Wortschatz eingedrungenen fremden Wortstoff ins Auge fasst, 
so erscheint jene zweizielige Aufgabe der Sprachreinigung als ein 
schwieriges Unternehmen. Denn schitzungsgemiiss diirfte der 
gegenwirtige fremde Sprachgehalt in der deutschen Sprache 
sich auf etwa 70 000 Wérter“ belaufen, was ca. 15% des gesamm- 
ten deutschen Wortschatzes ausmachen wiirde. 


4 Diese Schitzung, die sich der Schwierigkeiten und Mingel der zahlen- 
miissigen Erfassung des Wortbestandes einer Sprache wohl bewusst ist, stiitzt 
sich auf eine Durchsicht der massgeblichen Fremdwirterbiicher, in denen das 
fremde Wortmaterial zusammengefasst ist; es sei in dieser Hinsicht verwiesen 
auf: Schulz (Hans)-Basler (Otto), Deutsches Fremdwérterbuch, Berlin 1910-13, 
Band I (A-K), 1926-33 Band II (L—-P) mit weiteren Einzellieferungen seitdem; 
Kleinpaul, Rudolf, Deutsches Fremdwirterbuch (Sammlung Géschen Bd. 273); 
Heyse-Lyon, Allgemeines verdeutschendes und erklirendes Fremdwirterbuch, 
Hanover 1873 und 1903 ff.; Bergmann, Karl, Deutsches Worterbuch mit beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung der Mundarten und Fremdworter, Leipzig 1923; Genius, 
Adolf, Neues grosses Fremdwirterbuch, Regensburg 1913 ff.; entwicklungsge- 
schichtlich bedeutsam ist das von Simon Roth im Jahre 1571 verdffentlichte 
Fremdwéorterbuch als erstes seiner Art (1932 von E. Oehmann in Helsingfors 
neu herausgegeben).—Interessant ist, dass Behaghel in einer bereits im Jahre 
1887 getroffenen Schitzung der deutschen Fremdwirter zu dem gleichen Ergeb- 
nis gelangte wie wir hier (siehe Behaghel, Deutsche Sprache, [Ausgabe 1887] 
S. 130); dies bekundet, dass der Abgang alter und der Zugang neuer Fremd- 
worter sich wihrend der verflossenen 50 Jahre die Wagschale gehalten haben. 

4% Angesichts dieser immerhin doch betrichtlichen auslindischen Wort- 
fille diirfte die Reinheit der deutschen Sprache denn doch nicht so “ideal” 
erscheinen, wie es oft tibertriebenerwiese behauptet wird; vergl. z.B. H. Mills 
Alden in Harpers Magazine 1918 S. 583. Im Vergleich zu einer Mischsprache, 
wie der englischen, allerdings ist der fremde Wortgehalt der deutschen Sprache 
sehr unbedeutend, nicht aber bei der Betrachtung von Sprachen wie des Un- 
garischen und Tschechischen, die sich von Entlehnungen verhaltnismissig frei 
gehalten haben. 

% Den Léwenanteil an dieser Fremdwortfiille tragen immer noch die grie- 
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I 


Die Eingliederung des Fremdwortes in den deutschen Sprach- 
bau muss gegenstindlich Laut (1), Schreibweise (2) und gram- 
matische Form (3) erfassen. Der Angleichungsprozess ergreift 
diese drei Elemente in der Regel nicht gleichmissig und gleich- 
zeitig, sondern geht zumeist nur stufenweise, sich bald mehr auf 
das eine, bald auf das andere der erwihnten Assimilationsziele 
erstreckend, vor sich.'? Der Gang der Angleichung hingt von 
vierlerlei Umstinden ab: etwa von der Art der Vermittlung und 
Verbreitung des fraglichen Fremdwortes (auf miindlichem oder 
schriftlichem Wege, durch gebildete oder ungebildete Men- 
schen), oder von dem Grad der Volkstiimlichkeit des Fremd- 
wortes. Allgemein lasst sich feststellen, dass unser heutiger 
Kulturstand der Einbiirgerung fremdlaindischen Sprachbestan- 
des viel grésseren Widerstand entgegensetzt, als dies in friiheren 
Kulturstufen, besonders in alt- und mittel hochdeutscher Zeit, 
der Fall war, wo die Assimilation viel schneller und reibungsloser 
vonstatten ging als heute.'® 

1. Der lautlichen Angleichung, die sowohl Aussprache als 
auch Betonung zum Gegenstand hat, sind naturgemiss am 
ersten die fremden Lautwerte ausgesetzt, die der deutschen 
Sprache unbekannt oder von ihr stark abweichend sind. Sie 
werden durch ahnliche einheimische Laute ersetzt.'® Bei Worten, 





chische und lateinische Sprache als Lehnquelle fiir Ausdriicke auf allen Lebens- 
gebieten, vornehmlich aber der Kunst und Wissenschaft. Es folgen dann Eng- 
lisch, Franzisisch, Spanisch und Italienisch mit unterschiedlichem Einfluss auf 
den verschiedenen Lebensgebieten; so Englisch auf dem Gebiete des Sportes 
und der Herrenmode; Franzisisch in der feineren Kochkunst und Damenmode; 
Italienisch in der Sphiire der Musik und des Bankwesens etc. Der Wortstoff aus 
anderen Sprachen, etwa den slavischen, semitischen u.a., ist mehr oder weniger 
auf Entleihungen fiir einzelne Fille beschrinkt geblieben. 

17 So kann im einzelnen Fall eine phonetische Eindeutschung schon weiter 
fortgeschritten sein als die orthographische, dieweil hinter beiden die gram- 
matische Assimilation nachhinken mag. 

18 Den Beweis hierfiir liefern viele Wérter mit dem gleichen Lehnstamm 
aus verschiedenen Kulturepochen; z.B. Pforte und Portal (aus lat. porta), 
segnen und signieren (aus lat. signare), Vogt und Advokat (aus lat. advocatus); 
in all diesen Fillen stammt die weniger assimilierte Form aus jiingerer Zeit. 
Siehe hierzu auch Wundt, W., Sprache S. 471-72 und Behaghel, Deutsche 
Sprache S. 136. 

19So werden ungewohnte Doppelvokale als einfacher Hellaut oder als 
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die Volkstiimlichkeit erlangt haben, bemerken wir eine fortge- 
schrittenere klangliche Assimilation als bei Wértern, die nur in 
bestimmten Volkskreisen zirkulieren; denn der gebildete—zu- 
meist sprachkundige—Deutsche ist ebenso befihigt wie be- 
miiht, die Lautform des Fremdlings in seinem Wortschatze 
gemiss den phonetischen Werten der auslindischen Sprachge- 
meinschaft hervorzubringen.”° 

Besonders deutlich zeigt sich dieses Streben nach Erhaltung 
des Klangwertes des Vorbildes in der Betonung.*' In der Vergan- 
genheit wurde diese Treue dem Muster gegeniiber nicht immer 
gewahrt; dies erklirt den oft grossen Zwiespalt in der Betonung 
von Leihvorbild und Lehnwort. In altgermanischer Zeit wurde 
der dem Deutschen eigentiimliche Anfangsakzent kurzerhand 





Doppellaut, aber mit deutschem Lautwert widergegeben: z.B. engl. oa als 
langes 0, wie etwa in Toast, Goal, die sich mit Pol reimen; franz. oi als 0-4, z.B. 
Toilette. Das franzésische mouillierte / wird /j und im Auslaut als / ausgesprochen 
(brillant—sprich brilljant; Email, Detail—reimt sich mit weil). Der Nasallaut 
wird Vokal nebst » oder m oder ng (z.B. Karton, Tambour). Im grossen und 
ganzen besteht eine Neigung, Fremdwirter ohne Riicksicht auf ihre Herkunft 
einfach zu franzisisieren, so dass Ausdriicke italienischen oder spanischen 
Ursprungs wie Adagio, Don Juan, Don Quijote etc. in der franz. Aussprache 
erscheinen. Jedoch ist dieser Vorgang nicht immer auf Willktir und Zufall, son- 
dern oft auf den Umstand zuriickzufiihren, dass viele solcher Wérter tiber das 
Franzisische in die deutsche Sprache eingedrungen sind. 

2° Dies scheint eine deutsche Eigenart zu sein. Namentlich schreibt der 
Deutsche auslindische Eigennamen, z.B. Versailles, Marseilles, im fremden 
Gewande, ohne im entferntesten daran zu denken, ihnen eine einheimische Aus- 
sprache zu geben. Andere Nationalitaéten hingegen sprechen und schreiben 
deutsche Eigennamen nach ihrer Art; z.B. der Englinder und Amerikaner hat 
folgende assimilierte Formen deutscher Linder- und Stidtenamen: Vienna, 
Munich, Cologne, Frankfort, Bavaria, Prussia etc. H. Matthai, der in Muéter- 
sprache 1935 Sp. 154 auf diese Auffilligkeit hinweist, empfiehlt eine grissere 
Freiheit in Aussprache und Schreibweise fremder Eigennamen und liebadugelt 
etwas mit dem “Frontsoldatendeutsch,” das bekanntlich lautlich sich iiber das 
fremde Vorbild kiihn hinwegsezt. 

*1 So finden wir lat. Artikulation in Student, Professor; franz. in Bataillon, 
Regiment. Manchmal bietet die Art der Betonung den einzigen Anhaltspunkt, 
um Herkunft und Weg des Fremdworts, namentlich indirekte Entlehungen zu 
verfolgen, die tiber den Umweg einer anderen Sprache ins Deutsche dringen. 
So sind Menelaos, Themistokles z.B. aus dem Griechischen tiber das Lateinische 
ins Deutsche gelangt, da bei direkter Uebernahme der Akzent anders wire; 
desgleichen tragen Wérter wie Musik, Katholik, Protestant den Akzent des 
Franzésischen, weil diese Sprache die Lehnmittlerin war; siehe hierzu auch 
Behaghel, Deutsche Sprache S. 137. 
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auf die eindringenden fremden Giste iibertragen.” In der mit- 
telhochdeutschen Sprachperiode wurde die fremde Betonung oft 
neben der einheimischen angewandt.” Gegenwirtig tritt eine 
starke Tendenz auf Erhaltung des fremden Akzentes bei Ent- 
lehnungen zu Tage. Jedoch bestehen z.B. innerhalb bestimmter 
Wortgruppen mit gemeinsamem Stamm Akzentverschiebun- 
gen, und bei manchen Fremdwértern hat sich eine eindeutige 
Betonung noch nicht herausgebildet.* 

2. Mit dem phonetischen Schicksal des Fremdworts ist das 
orthographische infolge des im Deutschen stark obwaltenden 
Angleichungsbestrebens von Aussprache und Schreibweise eng 
verkniipft, so dass sich, falls die lautliche Angleichung einmal 
eingeschlagen ist, die orthographische Assimilation schnell an- 
schliesst.2* Ganz unabhingig davon besteht aber heute das Be- 
streben, dem fremden Schriftbild nach Méglichkeit treu zu 
bleiben. Jedoch werden dem Deutschen unbekannte Buchstaben 
und Buchstabenverbindungen (Diphtonge und Doppelkonso- 
nanten) der fremden Sprachgemeinschaft durch einheimische 
Schriftzeichen ersetzt.27 So ist ph heute nahezu durch f und ¢ 
fast ausnahmslos durch & oder z verdringt worden.** Fremde 
Doppelbuchstaben sehen wir allmahlich durch lautlich gleich- 
wertige deutsche Umlaute ersetzt.2® In Fallen, da die fremde 


® Nur so ist es begreiflich, dass Wérter wie monaséerium, palatium, moneta 
sich schliesslich zu Minster, Pfalz, Miinze, also Wértern mit vorverlagertem 
Akzent herausbilden konnten. 

*% So wurde offenbar die Entlehnung nach dem franz. la banniére sowohl 
auf der ersten als auch der zweiten Silbe betont, was den Grund fiir die Heraus- 
bildung von Doppelworten (das Banner und das Panier) legte; siehe Behaghel, 
Deutsche Sprache S. 136. 

* Vergleiche z.B. Kritik, Professor, Politik, Antipathie, mit Kritiker, Pro- 
fessoren, politisch, antipathisch. 

% So stehen etwa nebeneinander Biro und Biiro, Physik und Physik, Statue 
und Statue, Kaffee und Kaffee usw. 

** So wurde die dem Deutschen schwer wiederzugebende K onsonantenfolge 
sc in Scepter allmihlich wie z asugesprochen, was dann die Angleichung der 
Rechtschreibung zu Zepter im Gefolge hatte. 

27 Wir sehen hier, genau wie bei der zuvor besprochenen Klangassoziation, 
(d.h. der Abschleifung, fremder Lautwerte im Anschluss und Anklang an 
deutsche), die Wirksamkeit des sprachlich bedeutsamen Analogiegesetzes. 

*8 Man schreibt z.B. heute Telefon, Fotografie, Sofa; oder: Klub, Kutter, 
Komfort, Konzert, Fenz (fence), Zirkel; ¢ ist nur noch auf wenige fremde 
Eigennamen und auf Ausdriicke der Wissenschaft beschrinkt. 

** Z.B. franz. ai durch & (Plasir), ew durch 6 und au oder eau durch o (z.B. 
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Konsonantenhiufung ein der deutschen Sprache ungewohntes 
Schriftbild ergeben wiirde, findet Buchstabenabstossung oder 
Buchstabenersatz statt.*° Umgekehrt erhalten einfache Vokale 
der fremden Sprache, die doppellautigen Wert enthalten, im 
Schriftbild den entsprechenden deutschen Doppelbuchstaben 
(so engl. strike =Streik). 

3. Das Problem der grammatischen Assimilation ist viel 
umfassender als das der phonetischen und orthographischen 
Angleichung; denn hier spielen Fragen des grammatischen Ge- 
schlechts, der Zahlform und der Wortbildung herein. 

In vielen Fallen, namentlich wenn Vermittlung und Ver- 
breitung des Fremdwortes durch Gebildete erfolgen, dient das 
fremde Muster als Richtungsmassstab fiir das Geschlecht™ In 
anderen Fillen (und bei Entlehnungen aus friiherer Zeit traf 
dies viel mehr zu als heute) bildet sich das Geschlecht in An- 





Schoffér, Biiro); oder engl. ea wird langes i (ie), wie in Biest—aus beast); 7 
wird dsch (z.B. jungle—Dschungel); oder es findet Buchstabenumstellung statt 
(wie von engl. Pickle zu Pickel). Engl. sk wird sch, wie Schirting, Punsch 
verdeutlichen: siehe dagegen aber Cherry, Sheriff; vergl. hierzu auch Tombo, 
Rudolf, Variation in the othography and inflection of English loan words in German, 
Modern Philology 1911 S. 259 ff., wo einschligige Beispiele aus der deutschen 
Umgangssprache angefiihrt werden. 

*° So wird Szepter zu Zepter, Czechoslowakei zu Tschechoslowakei oder 
poln. bekiesza zu Pekesche. Siehe auch Thiel, Rud., Fremdwort oder nicht? 
Muttersprache 1936 Sp. 390. 

*! Das zeigt sich besonders bei Entlehnungen aus dem Lateinischen z.B. 
der Turnus (turnus m.), der Usus (usus m.), der Engel (angelus m.); die Ampel 
(ampulea f.); das Metall (metallum n.); siehe aber auch der Tempel (templum 
n. ), der Pfeil (pilum n.), wo sich die Vorliebe der deutschen Sprache fiir das 
minnliche Geschlecht zeigt. Eine sehr anregende Arbeit von Aron, Albert W., 
The gender of English loan words in Colloquial American German, Language 
Monograph VII 1930, S.11-28 (Curme volume) behandelt unter Darbietung viel 
wertvollen Materials die Bestimmungsgriinde fiir die Geschlechtsbildung eng- 
lischer Lehnwérter im Deutsch-Amerikanischen Dialekt. Trotz der vielfach 
anders gelagerten Umstinde in unserem Falle sind die Ergebnisse des Verfassers 
hier anwendbar; vergl. auch die bei Aron zitierten Einzelabhandlungen von Polzin, 
A., Geschlechtswandel der Substantiva im Deutschen (mit Einschluss der Lehn- &. 
Fremdworter), Hildesheim 1903, und Holzgriife, W., Das grammatische Ge- 
schlecht der Fremdworter u. fremden W orter im heutigen S prachgebrauch. Hamburg 
1908 (Programm Realgymnasium des Johanneums). Aufschlussreich ist auch 
die grundlegende Arbeit von Wilson, Charles B., The grammatical gender of Eng- 
lish words in German, Americana Germanica III 1899-1900, S.265 ff. 
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lehnung an sinn- und lautverwandte Worte der deutschen 
Sprache.” 

Auf dem Gebiete der Flexion steht die Frage der Pluralbil- 
dung im Vordergrund. Keine Schwierigkeit erwichst, wenn so- 
wohl Singular als auch Pluralform aus der fremden Sprache 
iibernommen werden, da dann die fremde Mehrzahlform erhal- 
ten bleibt.** Grundsatzlich erstreckt sich aber die Entlehnung 
nur auf eine bestimmte Flexionsform. Dann ist alsbald Platz fiir 
eine Beugung nach den Regeln der deutschen Sprache.™ Bei 
der iiberwiegenden Anzahl von Fremdwérten wird indessen die 
Anfiigung von s in der Mehrzahl bevorzugt.* Dabei haben sich 
mancherlei, eigenartige Sonderformen herausgebildet, bei denen 
nicht immer ein Grund, noch weniger eine Gesetzmissigkeit in 


* Dies erklirt uns den hiufigen Zwiespalt im Geschlecht von Lehnvorbild 
und Lehnwort. So heisst es trotz le groupe die Gruppe im Anschluss an Puppe 
Suppe usw., trotz Ja barette das Barett nach das Brett, das Fett. Die Mauer 
(entgegen murus m.) bildet sich nach die Wand; das Fenster (entgegen fenestra 
f.) nach der germanischen Bezeichnung dieses Hausteils “das Windauge.” Die 
Nummer folgt offenbar nicht numerus m., sondern bildet sich nach die Zahl, 
siehe zu allem Giintert, H., Grundziige der Sprachwissenschaft, Leipzig 1925, 
S.61, Behaghel, Deutsche Sprache S.139. Diese Laut- und Begriffsassoziation des 
Fremdwortes mit deutschen Wortern zeigt sich deutlich auch bei Entlehnungen 
aus dem Englischen, wo das grammatische Geschlecht fehlt; so finden wir das 
Match im Anklang an das Wettspiel, das Goal nach das Tor, das Ziel. Begriffs- 
analogie erklirt auch die Eigentiimlichkeit von Wortzusammensetzungen aus 
fremden und Ejinheimischen Bestandteilen, bei denen jeder Teil begrifflich 
dasselbe bedeutet, wie etwa: das Bibelbuch, die Grenzmark, der Maulesel 
(mulus); Naheres siehe bei Behaghel, Deutsche Sprache, S.141, Wund, Sprache, 
480. 

* Z.B. das Phinomen, die Phinomena, der Gentleman, die Gentlemen: der 
Seraph, die Seraphim; das Examen, die Examina etc. Doch existieren heute 
auch schon die Phinomene, die Gentlemanner, die Examen etc. 

* Das gilt z.B. fiir viele Entlehnungen aus dem Englischen, das artmissig 
dem Deutschen viel niher steht als die romanischen Sprachen; die Substantiva 
agendi hier, wie boxer, trainer, reporter, farmer stellen fiir das Deutsche nichts 
Fremdartiges dar und bilden deshalb den Plural ohne s—Anhingung genau 
wie der Lehrer, der Schiiler; demnach: die Boxer, die Trainer, die Reporter, die 
Farmer. 

* Z.B. die Radios, die Biiros, die Klubs, Bars, Hotels, die Cafés (Kaffee- 
hauser), die Tempos. Dass diese fremde Pluralform bereits die Bildung der 
Mehrzahl bei deutschen Wértern, wie die Kerls, die Madels, die Jungens, die 
Jas, die Neins, beeinflusst hat, ist eine unleugbare Tatsache (vergl. auch 
Behaghel, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, S.507); mit Recht wendet sich Karl 
Schneider hiergegen (Was ist gules Deutsch? S.19). 
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der Entwicklung erkennbar ist.* Viele Formen haben trotz frii- 
her Entlehnung bis heute einer jeglichen Assimilation widerstan- 
den.*? 

Was die Wortbildung angetrifft, so sind hier untriigliche An- 
zeichen fortschreitender Assimilation wahrnémbar. So gehen 
Fremdworte neue Wortbildungen mit deutschen Wortteilen 
ein;** oder Fremdwérter finden sich mit einheimischem Sprach- 
material zu neuen Wortzusammensetzungen.*® Auch die all- 
mihliche Eindeutschung der weiblichen Form bei doppelge- 
schlechtlichen Fremdwérten lisst sich als Assimilationsmerkmal 
hierher verzeichnen.* 


* So finden wir bei Wértern auf—ent Pluralformen wie die Regimenter, die 
Sakramente, die Bombardements; bei denen auf—al solche wie die Choriile, die 
Kaniile, die Spitiiler, die Admirile (auch Admirale). Haiufig stehen fremde und 
eingedeutschte Form gleichwertig nebeneinander, wie die Dramen und die 
Dramas, die Themen und die Themata, die Billets und die Billete, die Kleinodien 
und die Kleinode. 

37 So hat sich die Infinitivendung fremder Verben—ieren (nach der franz. 
Form—ier), als regelmissige Nennform von Fremdwértern (mit folgeweiser 
schwacher Konjugation) erhalten. Indessen lisst sich bei Entlehnungen aus 
der englischen Sprache das Fehlen dieser Endung feststellen. Es seien beispiels- 
halber erwahnt: flirten, kicken, spurten, starten, flanken, parken, dribbeln. 
Beachtungswert ist ein Vorschlag von K. Ammon in Mudtersprache 1936 Sp. 
148, die fremde—ieren-Form allgemein aufzugeben. Interessant ist, dass wir, 
je nachdem das Englische oder Franzisische Leihquelle war, Wérter gleichen 
Stammes mit und ohne die Endung—ieren haben, z.B. flanken und flankieren, 
proben und probieren. Jede der Doppelformen ist verschieden im Bedeutungsin- 
halt. Bekanntlich liegt der Entstehungsgrund solcher Doppelwérter darin, dass 
die friiher tibernommene Form nach und nach einen festen, unwandelbaren 
Bedeutungsinhalt angenommen hat, so dass eine weitere Entlehnung nétig 
wird. Wir haben bereits oben (Note 18) Beispiele solcher Dualformen, an denen 
die deutsche Sprache sehr reich ist, erwihnt und fiigen an: Mébel und Mobilien 
(lat. mobilis, franz. meuble), Priester und Presbyter, Kreuz und Kruzifix, Kerker 
und Karzer (lat. carcer). 

88 Z.B. mit Vor- und Nachsilben wie: entmilitarisieren, unrealisierbar, iéber- 
national, herausspurten, umdribbeln, kulturlos, possierlich, glorreich, giganten- 
artig etc. Auch der umgekehrte Fall, dass fremde Wortpartikel mit deutschen 
Wortern verbunden werden, kommt vereinzelt vor, z.B. Anti-vereinler, Extra- 
blatt; in anderen Fallen dient es als humoristischer Anstrich wie bei Jobsiade, 
Paukant, Hornist, Schwulitit, Plapperment, burschikos usw.; weiteres bei 
Behaghel, Geschichte S.78, Kluge, Unser Deutsch S.90 ff. 

%® Vergleiche etwa: Trainingsspiel, Mobilmachung, Kontrolluhr, Fussball- 
match, Grundstiicksexekution, Giiterproduktion, Haltestation. 

 Z.B. Direktor, Direktorin oder Direktrice; Frisér, Frisérin oder Frisise 
etc. Bemerkenswert ist, dass adverbiale Formen nach franz. Muster (wie juste- 
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Der Weg der Assimilation ist oft sehr lang und fiihrt, wie wir 
gesehen haben, iiber Lautschwund und Lautanfiigung, Lautum- 
stellung und Lautwandel.“ Ist der Angleichungsprozess soweit 
fortgeschritten, dass sich die Entlehnung in Laut, Form und 
diusserem Gewand kaum oder in nichts mehr von einem ein- 
heimischen Wort unterscheidet, dann ist sie zum Lehnwort* 
geworden, dessen fremde Herkunft nur dem Sprachkenner er- 
kennbar ist.“ Das Lehnwort stellt die denkbar weitgehendste 
Phase des Eindeutschungsprozesses dar. Eine solche Eindeutsch- 
ung erscheint zwar nicht als das Idealziel einer Sprachpflege; 
sie ist aber immerhin eine befriedigende Lésung der Fremd- 
wortfrage, wenngleich sie—von Ausnahmefillen abgesehen— 
langsam und unmerklich vonstatten geht und an viele unbe- 
rechenbare und unbeeinflussbare Umstinde (wie Art der Ueber- 
mittlung und Verbreitung, Volkstiimlichkeit u. dergl.) gebunden 
ist. 

II 


Die Eindeutschung setzt eine billigende oder doch wenig- 
stens duldende Einstellung dem Fremdwort gegeniiber voraus. 
Demgegeniiber wird von Sprachreinigern, die dem Fremdwort 
unverséhnlich ablehnend gegeniiberstehen, Entfernung aller 
“Auslindereien” aus dem deutschen Sprachschatz gefordert. 
Mit welcher Berechtigung wird eine solche Forderung erhoben 
und welche Aussicht besteht fiir ihre Durchfiihrbarkeit? Ware 
es nicht einfacher und ratsamer, dem einmal in die deutsche 
Sprache eingedrungenen fremdlindischen Wortschatz dauern- 





ment) vollstandig verschwunden sind, und dass solche nach lat. Vorbild (wie 
totaliter, generaliter) nur noch hier und da als gelehrte Sondervergniigen auf- 
tauchen. In beiden Fallen handelt essich aber nicht um Assimilation, sondern um 
Ausmerzung fremden Sprachgutes. 

“Man vergleiche z.B. folgende “Originale’” mit dem entsprechenden 
Lehnerzeugnis: archiater—Arzt, fenestra—Fenster, molina—Miihle, porta— 
Pforte, scribere—schreiben, pecus—Vieh, contrefait—Konterfei, strike—Streik. 

“ Lehnwort im engeren Sinne des Wortes. Im weiteren Sinne wird der 
Ausdruck auch fiir die Entlehnung schlechthin, also fiir ““Fremdwort,” ge- 
braucht. Dies fiihrt leider zu mancher Begriffsverwirrung und sollte deshalb 
vermieden werden. 

* Welcher Laie wiirde fremde Abstammung hinter Wértern vermuten wie: 
Nase (nasus lat.), Staat (franz. estat, état, lat. status), Mébel (franz. meuble, 
lat. mobilis), dichten (lat. dictare), Tisch (lat. discus), mischen (miscere), 
Pébel (franz. peuple, lat. populus), Peitsche (tschechisch: biti—schlagen). 
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den Aufenthalt zu gewihren und ihn woméglich zu assimilieren? 
Eine solche schlechthin wohlwollende Haltung gegeniiber dem 
Fremdwort ist indes nicht gerechtfertigt und wiirde vor allem 
die Gefahren verkennen, die vom Fremdwort drohen. 

Es gibt zunichst gefiihlsmdssige Griinde gegen das Fremd- 
wort.“ Eine Ueberfiille fremden Wortstoffes droht nicht nur 
eine Erstickung der deutschen Sprache, sondern ist auch ein 
Zeichen sprachlicher Armut und Trigheit. In Wirklichkeit ist— 
wie es Behaghel einmal so treffend ausdriickte (Deutsche Sprache 
$.133)—“‘die deutsche Sprache nicht so arm, dass sie gezwungen 
wire, bei andern Vélkern betteln zu gehen, um ihre Blésse zu 
decken.” Zuviele Fremdwérter vernichten ausserdem die Eigen- 
kraft® der deutschen Sprache und tasten ernstlich an die na- 
tionale Ehre.” 

Dariiber hinaus ist das Fremdwort klassenscheidend. Die 
Sprache des “‘Gebildeten” ist stark von Fremdwértern durch- 
setzt, die dem “‘weniger Gebildeten” unverstandlich bleiben. Es 
hat sich so ein Gegensatz zwischen volkstiimlicher und intellek- 
tueller Hochsprache herausgebildet.*’ Es ist nicht von ungefahr, 
dass das Fremdwort hervorragend Verwendung im sozialen und 
politischen Kampfe gefunden hat.** Denn als Schlagwort bietet 
es hier die Méglichkeit fiir eine verwiasserte, dunkle, nicht selten 
unehrliche Ausdrucksweise, da es im Gegensatz zum deutschen 
Wort inhaltlich viel weiter und umfassender ist.*® 

“ Vendryes, Language S. 282, hebt diesen Umstand besonders hervor. 

“ Thel, Rudolf, spricht hier im gleichen Sinne von der gefahrdeten ‘‘Bild- 
kraft” der Sprache (derselbe, Bildgeheimnis und Wirkung der Sprache, Zeit- 
schrift fiir Deutschkunde, Leipzig, 1935, S. 470 ff., 475). 

“ Begreiflicherweise steht dieses Argument gegen das Fremdwort im 
heutigen Deutschland besonders in Ansehen. Auffillig bleibt jedoch, dass bei 
aller Propaganda gegen das Fremdwort in den heute massgeblichen Kreisen 
Deutschlands noch viele, vermeidbare fremdsprachliche Ausdriicke im Gebrauch 
sind; so etwa: Nationalsozialismus, Chef des Stabes, Propagandaminister, 
Standarte (vom altfranz. estendard, lat. extendere “ausbreiten”). Jede Ausgabe 
des “Vélkischen Beobachters” ist voller Fremdwérter. Mit Recht wird in Mut- 
tersprache 1935 Sp. 436 ff.; 1933 Sp. 399 ff. und 358 (von W. Schulze) hiergegen 
Stellung genommen. 

* Di Unterschied hat Gertrud Ferchland in ihrem Werke V olkstiimliche 
Hochsprache (Hamburg 1935), klar herausgestellt; siehe hierzu auch Geissler, 
Ewald, Intellektuellensprache, Muttersprache 1935 Sp. 411 ff. _ 

** Man beachte z.B. Ausdriicke wie: Proletariat, B isie, Kapitalist, 
Reaktion, Sozialisierung, Boykott, Grossagrarier, Revolution, etc. 

** Man bedenke einmal die vielfiltige Bedeutung von Fremdwirtern wie 
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Das Fremdwort ist tiberdies kalt und Jeer.* Es ist darum 
kaum in gehobener Sprache zu finden, wo Herz und Gemiit 
sprachlichen Ausdruck suchen." So sind die Héchstwerke 
deutscher Dichtung fremdwortfrei.” Um so mehr aber herrscht 
das Fremdwort im Reiche der Wissenschaft. Und doch wire es 
verfehlt zu glauben, dass es hier ohne Fremdwort nicht ginge.™ 
Wie sagte doch einmal Schopenhauer! ‘Der Schriftsteller muss 
ungewohliche Dinge mit gewéhnlichen Worten sagen.” Viele 
Leute nehmen das Umgekehrte an und benutzen das Fremdwort 





Materie, Moment, Faktor, Element, konstatieren, um nur einige zu nennen; 
gegen ihre gedankenlose Anwendung machte schon Wustmann (Alerhand 
Sprachdummheiten S. 423 ff.) Einwendungen geltend. Auch Behaghel (Deutsche 
Sprache S. 132 und Geschichte der deutschen Sprache (S. 76) sowie Schneider, K.., 
(Was ist gutes Deutsch? S. 226) wenden sich gegen solche inhaltlich unbestimmte 
Fremdwérter.—An Bestimmtheit und Schiarfe der Bedeutung ist das Fremdwort 
dem einheimischen Worte nur in dem Sonderfalle ebenbiirtig, wenn nicht gar 
liberlegen, da es als terminus technicus in der Fachsprache verwendet wird 
(siehe oben Text bei Noten 8 und 9). 

5° Schneider, S. 226. 

% Siehe auch Gach Fock, Muttersprache 1936 Sp. 178 und Paul Lorentz, 
Gelehrien-U ndeutsch, M utters prache 1934 Sp. 236-7 (“das Fremdwort ist blutleer 
und von schattenhafter Allgemeinheit”); sehr klar iiber diese Frage Fried- 
lander, Ueber Fremdworte, Deutsche Rundschau 1919 S. 303: “ . . . das deutsche 
Wort hat die tiefere Wucht auf Herz und Gemiit voraus, bleibt aber im Nachteil 
insofern, als es eine weitere Begriffsfliche deckt, Gedanken undicht fasst, durch 
értlichen Wandel beim langerem Gebrauch weiche Grenzen bekommt... ”; 
ebenso Ibel, R., Bildgeheimnis und Wirkung der deutschen Sprache, Zeitschrift 
ftir Deutschkunde 1935 S. 474. 

® Ueber den Gebrauch von Fremdwértern in der Prosaliteratur bedeu- 
tender, zeitgendssischer deutscher Schriftsteller hat A. J. F. Zi id eine 
interessante Untersuchung angestellt (siehe derselbe in The Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, January 1935, p. 24 ff. und in Mutiersprache 1935 Sp. 
121 ff.). 

Dass man wissenschaftlich ohne jegliche Fremdwérter schreiben kann, 
bewies Friedrich Dannenberg in seiner preisgekrénten Arbeit tiber Das Erbe 
Platons in England bis zur Bildung Lylys (Berlin 1932, Junker und Diinnhaupt), 
auf die Theodor Steche in Muttersprache 1932 Sp. 286 riihmlichst hinweist. Aus 
der Fiille der Dannenberg’schen Verdeutschungen seien hervorgehoben: Nach- 
fahrentum fiir Epigonentum, biihnisch fiir dramatisch, erzihlerisch statt episch, 
Gleichbild statt Parallelerscheinung, schmucklich statt dekorativ, Begriffsfach 
fiir Kategorie, Denkkunst fiir Logik, schulmassiger Umraum statt akademisches 
Milieu. Gegen “Gelehrten-Undeutsch” wird auch in Muttersprache 1934 Sp. 
236 ff. von Paul Lorentz zu Felde gezogen; desgleichen in Muttersprache 1934 
Sp. 2, wo die fremdwortreiche Sprache des Philosophen Jaspers gegen die 
fremdwortfreie Ausdrucksweise Heideggers ausgespielt wird. 
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mit Vorliebe als Deckmantel ihrer Un- oder Halbbildung. Die 
Folge davon ist jener bertichtigte falsche Gebrauch von Fremd- 
woértern, der das bekannte Neckwort zeugte “Fremdwérter 
sind Gliicksache!’”’, und von dem schon immer deutsche Witz- 
blitter beliebten Lesestoff schépften.™ 

Letzlich bestehen auch vom dsthetischen Standpunkte Ein- 
winde gegen das Fremdwort. Sein fremder Laut und seine frem- 
de Betonung bringen es in scharfen Gegensatz zur deutschen 
Umgebung.® 

Angesichts dieser gewichtigen Bedenken, die man dem 
fremdsprachigen Ausdruck gegentiber erheben kann, scheint das 
Verlangen nach seiner Entfernung wohl begriindet. Ist es aber 
auch in allen Fallen praktisch durchfiihrbar und ratsam? 

Was das Lehnwort anbetrifft, so ist diese Frage zu verneinen. 
Denn dieses wird von dem “naiven Sprachbewusstsein” wie ein 
deutsches Wort behandelt; seine Entfernung wiirde dem Sprach- 
kérper eine sehr fiihlbare Wunde zufiigen.” Abgesehen davon ist 
eine grosse Anzahl aufgenommener Fremdwérter nicht so ohne 
weiteres entfernbar, da sie unersetzbar sind, um nur einige Worte 
der Hochsprache wie Kultur, Religion, Politik, Person, Humor, 
Theater, Genie, Ideal, Idee anzufiihren.*’ Dabei muss allerdings 


“ Am hdufigsten ist der pleonastische Gebrauch wie etwa: abphotogra- 
phieren, neu renovieren, gule Qualitit, voridbergehende Passanten, das ganze En- 
semble, das erste Debut. Noch viel schlimmer sind Verwechslungen wie: absor- 
bieren statt absolvieren, rabiate statt rapide, antisemitisch fiir antiseptisch, im- 
portieren statt imponieren, konversieren statt konservieren; siehe auch G.v. 
Frankenberg, Misshandelte Fremdwirter, Muttersprache 1936 Sp. 393 ff. Die 
deutsche humoristische Literatur und Karfikatur hat als Opfer und Helden 
dieser Fremdwérterplage die beiden bekannten Typen “Raffke” und “Neureich” 
geschaffen. 

% Mit Recht so Behaghel, Deutsche Sprache S.133 und Richard Schaukal, 
Schreib’ Deutsch, Muttersprache 1933 Sp.34. 

® Vergleiche auch Behaghel, Deutsche Sprache S.133. Sogar ein eifriger 
Sprachreiniger wie Wustmann spricht sich gegen die Entfernung “angenom- 
mener und geliufiger fremder Ausdriicke von Kunst und Wissenschaft” aus 
(derselbe, Allerhand Sprachdummheiten S.415). 

5? Gleicher Ansicht sind W. v. Scholz, Wider die Auslinderei in der Sprache, 
Volkische Kultur, Dresden, Januar 1935; ebenso Rickmer. Widerbiirstige Fremd- 
worter, Muttersprache 1936 Sp.341. Selbst ein Fremdworthasser wie Richard v. 
Schaukal bekennt sich zu Unersetzbarkeit mancher Fremdwiorter (Mutter- 
sprache 1933 Sp.34). Gegenteiliger Ansicht ist Matschoss, A., Religion, Natur 
und Kultur, soll man solche Hochbegriffe verdeutschen? Muttersprache 1936 Sp.3 
ff., der vergeblich darzutun versucht, dass all diese vermeintlich unersetzbaren 
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der Begriff “unersetzbar” bedingt aufgefasst werden; denn die 
deutsche Sprachgeschichte lehrt, dass viele Fremdwérter, die 
einst ins Bereich der Unersetzbarkeit verwiesen wurden, im 
Laufe der Zeit sich als vertretbar erwiesen haben.** Im grossen 
und ganzen fallt der Kreis der nicht oder nur sehr schwer ent- 
fernbaren Fremdwérter mit den Wortgruppen zusammen, fiir 
deren Aufnahme wir friiher eine Lehnnotwendigkeit oder ein 
Lehnbediirfnis festgestellt haben (siehe oben S. 3 ff.). Dariiber 
hinaus gehért aber auch eine ganze Reihe von Ausdriicken der 
tiglichen Umgangssprache zu den “‘unersetzbaren.””®* Erst eine 
treffende, dem Fremdwort ebenbiirtige Verdeutschung schafft 
hier Abhilfe. 
III 


Die Verdeutschung ist das wirksamste und zugleich vornehm- 
ste Mittel fiir eine Reinhaltung und Reinigung der deutschen 
Sprache von fremden Bestandteilen. Sie muss in die Bresche 
springen, die im Sprachgebaude durch Ausscheidung des Fremd- 
wortes entsteht.® Hier sei auf die Bedeutung der Verdeutschung 
fiir eine Fremdwortausschaltung eingegangen.™ 





Fremdworte durch deutsche Ausdriicke wiedergegeben werden kénnen; fiir 
keines der fraglichen Wérter vermag er ein einziges, den Gedankeninhalt allum- 
fassendes einheimisches Wort anzufiihren; so erwihnt er fiir “Natur” nicht 
weniger als folgende Bezeichnungen: Gottwelt, Weltall, Unendlichkeit, Lebens- 
strom, Freie, Mutter Griin; siehe auch Note 59. 

% Das Wort Allusion z.B. galt lange Zeit fiir unersetzbar (siche Muéter- 
sprache 1936 Sp.46). Madame und Demoiselle wurden gemiiss Behaghel (Deutsche 
Sprache $.134) noch 1815 fiir unverdeutschbar gehalten. 

5° Z.B. Gentleman, Kavalier, Baby, Star, Auto, Musikinstrument, Ballon, 
Maschine. Zwar kénnen in all den aufgefiihrten Fallen die in dem Fremdwort 
verkérperten Gedankeninhalte auf dem Wege von Be- und Umschreibungen 
zum Ausdruck gebracht werden; aber eine kurze, die Idee scharf erfassende und 
allumspannende sprachliche Deckung fehlt noch. Solange eine solche mangelt, 
ist das Fremdwort nicht vermeidbar. 

* Die Verdeutschung ist begrifflich und gegenstindlich wohl von der Ein- 
deutschung auseinanderzuhalten, bei der es nicht um die Ersetzung, sondern 
um die Eingliederung eines in Form, Klang und Erscheinung fremden Wortes 
in den einheimischen Wortschatz geht. 

* Eine Behandlung der Voraussetzungen und Mittel der Verdeutschung fiir 
den Einzelfall wiirde den Rahmen dieser Ausfiihrungen sprengen. Es sei hierfiir 
auf die ausgezeichneten Arbeiten verwiesen von: Theodor Steche, Neue Wege 
sum reinen Deutsch, 1925; Karl Schneider, Reines Deutsch, 1931; Henrick Becker, 
Das deutsche Neuwort, Leipzig 1933; Wilhelm Pfaff, Zum Kampf um deutsche 
Ersatsworter, Giessener Beitriige zur Deutschen Philologie, Band 31. Wegen 
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Entwicklungsgeschichtlich haben sich zwei Arten der Ver- 
deutschung herausgebildet: die Lehniibersetzung und das Ersatsz- 
wort. Beide erstreben gemeinsam eine selbstindige, deutsche 
sprachliche Deckung des geistigen Inhalts des Fremdwortes. 
Bei der Lehniibersetzung geschieht dies im méglichst treuen 
Anschluss an Wort und Sinn des Vorbildes, wihrend beim Er- 
satzwort jener Gedankeninhalt in freier Wortschépfung aus 
dem deutschen Wortschatz wiedergegeben wird.* Die deutsche 
Sprache ist voller solcher Lehniibersetzungen und Ersatzwér- 
ter. 

Fiir die Durchsetzungskraft beider Verdeutschungsformen im 
Sprachgebrauch sind mancherlei Umstinde bedeutsam. Die 
Verdeutschung muss zunichst volkstiimlich sein, d.h. das Sprach- 
gefiihl treffen.™ Mit einer sklavischen Uebertragung des fremden 





Einzelheiten sei ferner auf die zahlreichen Verdeutschungswirterbiicher Bezug 
genommen z.B. Campe, J. H., Wérterbuch zur Erklirung und Verdeutschung 
unserer Sprache, Braunschweig 1813; Sarrazin, O., Verdeutschungswirterbuch, 
Berlin 1889 ff.; Verdeutschungswirterbuch des Allgemeinen deutschen Sprach- 
vereins, Leipzig 1890 ff.; Sanders, Verdeutschungswirlerbuch, Leipzig 1884 ff.; 
Dunger, Wérterbuch sur V erdeutschung entbehrlicher Fremdwirter, 1882 ff.; Heyse, 
Fremdwirterbuch, 1804 ff. und 1903 ff.; Pekrun, Richard, Das Deutsche Wort, 
Leipzig 1934. 

® Eine sehr klare Definition und begriffliche Abgrenzung von Lehniiber- 
setzung und Ersatzwort hat Elisabeth Beck herausgearbeitet in ihrem Wesen 
und Wert der Lehnilbersetcung, Beitrige zur deutschen Philologie, Giessen 1935 
S.6. 

® Lehniibersetzungen sind z.B.: Mitleid (compassio), Gewissen (consci- 
entia), Wohltat (beneficium), Erbauung (aedificatio), Gleichgewicht (aequili- 
brium), Fernsprecher (Telefon), Halbwelt (demi-monde) Schmelzschokolade 
(chocolat fondant) Drehbank (turning bench), Pferdekraft (horse power), 
Wochenende (weekend), Schnappschuss (snap shot). Als Ersatzwérter seien 
erwihnt: Briefwechsel (Korrespondenz), Zerrbild (Karfikatur), Verfasser 
(Autor), Freistaat (Republik), Mundart (Dialekt); die Mehrzahl der hier aufge- 
fiihrten Ersatzwérter sind Schépfungen des bedeutenden Sprachreinigers Campe 
um die Wende des vorigen Jahrhunderts, siehe Hirt, Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache, S.236; beachte auch oben Note 53. Unter Ersatzwort ist auch der sprach- 
schépferische Vorgang zu begreifen, dass ein vorhandenes deutsches Wort mit 
neuem, zusitzlichem Bedeutungsinhalt ausgestattet wird, z.B. das Wort, 
“Stimme” i.S. von Wahlstimme nach dem Vorbild des franz. “voix”; naheres bei 
Beck eod. S.8. 

“ Als klassische Beispiele unpopulirer Verdeutschungsversuche in der 
deutschen Sprachgeschichte werden oft mit Vorliebe angefiihrt : “Entknédelung” 
(fiir enodatio i.S. von interpretatio), ‘““Tageleuchter” (fiir Fenster), “Gesichts- 
erker” (fiir Nase), “Zeugemutter” (fiir Natur), “Jungfernzwinger” (fiir Non- 
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Musters ist der Sache der Verdeutschung nicht gedient.™ Das 
Sprachgefiihl wehrt sich auch gegen langatmige Verdeutschun- 
gen. Kein Wunder dann, wenn im Wettstreit das kurzsilbige 
Fremdwort obsiegt.” Bei allem ist natiirlich wiinschens- und 
erstrebenswert, dass neben dem Sprachgefiihl auch die Sprach- 
logik gewahrt bleibt.” 

Da die Verdeutschung eines Fremdwortes die Kenntnis 
mehrerer Fremdsprachen voraussetzt, so ist ihre Durchfiihrung 
am besten gebildeten Menschen mit sprachschépferischem Sinn 





nenkloster). Diese vielgeschmiten und vielverlachten Wérter wurden jedoch nie 
ernstlich vorgeschlagen. Sehr zu Unrecht wurden diese und dhnliche “Ver- 
deutschungen” oft Phillip v. Zesen, einem hervorragenden Fiihrer der Sprach- 
reinigungsbewegung des 17. Jahrhunderts’ zugeschrieben; gegen diese Ansicht 
wenden sich mit Nachdruck Kluge (Deutsche Sprachgeschichte S.329) und Be- 
haghel (Geschichte der deutschen Sprache S.73). Unvolkstiimlich erscheinen auch 
Verdeutschungsvorschlige wie malnehmen (fiir multiplizieren) oder hochnehmen 
(fiir potengieren) u. dergl. Ausdriicke, wie E. Mecenseffy sie fiir die Mathematik 
und Naturwissenschaft vorschligt (siehe Verdeutschungsbuch 14 des Allgemeinen 
deutschen S prachvereins und Unterrichtsblatter fiir Mathematik und Naturwissen- 
schaft 1935, Heft 7). Sonsthin sind aber die Plane Mecenseffy’s sehr beachtlich; 
siehe auch die Verdeutschungsvorschlige von C. Schiffer fiir biologische 
Fachausdriicke in U nterrichtsblatter fiir Mathematik etc. Heft 7 $.231-38. 

® Das gilt z.B., wenn “Omnibus” (ein Gefahrt) mit “der All” wiedergegeben 
werden soll (vergl. Ammon, Muttersprache 1935 Sp.118). 

So ist die herrschende Verdeutschung fiir “Antenne” Empfangs- und 
Sendedraht. “Zusammenzihlen” erscheint plump neben “addieren”; die von 
Ammon vorgeschlagene Ersetzung durch “mehren” ist bei weitem vorzuziehen 
(siehe derselbe Muttersprache 1936 Sp.147, wo statt der Ersatzworte verviel- 
faltigen (fir multiplizieren), abziehen (fiir subtrahieren) die viel schéneren und 
biindigeren Ausdriicke “vielen” und “‘mindern” angeraten werden). 

87 Fin ernstliches Hindernis scheint aber eine Vernachlissigung dieser 
Forderung fiir die Eingewéhnung einer Verdeutschung im Sprachgebrauch nicht 
zu sein. Das ist ein Beweis mehr dafiir, dass im Gebiete der Sprache nicht 
logische, sondern psychologische und dsthetische Umstinde der Sprachentwick- 
lung den Weg zeigen; gegen Sprachlogik allgemein, Kluge, Fr., Unser Deutsch 
S.13 und Giintert, H., Grundfragen der Sprachwissenschaft, Leipzig, 1925, 
S.25-26.—So setzten sich z.B. Worte durch wie Straftat fiir Delikt, Begleiter- 
scheinung fiir Symptom, Fehlbetrag fiir Defizit, Beweggrund fiir Motiv, Fahr- 
gast fiir Passagier, Fahrkarte fiir Billet, Gelande fiir Terrain, Abteil fiir Coupé, 
Schriftleiter fiir Redakteur, trotzdem sich streng sprachlogisch Einwinde gegen 
sie vorbringen lassen und tatsichlich auch von G. Wustmann vorgebracht 
wurden; siehe derselbe Allerhand Sprachdummheiten, 1903 S.353, 354-55. Seine 
(eodem S.414-15) zum Vorschlag gebrachten Ersatzwérter, wie Zeitungsmeister 
(fir Redakteur, Schriftleiter), oder Fach (fiir Coupé, Abteil) waren wohl 
logischer aber nicht volkstiimlich genug. 
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anvertraut.®* Das will aber keineswegs besagen, dass nur der 
Gebildete oder gar nur der Sprachwissenschaftler allein fiir 
Fragen der Verdeutschung zustindig sein soll, da Kenntnis von 
Sprachen und gute Bildung nicht eins gehen mit Wissen um die 
Feinheiten der eigenen Sprache und mit sprachschépferischer 
Begabung. 

Die Verdeutschung muss sodann rechtzeitig erfolgen, d.h. sie 
muss zu einer Zeit einsetzen, da das Fremdwort noch nicht Wur- 
zel in der Sprachgewohnheit geschlagen hat.®® So erscheint es 
heute z.B. ziemlich aussichtslos fiir ““Orient’”’ die Verdeutschung 
“Aufgang” (also eine Lehniibersetzung) einfiihren zu wollen,” 
oder fiir “Kultur” das Ersatzwort “‘Pflege,”” oder “‘Urgarten” 
anstelle von “Paradies.” 

Gerade die zuletzt genannten Beispiele weisen auf eine 
Schranke fiir die Verdeutschung hin. Sie ist nicht am Platze, 
wenn das Fremdwort sich bereits zum Lehnwort entwickelt, also 
assimiliert hat. Denn Eindeutschung macht Verdeutschung 
iiberfliissig.” Wenn und solange sich die Verdeutschung in dem 
hier abgesteckten Rahmen hilt, ist sie ein zweckdienliches, 
brauchbares Mittel im Kampfe um die Ausschaltung des Fremd- 
wortes. 


68 Mangel an Sprachschépfung und Sprachsinn haften Verdeutschungen an 
wie: “Feuerfriede” fiir Krematorium (Pebsdamgter Tageszeitung Juli 1932, Nr. 
160), oder “Hof” fiir Kaserne, oder “Verfiigung” fiir Reserve (so Marx in Mut- 
tersprache 1936 Sp.434). 

** Vorbildlich in dieser Hinsicht ist die Sprache des deutschen Rundfunk- 
wesens, wo friihzeitig brauchbare Verdeutschungen eingefiihrt wurden (wegen 
Einzelheiten sei auf einen Aufsatz Radio auf Deutsch in der Deutsch-Schlesischen 
Funkstunde vom 14. Dezember 1934, Breslau verwiesen). Nur der Tatsache, dass 
die Verdeutschungen von englischen Ausdriicken in der Fussballsprache ver- 
haltnismassig friih einsetzten, ist es zuzuschreiben, dass die deutsche Fussball- 
sprache heute nahezu fremdwortfrei ist; siehe hierzu auch Melvin Valk, die 
Entwicklung der deutschen Fussballsprache, The Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, 1935 S. 567 ff. 

7 Noch weiter ins Gewicht fallt hier, dass bereits ein gutes Ersatzwort 
fiir “Orient” in dem Ausdruck “Morgenland” besteht, neben dem eine weitere 
Verdeutschung weder Sinn noch Zweck hat. 

7 So Schneider, Was ist gues Deutsch? S.203 und 228. 

™ Gemiss Watzlick; siehe hieriiber Ammon in Mutlersprache 1936 Sp.5. 

% Das wird von fanatischen Sprachreinigern oft ausser Acht gelassen; sie 
wittern hinter jedem Lehnwort, das nur ein bisschen nach Ausland schmeckt, 
eine ‘“‘Welscherei,” die mit Stumpf und Stiel ausgerottet werden muss. 
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Zusammenfassend lasst sich hinsichtlich der Entfernung von 
Fremdwértern aus dem deutschen Wortschatze der Grundsatz 
aufstellen: Kein fremdlindischer Ausdruck hat Aufenthaltsberech- 
tigung in der deutschen Sprache, wenn er ebenso gut durch ein 
deutsches Wort wiedergegeben werden kann. Das enthilt zugleich 
die positive Forderung: Nur Fremdwérter, die ihrem Gedankenin- 
halt nach eine Bereicherung des deutschen Sprachschatzes bringen, 
sind der Aufnahme wiirdig und fihig. Die Frage der Entfernung 
und Entfernbarkeit des Fremdwortes bemisst sich letzten Endes 
demnkch nach seinem inneren Wert. Eine Wertung des fremden 
Ausdrucks “kann aber nicht”—wie die Sprachreiniger in vielen 
Landern zu glauben geneigt sind—‘“schlechthin mit dem Befehl 
abgetan werden, das Fremdwort sei wie die Pest zu meiden, son- 
dern erheischt eine sorgfiltige Erwigung der Licht- und Schat- 
tenseiten eines jeden einzelnen Wortes hinsichtlich der Aus- 
driickbarkeit jenes besonderen Gedankeninhalts im einheimi- 
schen Sprachschatz.”’* 

Von dem inneren Wert des Fremdwortes hingt auch sein 
ferneres Schicksal ab. Wird es trotz des zugestindnislosen, blind- 
wiitigen Kampfes, der heute gegen es entbrannt ist, iiberleben? 

Immer wieder in der Zukunft werden, wie in der Vergangen- 
heit, Wérter aus anderen Sprachgemeinschaften, die sprachlich 
eine Neuerscheinung im einheimischen Kulturleben verkérpern, 
in den deutschen Wortschatz Eingang suchen und finden. Dieser 
Vorgang ist nur der zwangsweise Ausfluss allen Kulturaustau- 
sches. Griinde der Notwendigkeit, der Zweckmissigkeit, nicht 
zuletzt auch Ehrfurcht vor der fremden Sprachgemeinschaft 
gebieten die Aufnahme des fremden Ausdrucks. 

Ferner wird die deutsche Fachsprache nie auf das Fremd- 
wort als zweckdienliches, erprobtes Mittel iibernationaler Ver- 
standigung verzichten kénnen und wollen.” 


™ So Otto Jespersen, Language S.211. 

% Gleicher Ansicht auch Karl Schneider, trotz grundsitzlich ablehnender 
Einstellung gegeniiber dem Fremdwort (derselbe, Was ist gutes Deutsch? S.228) 
und Behaghel, Deutsche Sprache S.134. Gegen die Ausschaltung von Fachaus- 
driicken der Musik spricht sich nachdriicklichst Raabe (in Muttersprache 1935 
Sp. 336) aus. Beachtenswert sind auch die Darlegungen von Theodor Steche 
Die heutige Stellung der Wissenschaft zur Fremdwortfrage, Sprachkwart vom Okt. 
1931, Nr. 10, Berlin; siche auch Mudtersprache 1932 Sp.27 ff. 
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Aber auch die tagliche Umgangssprache wird nicht ganz oh- 
ne Fremdwort auskommen kénnen. Hohes Alter und ehren- 
volle Tradition der fremden Giste sind sichere Anzeichen und 
Biirgen fiir deren Lehnfahigkeit und Lehnwiirdigkeit. Ihre Ein- 
biirgerung muss, soweit sie nicht schon zum Abschluss gekom- 
men ist, mit allen Mitteln betrieben werden. Eine Verdringung 
solcher heimatberechtigter Fremdwérter wiirde eine Pliinderung 
des deutschen Sprachschatzes von viel wertvollem Sprachgut 
bedeuten”® und das Sprachbewusstsein vergewaltigen.””7 Da- 
gegen wird all jener auslindische Sprachballast, der grund- und 
zwecklos Zugang zum deutschen Wortschatz gefunden hat, mit 
der Zeit den Aufenthalt verwehrt bekommen; das um so nach- 
haltiger und schneller, als gute Verdeutschungen in etwaige 
Sprachliicken springen kénnen. 

Das kiinftige Los des Fremdwortes ist heute mehr denn je 
aufs engste mit dem Gang der politischen Verhiltnisse in 
Deutschland verkniipft. Bei der Beeinflussungsmacht, die der 
heutige Staat auf das dffentliche und private Leben auszuiiben 
vermag, hat der alte Schlachtruf der Puristen, “Sprich’ und 
schreib’ Deutsch,” griéssere Aussicht auf Umsetzung in die Tat 
gewonnen als je zuvor. Es ist aber voraussehbar, dass er nie ganz 
verwirklicht werden wird. Denn das Fremdwort hat—amit allen 
hier gemachten Vorbehalten gesagt—eine Daseinsberechtigung. 
Wer ihm ein solches Existenzrecht abspricht, befiirwortet nichts 
weniger als den Aus- und Abschluss Deutschlands von der Kul- 
turgemeinschaft der Vélker. 

EuGEN KAUFMANN 
Baltimore 


% Beweise dessen finden sich bei E. Beck, eod. $.22. 

™ Denn manche ungeziigelte Sprachreiniger scheuen sich nicht, die “‘Aus- 
rottung” von “Ausliindereien und Welschereien” zur fordern wie: Strasse 
(lat. strata), Brief (brevis), brav (franz. brave), schreiben (scribere), lesen 
(legere) und viele andere alteingesessene Worte. 








NOTES ON THE INTENSIVE USE OF 
GERMANIC *é, *to, ‘to: too’ 


“Ein eigentiimlicher, schon uralter Gebrauch von zu ist der 
vor Adj. und Adv. zur Bezeichnung des Ubermasses zu gross, zu 
viel, zu sehr. Der Ursprung dieses Gebrauchs ist nicht ermittelt.”* 

In all attempts to trace the origin of this adverbial intensive, 
the preposition is generally accepted as the earlier form and the 
starting point for any acceptable explanation of the change in 
meaning and grammatical function.? Originally the preposition 
indicated “motion toward a place,’”’ and then, considering the 
result of the action, “‘rest in a place.” 

The intensive adverb does not occur in East Germanic, but 
this may possibly be due to the restricted scope and the paucity 
of the recorded material.* However, in the earliest North and 
West Germanic documents the adverbial use is well established, 
so that any theory regarding its origin and development must be 
accepted upon the basis of innate probability. Many suggestions 
have been offered, but no one has thus far found general accept- 
ance.‘ 

G. Dubislav® bases his explanation on a passage in ME. Misc. 
153, 237: lyhtliche me come therinne ac up never to so deep it is. He 
points out that éo here has the prepositional significance of “up 
to so deep.” “ ‘Nach hin tief’ ist so viel wie ‘bis hin tief’ und 
dieses ist von ‘sehr tief’ nicht mehr weit entfernt.”’ This is similar 
to the usage cited in the English Dialect Dictionary under too: 
Chs. Dunnot dig it too very deep, but both passages are too late 
in time, however welcome they might be as examples of the in- 
termediate stage between preposition and adverb. 

Piper*® suggests that the construction of zi with adjective and 
adverb may designate purpose.’ 

1H. Paul, Deutsches Worterbuch, 4th ed. (1935), v. su. 

* But Weekley, Etymological Dictionary of Modern English, 1921: “the 
original idea is that of addition, superfluity.” 

* OHG. Tatian also contains no example of the intensive use of zi. Latin 
nimis is rendered by thrato. Cf. Sievers, Tatian, Paderborn, 1892; F. Kohler, 
Lateinisch-Althochdeutsches Glossar sur Tatiantibersetsung, Paderborn, 1914. 

* Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax (1924), m1, 16: “Eine Sonderstellung nimmt das 
wgerm. fe (ae. #6) ein, dem an. #i/ entspricht und das bis jetzt unerklart ist.” 

* “Studien zur mittelenglischen Syntax, tv,” Anglia 46, 240. 

* Glossar su Otfrid. 

7 “vielleicht . . . als Bezeichnung des Zweckes . . . zu deuten.” 
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Erdmann® believes that the use of 2i with adjectives and ad- 
verbs developed from zi with the dative in the predicate, particu- 
larly with the verbs stn, uuerdan, duan, zellan. He notes that in 
Otfrid the dative construction and the adverbial use are found 
after the same verbs, but he offers no supporting evidence from 
other OHG writers or other Germanic dialects. 

Behaghel® derives the use from ellipsis: “Man kénnte sich 
denken, dass zu gut aus einer Ersparung entstanden wire: ‘gut, 
(da)zu gut oder (zum Guten hin) gut’.’’ No examples are offered 
to support this contention; in fact, Old Norse is cited in opposi- 
tion to the theory: ‘‘Dagegen scheint an. ti] zu sprechen, dem die 
Bedeutung ‘dazu’ fremd ist.” He suggests that the ON use may 
have arisen through analogy with OE fo. 

Blatz’® explains the change by ascribing additional meaning 
to the preposition zu. He would have it mean “zu—hinzu,” 
“iiber—hinaus.” “Der Wein ist zu stark” means “driiber hinaus 
stark,” that is “tiber den Starken hinaus.” He translates the 
MHG versprich ez (das Heiraten) niht ze sére“ as meaning 
“sprich es nicht ab zu einem hohen Grade hinzu—iiber einen 
hohen Grad hinaus.” Just how the preposition developed this 
new meaning is not explained. 

A re-reading of the Heliand has brought to my attention cer- 
tain passages (which may be paralleled in the other German 
dialects); they suggest that the origin of the intensive use may 
be found in the use of the preposition in negative understate- 
ments. That this device is common to all old Germanic poetry 
has been adequately demonstrated.” In the Heliand the fre- 
quent use of “variation’™ is of great assistance in determining 
the idiomatic meaning of the passages. For this reason the Old 
Saxon poem may well serve as a starting point for the discussion. 

The variation in the following passage establishes the mean- 
ing: 

® Syntax der Sprache Otfrids, 11, 94, note 1. 

® Deutsche Syntax, 11, 16, note 1. 

10 Neuhochdeutsche Grammatik, 3rd ed. (1900), 1, 584. 

1 Nibelungenlied 16, 1 (Bartsch, Das Nibelungenlied, Leipzig, 1931). 

2 E. Lércher, “Die unechte Negation bei Otfrid und im Heliand,” PBrB 
xxv, 543 ff.; A. Hiibner, “Die ‘mhd. Ironie’ oder die Litotes im Altdeutschen,” 
Palaestra 170; F. Brachner, “Understatement in OE Poetry,” PMLA tn, 915 


ff.; L. M. Hollander, ‘‘Litotes in Old Norse,” PLMA um, 1 ff. 
3S. Colliander, Der Parallelismus im Heliand, Lund Diss., 1912. 
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Hel. 3053" Thé te lat ni uuard 
Simon Petrus: sprak s4n angegin 


“Then Simon Peter was not too late (i.e., was no laggard), spoke 
at once in answer.” 

In Hel. 1561 ne galpo thu far thinum gebum te suutdo the con- 
text shows the meaning to be “do not boast at all about your 
gifts.” Similarly Hel. 320,% Gen. 279. Accepting the preposi- 
tional use as the starting point, the phrase me galpo thu ... te 
suutdo would mean “do not boast to the extent considered as 
suutdo.” The implication is that the action to such a degree is 
to be deprecated, is in excess of that which is considered proper 
and right, and hence should not be carried out at all. In the posi- 
tive construction the same idea of excess would be inherent. He 
did boast to the extent of suutdo, that is, in excess, beyond what 
was proper, “‘too much.” 

Similar uses exist in the other West Germanic dialects. In 
Old English, Christ 372b-373a Cym n&@, haleba Cyning, ne lata 
6 lange, ‘Come now, King of heroes, do not tarry too long’’”” 
obviously means “do not tarry at all, come now, at once.” 
Similarly Andreas 98, 1432; Jul. 573; Seel. 38. Old High German, 
Otfrid m1, 1, 20 mi dua iz 21 spati “do not do it too late” means 
“immediately.” Similarly Otfrid m, 19, 6 mirgeit imo iz 21 guate 
“er muss Strafe leiden.”"* The examples in Old Frisian are too 
few in number to offer any supporting evidence. R. 13,3 to fela 
ne stride (nimis contendat) may imply “do not quarrel at all.’” 

In North Germanic til has replaced West Germanic *#e, and 
remarkably enough not only as a preposition, but also as an in- 
tensive adverb. The following passages from the Edda*® exem- 
plify the use in negative understatements: Sg. 34, 3 varpka til 
éngh ne’ ofbrungen “ich war nicht sehr beschrinkt oder behin- 
dert, d.h. ich erfreute mich unbeschrankter Freiheit.”™ Br. 18,1 
Mantat, Gunnarr, til gérva pat “erinnerst dich nicht allzugenau 


“ Heliand quotations from Behaghel, Heliand und Genesis, 3rd ed., Halle, 
1922. ne forhugi thu sie te hardo; thu scalt sie haldan uuel. 

1 sea ni wurdun te lata huuerigin, ac se gengun im an is gestselé. 

7 Jam noli tardere (note in Cook, The Christ of Cynewulf, Boston, 1900.) 

18 Lércher, op. cit., p. 544. 

1 Richthofen, Friesische Rechtsquellen, 1840. 

* B. Sijmons, Die Lieder der Edda, Halle, 1906. 

* Gering-Sijmons, Kommentar zu den Liedern der Edda, Halle, 1927. 
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daran,’”” “So ginzlich, Gunnar, vergassest du’s.”™ Did this 
arise independently in Old Norse, or did the North Germanic 
til take over all the uses of West Germanic *#e? In the modern 
Scandinavian languages the preposition /i/ is still employed, but 
the intensive function has been assumed by for, which in Old 
Norse was found with a few words as an intensive prefix, for- 
tell, formikell, forlj6tr.* 

The suggested semantic development from use in a negative 
understatement resembles the accepted etymology and evolution 
in meaning of Latin nimis.* IE *ne-mis is formed from the nega- 
tive me and the comparative of *meio- “little, slight,’”’ so that 
“‘not too little’”’ comes to mean “too much, too.” 

Another influence which would support the idea of excess, 
developed in the understatement, might be the frequent occur- 
rence of *te with adjectives and adverbs which in themselves 
denote a high degree or great quantity, for instance: 

Old Saxon: filo (Hel. 2563, 4139, 4706, 5755); mikil (Hel. 
1505); suutdo (Hel. 1561, 1685, 2717); hardo (Hel. 320, 1093, 
1405). 

Old High German:* filu (Otfrid 111,6,9; Notker 1, 101,28); 
unmezig (Notker 1,15,8f); harto (Notker 1,318,30) 

Old English: fela (Christ 1568, Andreas 1301); swtde (Elene 
663, Juliana 99, 194). 

Old Frisian: felo (R.13,3); swtthe (W. 13,3). 

Old Norse:?? mikell (Sturl. 1, 355, 30, Grm. 1, 1); mjgk (Hfr. 
3,3); mart (H§v. 27, 4, Ls. 5, 4). 

™ “litotes statt alz eige” (Gering-Sijmons Kommentar). 

* Simrock-Neckel translation. 

™“ This intensive prefix also occurred in Old English: forswtp, formanig, 
forlytel, frebeorht (praeclarus), fremére (praeclarus), etc., and Old High German: 
forawizo (praescius), forewizoc (praefagus), etc. Celtic shows a similar prefix: OI 
ro-bheag “‘too little,” ro-mdr “too large,” ro-mbath “very well”: Celtic ro= Latin 
pro. It cannot be determined whether this prefix developed independently in 
the cognate dialects, or is due to semantic analogy with the Latin. The OE forms 
with fre- suggest loan translation from the Latin. 

* F. Sommer, J. F., x1, 95; Breal, K. Z., 18, 456; Walde-Pokorny, Ver- 
gleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen, (1927-32), m, 242. 

* Old High German examples from P. Piper, Otfrids Evangelienbuch, 1, 2nd 
Ed. 1882, u, 1887; Sehrt-Starck, Notkers des Deutschen Werke, 1, 1933-34, u, 
1935. 


7 Old Norse examples from J. Fritzner, Ordbog over det gamle norske S prog, 
1896; B. Sijmons, Die Lieder der Edda, 1906. 
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The addition of other intensifying adverbs signifying ‘‘com- 
pleteness, large amount, etc.”” may have tended to assist the in- 
tensive function of *#e. 

Old Saxon: al te lat (Hel. 142). 

Old High German: alles zi freit (Otfrid tv, 6, 36). 

Old English: eall t6 medemlice (Sax. Chron. 1095E); ealles t6 
orméd (Met. 5, 30, Gu. 634), #6 fela micles (Beowulf 694, Jul. 
444). 

Old Frisian: al 46 fyr (W. 3, 20). 

Old Norse: alls til lengi (Helr. 14; Fm. v1, 35, 1); heldr til 
seinn (Vem. 7, 28); helst til lengi (Fm. x1, 204, 28); hglste snjaller 
(HH. 1, 27, 5); mikelste snimma (Hév. 66, 1).7* 

To recapitulate: OE #, OS te, OHG 2i, ze, OF r 46, te, ON 
til are used in the prepositional function and with the original 
meaning to indicate the point to which an action extends. From 
negative understatements which imply absolute negation, the 
positive comes to suggest an activity which is in excess of what 
is right and proper. This semantic change is then supported by 
the use with adjectives or adverbs which in themselves suggest 
high degree or great quantity, and further strengthened by the 
addition to the construction of intensifying adverbs which also 
indicate a high degree or completeness. 

Lynwoop G. Downs 
University of Minnesota 


*8 Neckel, Edda Glossar, 1927, 169 ff. believes that ¢7 in mikils ti (Sijmons: 
mikilste) represents Germanic *te; Noreen, Altislandische Grammatik, 4th ed. 
297, note 2 explains ¢i as a shortened form of fil. 

















THE VARIANTS OF THE “EMMEN- 
TALER KUHREIHEN” 


In the library of the University of Chicago there is a copy of 
the first printed collection of Swiss folk-songs, Acht Schweizer- 
Kiihrethen, mit Musik und Text (Berne, 1805), containing nu- 
merous manuscript notes apparently written by a contemporary 
hand. These manuscript variants differ considerably from the 
printed texts of the corresponding songs. The most arresting of 
them are the notes to the “Emmentaler Kiihreihen.” Their 
interest lies in their radical deviations from the accepted text 
and the lack, so far as I know, of any other significant variants of 
this song. The printed text of the “Emmentaler Kiihreihen” ap- 
peared in a late eighteenth-century broadside, “Drey neue 
Lieder,””' the Acht Schweizer-Kiihreihen of 1805, Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn of 1808,? and the enlarged third and fourth editions 
of the Kiihreihen, issued by J. R. Wyss under the title Sammlung 
von Schweizer-Kiihreihen und Volksliedern (Berne, 1818 and 
1826).* Later collections reprinted the text from Wyss. With the 
exception of minor orthographic and stylistic changes, none of 
these texts vary from the broadside. 

The text of the ““Emmentaler Kiihreihen” in the broadside 
consists of seven strophes sung alternately by a boy and a girl. 
Out of concern for his shoes, the boy hesitates to go up to his 
sweetheart, who stands on a precipice, and, when she answers 
this objection, he wants to put off the visit until Sunday. In the 
rest of the song they symbolize their love in scenes taken from 
herding and milking. The text is as follows: 

Knab. 
1 Mys Lieb’ isch gar wyt inne, 
Dort inne uf der steinige Fluh; 


Wenn i scho zun ihm wetti, 
O so reute mi di Schuh! 
Meitschi. 
2 La du di d’Schuh nit reuen, 
Leg du dine Bantdffeli a; 
1 Karl Bode, Die Bearbeitung der Vorlagen in Des Knaben Wunderhorn 
(Palaestra, Lxxvi; Berlin, 1909), pp. 230 f. 
? m1, 135 ff. Also ed. K. Bode (Berlin, 1916), n, 316. 
* I have been unable to see the second edition, ed. G. J. Kuhn, Sammlung 
von Schweizer-Kitihreihen und V olksliedern, (Berne, 1812). 
* The version printed in Acht Schweizer-Kihreihen differs from the broad- 
side text given here only in minor points of orthography and punctuation. 
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We du si de hest broche, 
So chast ja de angeri ha. 
Knab. 

3 I ma nit i der Wuche 
Uf d Fluh zu mynem Schatzeli ga, 
Es gitt ja so ne Fyrtig, 

Wo ni zum Schitzeli cha! 
Meitschi. 

4 My Schatz cha gar gut hornen, 
Er cha di Reyhli alli gar wohl; 
Er hornt mer alli Morgen, 

O wenn i ga melche soll. 


Knab. 

5 Mys Lieb’ trybt iiber d’Gasse, 
Gar s’tusigs schines Triippeli Veh! 
O i ha gar langi Zyti, 

Wenn is de so nimme cha g’seh! 
Meitschi. 

6 Wenn i de soll ga miilche, 

So steyt mer de mys Kitihli nit recht; 
Da stellen i d’s Ktibli nabe mi, 
U gaugle mit dem Knecht. 

Knab. 


7 O d’s Kihli wey mer verkaufe, 
O d’s Kilbeli wey mer de no b’ha; 
Wenn friih de d’Meitscheni miilche, 
Chan i de no zu der gah. 


As O. von Greyerz has pointed out,' this dialogue song is not 
a Kiihreihen in the strictest sense. The original Kihreihen were 
probably not songs at all, but characteristic melodies played by 
herdsmen on the Alpine horn.® Later on these melodies came to 
be sung and Kihreihen texts were developed. Only a few of these 
texts have been preserved. They consist of a herdsman’s call to 
his cows, a description of his chores, and some lyrical inserts. 
However, the nineteenth-century collectors applied the term 
Kiihreihen to any folk-song depicting the life of the Alpine herds- 


5 Im Réseligarte, v1 (Berne, 1925), 75. For a brief discussion of the K#hreihen 
see Greyerz’ article in Merker und Stammler, Reallexikon der deutschen Literatur- 
geschichte, tv (Berlin, 1931), 49 ff. 

* Cf. L. Gauchat, Etude sur le ranz des vaches fribourgeios (Zurich, 1899), 
3-11. 
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man, and it is only in this very broad sense that the song under 
consideration here can be called a Kithreihen. 

The Chicago manuscript of the “Emmentaler Kiihreihen” 
represents an oral tradition independent of the printed version. 
A variant strophe is written in beside each of those in the text 
with the exception of the third, which is crossed out with the 
note “ist neu hinzugedichtet.” The fifth and sixth strophes are 
also crossed out, the one with the note “‘ist auch neu,” the other 
with the remark “gehért zu einem andern Reim.” The stanzas 
substituted for these two differ from all the rest written in by the 
annotator in that the former is in German script and the latter 
has the spacing shown below. The annotator evidently recog- 
nizes stanzas 1, 2, 4, and 7 of the printed text, none of which is 
crossed out, as authentic variants parallel to the ones he has 
written in on the side, and he even goes to the trouble of making 
minor corrections in the printed text of stanza 2. A second in- 
dependent variant, consisting of four strophes, is written in at 
the bottom of the last page of the text. I shall designate the six 
strophes written in beside the printed text as A, the four at the 
end as B. 

A 1 Mys Lieb ist gar wyt inne, 
Dert auf ere steinige Fluh! 


Wenn i scho zun ihm wetti 
Oh! so reuten mi no die Schuh 


2 La’ di deiner Schiihli nit réuen 
Leg du Pantéffeli a 
Oh! es ist ja jetzt de Sommer’ 
Wo me anderi kaufen ka. 
Wo du chast baarfuss ga. 


4 Mys Lieb cha gar wol hornen 
Und es b’chénnt die Reyeli wohl, 
{ Und es hornets mir allery Morgen 
Und es het gar nes lustigs Miithli, 
Wenn ig auf ga melchen soll. 


5 Dért bey der Scheiterbeigen,* 
Dért bey dem langen langen Haag, 


? The last two verses of the corresponding strophe in the printed text are 
corrected to read as follows: 
Wenn du de die hest broche, 
So must de angeri ha. 
* This strophe is in German script. 
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Da bin i und Uelli blieben 
Bis am heiter hellen Tag. 
6 Es wott es Meiteli melchen 
Die Kuh steyt ihm nit recht, 
Es stellt sys Ktibeli nebend sich 
Und gauckelt mit dem Knecht. 


7 Oh! das Kili wey mer verkaufen, 
Und d’s Kalbli wey mer no b’ha; 
U wenn andre braune Meitscheni melchen 
So kann i de noh schlafen beym Mah. 
B 1 Mys Lieb ist gar wyt inne 
Ist an der Scheibenfluh 
Wenn i scho zun ihm wetti 
Eh! so briiche n i gar vil Schuh. 
2 Lah du di d’Schuh nit reuen, 
Leg die Pantdffeli an, 
Es gibt alle Wochen ne feyertig, 
Dass den kannst andre han. 


3 O Scheiden tiber Scheiden, 
Ist gar es bitters Kraut 
Wenn i wiisst’, wo d’s Stiiudeli wiichse, 
Oh i wett’s ga graben aus. 


4 Thu du’s no nit aus graben 
La’s nummen no linger sta, 
La’s anderi og erfahren 
Was ig erfahren ha. 


Little need be said regarding B, which is much the less im- 
portant of the two variants. The first strophe is practically 
identical with the printed text and with A. The second is inter- 
esting because it contains the “Feiertag”’ motif found in the third 
strophe of the printed text. The stanza “O Scheiden iiber 
Scheiden” is a ballad commonplace familiarly used in Switzer- 
land. The modification in which it occurs here, with the symbol 
of the bitter herb, is also found in a Lucerne version of the wide- 
spread folk-song “‘Dort oben auf dem Berge.’’® 

Variant A clears up a long-overlooked incongruity in the 
printed text, the assignment of the first stanza to the boy and 
the second to the girl, according to which the girl is on a rocky 


* Cf. L. Tobler, Schweizerische Volkslieder (Bibliothek dlterer Schriftwerke 
der deutschen Schweiz, tv; Frauenfeld, 1882), 1, cxx. For “Dort oben auf dem 
Berge” cf. Erk and Béhme, Deutscher Liederhort (Leipzig, 1893), m, Nos. 418 
and 419. 
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precipice and the boy hesitates to go up to her for fear he might 
spoil his shoes. That an Alpine herdsman should hesitate to 
make a climb for a reason of this sort is ludicrous. This confusion 
is absent in variant A. While the stanzas are not specifically 
assigned, one naturally assumes that A 1 and 4 are to be sung by 
the girl and A 2 by the boy. The only thing that ould make one 
hesitate so to assign the stanzas is that the expression “mys 
Lieb” would then apply to a boy. In the printed version it ap- 
plies to a girl, and that use might seem to be the natural one. 
However, the phrase can also refer to a man or a boy. It is the 
Swiss equivalent of the Middle High German neuter noun liep 
which could apply to either sex.!° In modern literary German 
also das Lieb occasionally refers to a man. That it could be so 
used in Swiss is proved by another folk-song, “Bitte und Abferti- 
gung.’”" Moreover, the allusion to the playing of the Alpine horn 
in A 4 indicates that here “mys Lieb” can only refer to a boy. 
There is therefore no reason why the stanzas of A should not be 
assigned as we have done above. 

The confusion of sexes in the printed version probably re- 
sulted from a mistaken interpretation of “mys Lieb.” The fact 
that Greyerz has found it necessary to change this phrase to 
“my Schatz” in his version of “Bitte und Abfertigung’””” indi- 
cates that its use in reference to a man is no longer common in 
Switzerland. It appears as if this were already the case when the 
printed version of the “Emmentaler Kiihreihen”’ originated and 
that for this reason “mys Lieb” in the first stanza was inter- 
preted as referring to the girl. Such a misunderstanding was im- 
possible in the fourth stanza of the printed version, but here 
“mys Lieb,” which is still preserved in A 4, has been changed to 
“my Schatz.” The third stanza of the printed text was probably 


1 Benecke, Miiller and Zarncke, Mittelhochdeutsches W orterbuch, 1 (Leipzig, 
1854), 1014, liep stn. 2.” M. Lexer, Mittelhochdeutsches Handwirterbuch, 1 
(Leipzig, 1872), “liep.” See also Grimm, Deutsches Worterbuch, vi, “Lieb n. 2.” 

1 Sammlung von Schweizer-Kiihreihen und Volksliedern (3d ed.; Berne, 
1818), p. 51 f. The second strophe shows that here “mys Lieb” must refer to 
the boy: 

Mys Lieb, we du i d’s Wirtshus thuest ga, 
Bring mir nit geng so das Glas! 
Grings nume de-n angere Meitschene o, 
Daich, du génnist mir’s bas! 
3 Im Roseligarie, v1, 19 f. 
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inserted to restore the alternation in dialogue which had been 
destroyed by the confusion of sexes. 

The second half of A is difficult to evaluate, because the 
annotator leaves us in doubt as to the status of A 5 and 6. A 5 
does not fit in very well with the rest of the song. Its content 
is not connected with that of the preceding stanzas, and it 
spoils the alternating dialogue. The fact that it is written 
in German script may indicate that the annotator did not 
write it down at the same time as his other stanzas and ob- 
tained it from a different source. This may also be the signifi- 
cance of the different spacing of A 6, which the annotator has 
substituted for the stanza in the printed version crossed out 
with the note “gehért zu einem andern Reim.”’ The fact that A 
6, unlike the rest of the song, is in the third person makes it ap- 
pear unlikely that the annotator is presenting it as an integral 
part of his variant. He seems rather to mean that the strophe be- 
longed to another song in the form which he has given and that 
it was transposed into the first person, so that it could be in- 
corporated into the ““Emmentaler Kihreihen.” This explanation 
is supported by another Swiss folk-song, ‘’s Heidelidomm,’’™ 
where we find verses relating the same incident and also in the 
third person, although in this song the roles of the boy and girl 
are reversed. A 7 is more coherent than the concluding stanza in 
the printed text, in which the connection between the first two 
verses and the last two is not clear. Greyerz points out that the 
text has an unnatural word-order in this stanza: “Der Text 
scheint in den letzten Strophen verderbt und hergerichtet; schon 
die kiinstliche Wortstellung ‘We friieh de d’Meitscheni milche’ 
ist verdichtig.’”’" Greyerz’ remark makes it seem fairly likely 
that the concluding stanza of the printed version is an adapta- 
tion of A 7 and also lends weight to the annotator’s deletion of 
the fifth and sixth stanzas. 

Obviously the manuscript notes do not enable us to recon- 
struct the original version of the ““Emmentaler Kiihreihen.”’ Of 
the six strophes of variant A, 5 and 6 seem to fit in the least, but 
neither with nor without them does it form a coherent whole. 
Nevertheless the notes give us some idea as to the state of the 
song before the literary version was established. On the author- 
ity of our annotator, the third, fifth, and sixth strophes of the 
printed text did not originally belong to the song. The implica- 


8 Im Roseligarte, 1 (Berne, 1912), 66 ff. “4 Tbid., v1, 75. 
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tion is that the third and fifth were put in by some one preparing 
this version. We can explain this insertion in the case of the third 
strophe as a means of restoring the alternating dialogue, which 
had been spoiled by confusion regarding “mys Lieb,” but the 
notes do not throw any light on the origin of the fifth. It is pos- 
sible that this stanza was a Schnaderhiipfl which became at- 
tracted into our song by its resemblance to the preceding stan- 
zas. The sixth strophe, according to the annotator, was taken 
from another song, but we cannot tell whether this was done by 
an editor or whether it had already found its way into the “Em- 
mentaler Kihreihen” in oral tradition. The seventh strophe was 
probably adapted from the form in which it appears in A. At all 
events, it is clear that the song existed in oral tradition before 
the publication of the broadside, but only in a fragmentary, in- 
coherent state, and that the printed text was an attempt to 
restore it to a semblance of unity. 

What is most surprising is that this literary version should 
have so completely replaced the oral tradition upon which it 
was based. The latter, of course, survived long enough to be pre- 
served, in part, at least, in the Chicago manuscript notes, which 
were probably written down early in the nineteenth century, but 
the collectors of Kiihreihen have been unaware of the existence 
of any but the literary version. The anonymous editor of Acht 
Schweizer Kiihreihen,“ who made considerable changes in the 
texts of other songs in his collection, faithfully copied the ““Em- 
mentaler Kiihreihen”’ from the broadside. The later editors, who 
corrected the texts whenever they could find better variants, 
left this one practically untouched. In their lengthy prefaces and 
in notes to the individual songs they often mention variants 
differing from their own text, but they are completely silent 
about the ““Emmentaler Kihreihen.”” Even the modern collector 
Greyerz, does not mention any other version of the song. For 
more than a century the “Emmentaler Kiihreihen”’ has only 
been known in the text printed in these collections. As a spon- 
taneous expression of the folk it became extinct early in the nine- 
teenth century, and it has survived a hundred years longer only 
in the form fixed by the printed text. 

‘ RAYMOND IMMERWAHR 
University of California 

4 Sigmund Wagner; his editorship was disclosed by Wyss in the preface to 

the third (1818) edition. 








WALT WHITMAN’S “LONG JOURNEY” MOTIF 


I 


Walt Whitman’s ambition to be the poetic spokesman of 
America has been discussed so widely and frequently, both by 
the poet himself and by his critics, that his earlier, far more 
grandiose, plan? to write a work of epic scope on the progress of 
the human race throughout the ages has been overiooked by the 
scholars and interpreters. Whether this work was to have been 
in prose or poetry is uncertain. One of the preparatory schemes, 
preserved by Dr. Bucke in Notes and Fragments, records the in- 
tention but not the method: “A volume—(dramatic machinery 
for localities, characters, etc.,) running in idea and description 
through the whole range of recorded time—Egyptian, Hindu- 
stanee, Assyrian, Greek, Roman, Alb, Gallic, Teutonic—and 
so on down to the present day.’” 

That Whitman ever planned to write a world history seems 
preposterous, though we know from the Bucke manuscripts that 
he industriously applied himself during the early fifties to study- 
ing the history of various races and periods.‘ In a prose sketch 
for the poem, “Unnamed Lands,” he remarked, “The best and 
most important part of history cannot be told.’”*® Apparently it 
was simply “‘the tumultuous procession’”* itself, as he called it, 
which appealed to his imagination.’ Further evidence that he 
was thinking of the subject as poetic material is found in a pro- 
jected poem, never finished or published by Whitman himself, 
entitled in Notes and Fragments, ‘“The March of the Human Race 


1 First announced in the 1855 Preface. 

? The main evidence of this plan is found in Notes and Fragments, edited 
by Dr. Richard Maurice Bucke (London, Canada, 1899), especially in parts III 
and II, respectively, “(Reading and Thought Preparatory to Writing ‘Leaves of 
Grass’ ” (some of the fragments obviously antedating a clearly formulated plan 
for the 1855 edition), and “Notes on the Meaning and Intention of ‘Leaves of 
Grass’.” 8 Tbid., 124. 

* Cf. Ibid., 151-192. A great part of the “Shorter Notes” (Part IV) are con- 
cerned with historical names, facts, and comments which indicate Whitman’s 
interest in world history, and speculations on pre-historical ages. Characteris- 
tically, however, as in The American Primer, he seldom gets beyond the names— 
a fact which plainly indicates that he was capable of treating historical material 
only in a poetic manner. 

5 Bucke, op. cit., 77. 8 Ibid., 134. 7 Cf. note 4 above. 
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Across the Earth,’’* which celebrates the “procession without 
halt.” 

But general and vague as these phrases are, the frequent 
references in the manuscripts to “those stages all over the world 
... leaving their memories and inheritances in all the contin- 
ents,”® and the awe and reverence with which the future poet 

stands “‘before the movements of the great soul of man in all 
lands and in every age,’’® can leave no doubt of Whitman’s 
serious intention to celebrate what Johannes V. Jensen, Whit- 
man’s Danish disciple," has, in our day, called The Long Jour- 
ney. 
Why, then, did Whitman ever relinquish this ambitious sub- 
ject? We might suppose that he found it too big for him and his 
own preparation inadequate,” but actually he did not discard 
the theme: he merely diverted it into other channels. As he be- 
came more nationalistic he felt a stronger desire to celebrate the 
American people, but even his brash patriotism of 1855 and the 
’60’s is based at least in part on a special interpretation of the 
earlier history-of-the-race theme. The 1855 Preface begins, 
“America does not repell the past or what it has produced . . .” 
He thinks of America as merely one stage in the endless ‘‘pro- 
cession,” though this stage is now his primary concern. But the 
“procession” idea is always an underlying motif; the word itself 
constantly recurs in Whitman’s poems." In fact, the theme of 
life as a journey, and of the evolution of man and the universe 





5 Bucke, op. cit., 13. Other projected poems on kindred themes: “‘Poems of 
the Ancient Earth to the Ancient Heavens,” 175. “Poem of the Universalities. 
Poem of the Universal likenesses of all men—humanity. Though the times, 
climes, differ, men do not so much differ,” 142. Cf. also section 5, p. 10; “Poem 
of existence,” 21; perhaps Whitman’s “ensemble” concept grew out of these 
plans for “universal” poems—see section 48, p. 22. 

* Ibid., 140-141. 0 Thid., 144. 

1 See Frederik Schyberg, Walt Whitman (Kgbenhavn, 1933), 192-193. 

2 The Long Journey (Comprising Fire and Ice, The Cimbrians, Christopher 
Columbus), translated by A. G. Chater, New York, 1933. Published as six novels 
in the original Danish editions. 8 But also Cf. note 4 above. 

4 Cf. “Song of Myself,” section 38, ef passim; “Song of the Open Road,” 
: section 13; ‘Pioneers! O Pioneers!”’; and “I Sing the Body Electric” : 

7 All is a procession, 
The universe is a procession, with measured and perfect 
motion. 
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as a journey, may well be called a major motif in Leaves of 


Grass.“ 
II 


Whitman’s fascination with the idea of the “procession of 
races, swiftly marching and countermarching over the fields 
of the earth,” and of each stage in the travel as “but temporary 
journeys,’”” led him to the mystical desire in “Song of the Open 
Road.” 


To know the universe itself as a road, 
As many roads, as roads for traveling souls. 


All parts away for the progress of souls, 

All religions, all solid things, arts, governments— 
all that was or is apparent upon this globe or any globe, 
falls into niches and corners before the procession of 
souls along the grand roads of the universe. 


Forever alive, forever forward, 
[All humanity] . . . I know not where they go, 
But I know they go toward the best—toward something great.” 


Thus the journey motif includes a scientific theory, a meta- 
physics, a religious faith, and a personal philosophy; in fact, it 
provides a background for the various themes of Leaves of Grass 
—evolution, for example. 

In one of those characteristic notes to himself which he wrote 


% In 1928 Norman Foerster announced in a footnote to American Criticism 
(Boston, 1928), p. 164: “I have in preparation an article, ‘The New Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ on the development of Whitman’s idea of life as a pilgrimage, for 
which he was indebted mainly to Bunyan and to Hawthorne (“The Celestial 
Railroad”).” Since this article, so far as I can discover, has never been published, 
I do not know how far Professor Foerster has anticipated the arguments of this 
paper, but the “Long Journey” seems to be fundamentally different from these 
Christian allegories. Furthermore, as early as 1840 (see Uncollected Poetry and 
Prose of Walt Whitman, edited by Emory Holloway [New York, 1932], 1, 38), 
three years before Hawthorne published ‘“The Celestial Railroad” in the Demo- 
cratic Review, Whitman was thinking about life as “a long journey by steamboat, 
stagecoach, and railroad.” But this trite sort of allegory is far removed from the 
“journey” motif in Notes and Fragments and Leaves of Grass, which was probably 
inspired chiefly by Whitman’s readings in popular works on astronomy and 
evolution. See below footnotes Nos. 20, 21, 30, and Eugene Dugdale, ““Whit- 
man’s Knowledge of Astronomy,” University of Texas Studies in English, No. 16, 
pp. 125-137 (July 8, 1936). 

® Bucke, op. cit., 144. Ibid. 8 Section 13. 
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during the years of his poetic gestation, Whitman says, “‘put this 
section forward . . . that this earth is underaconstant process of 
amelioration . . . that the processes of refinement and perfection 
of the earth are in steps, the least part of which involves trillions 
of years.’”"* In accord with the philosophical concept of “pleni- 
tude,’”® Whitman believes in a cosmic evolution, an eternal pro- 
cess of “becoming,’” never reaching perfection but always 
ascending the scale of being: 

This then is life, 

Here is what has come to the surface after so many 

throes and convulsions,” 


The arrogance of “Song of Myself” depends upon this faith: 


Before I was born out of my mother generations guided me, 

My embryo has never been torpid, nothing could overlay it.” 

I am an acme of things accomplish’d and I [am] an en- 
closer of things to be.™ 


Both before and after the appearance of Darwin’s Origin of 
Species in 1859 Whitman’s doctrine is almost uniformly consist- 
ent. “The law of promotion and transformation cannot be 
eluded.” The cause, the origin, the Demiurge, was perhaps 
always hazy in his own mind; he can only say, 


A breath of Deity, as thence the bulging universe unfolding! 
... the widest, farthest evolutions of the world and man.* 


But he has a religious conviction that, 


In this broad earth of ours, 
Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, 


1” Bucke, op. cit., 124-125. 

* See Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Harvard University 
Press, 1936), especially Chap. rx, ‘“The Temporalizing of the Chain of Being.” 

” Leibnitz converted “the once immutable Chain of Being into the program 
of an endless Becoming,” Jbid., 259. Leibnitz also held a theory of “cosmic 
evolution” (Cf. Ibid., 265) to which Whitman was undoubtedly at least indi- 
rectly indebted. * “Starting from Paumanok,” section 2. 

™ Section 44. ™ Ibid. 

*® Leaves of Grass, 1855 edition, p. 68. At times his evolution doctrine sounds 
almost like oriental transmigration: concerning the animals, he wonders “where 
they got those tokens, Did I pass that way huge times ago and negligently drop 
them?”—“Song of Myself,” section 32. He also says he has “died ten thousand 
times before,” Ibid., section 49. * “A Thought of Columbus.” 
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Enclosed and safe within its central heart, 
Nestles the seed perfection.*” 


Thus, 


The world, the race, the soul—in space and time the universes, 
All bound as is befitting each—all surely going somewhere. 


Cosmic evolution, therefore, the “float forever held in solu- 
tion,’’®* a divine flux of an Hegelian nature,** is the fundamental 
philosophical background of Whitman’s use of the “Long Jour- 
ney” motif. But the theme also has other immediate and per- 
sonal applications. Whitman has been accused of indifference to 
the past and of ignorantly exalting Americans as the culmination 
of the ages. He does believe that they are a culmination, just as 
his own life is “an acme of things accomplish’d,”’ but he does not 
mean a final culmination. “Humanity . . . never at any time or 
under any circumstances arrives at its finality... . ’’*' Always, 
“T see the road continued, and the journey ever continued.” 
Only by understanding this motif can we fully comprehend 
Whitman’s poems. For example, the real theme of “Pioneers! O 
Pioneers!” is less the celebration of the American pioneers than 
the journey itself; they are merely a link in the chain® which 
extends from Europe to America, and from America to Asia— 
the “Passage to India,” which also contains the “Passage to 
more than India.’”’ Other poems, such as “Birds of Passage,” 
“Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,” and, already mentioned, ‘Song of 
the Open Road” also give noble expression to the great journey 
theme. 

Likewise Whitman’s ideas on religion fall into a niche of the 
vast scheme. Each religion“‘ means exactly the state of develop- 
ment of the people [up to that time]... by-and-by they will 
pass on further. . . .’* Thus each age must have its own religion 


27 “Song of the Universal,” section 1. #8 “Going Somewhere.” 

29 “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,” section 5. 

* Mody C. Boatright has studied Whitman’s relation to Hegel in “Whit- 
man and Hegel,” University of Texas Studies in English, No. 9, pp. 134-150 
(July 8, 1929). 31 Bucke, op. cit., 85. 

® “Thoughts” (p. 230 in Holloway ed. of Leaves of Grass). 

% Cf. Schyberg, op. cit., 229. 

“ Walt Whitman Workshop, edited by Clifton J. Furness (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1928), 44. 
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and this belief accounts for Whitman’s desire to found a new 
religion for the modern age.* 

Even the erotic poems are explained by this journey motif, 
for the very thought of the “‘countless germs waiting the due 
conjunction, the arousing touch’**—in other words, waiting for 
the “arousing touch” to start them upon their lap of the journey 
—this thought is sufficient to convince Whitman of the sacred- 
ness of sex; and the conviction is strengthened by his belief that 
“all that was or is apparent upon this globe or any globe, falls 
into niches and corners before the procession of souls along the 
grand roads of the universe.’’*? Whether or not this doctrine is 
akin to the Leibnitzian belief that each soul in the “chain of be- 
ing’’ migrates to other planes of existence,** where it may attain 
higher perfection, at any rate the cycle of existence gives Whit- 
man a great spiritual and imaginative stimulation. 

Ages and ages, returning at intervals, 
Undestroyed, wandering, immortal, 
Lusty, phallic... ** 


And as with birth, so with death: 


A minute, a touch and a drop of us can launch immortality .. . 
and what we thought death is but life brought to a 
firmer parturition.“ 


The nobility and grandeur of death was not a theme which 
appealed to Whitman only in his old age;“ it was prominent even 
in the preparatory notes and fragments. It is part of the whole 
“Long Journey” motif, and it explains Whitman’s constant in- 
sistence that there is no death.“ The process is ceaseless, rest- 
less, an eternal journey. 


* For a thorough analysis of Whitman’s religious intentions see George L. 
Sixbey, “ ‘Chanting the Square Deific-—A Study in Whitman’s Religion,” 
American Literature, tx, 171-195 (May, 1937). 


* Bucke, op. cit., 45. #7 “Song of the Open Road,” section 13. 
% Cf. Lovejoy, op. cit., 255 ef passim. 
89 “Enfans d’Adam,” section 12.  Bucke, op. cit., 23. 


“ For the opposite view see Floyd Stovall’s ““Main Currents in Whitman’s 
Poetry,” American Literature, tv, 3-21 (March, 1932). 

@ See index of Uncollected Poetry and Prose, op. cit.; Bucke, op. cit., 38, 43, 
48; also Cf. “Song of Myself,” section 49. 

@ F.g.: 


I swear I think there is nothing but immortality! 
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I tramp a perpetual journey . . . 

This day before dawn I ascended a hill and look’d at the 
crowded heaven, 

And I said to my spirit When we become the enfolders of 
those orbs . . . shall we be fill’d and satisfied then? 

And my spirit said No, we but level that lift to pass 
and continue beyond.“ 

Whitman’s conception of his réle as poet and prophet natur- 
ally involves this motif. Indeed, it is prominent to some extent 
in nearly all romantic poetry, as witnessed by Goethe,“ Nie- 
tzsche,“ Chateaubriand, Mme de Staél,*7 Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and others, but none of these used the theme in so varied and 
significant a way as Whitman did. 

Afoot and light-hearted I take to the open road, 


4 Healthy, free, the world before me, 
The long brown path before me leading me wherever I choose.“ 


There we have the obvious use of this motif by a nature poet. 
But though Whitman liked to swim, lie in the sun, and listen to 
the ocean, he was not a great hiker. He tramped with his imagi- 
nation. “I tramp a perpetual journey,” he announces, then adds 
Not I—not any one else, can travel that road for you, 
You must travel it for yourself.** 
Always the journey becomes allegorical, and it may signify life, 
the cosmic process, the task of the poet, or the search for the 
perfect “‘comrade’’—sometimes identified with the reader: 


Camerado, I give you my hand! 
. . . will you come travel with me?* 





That the exquisite scheme is for it, and the nebulous 
float is for it, and the cohering is for it! 
And all preparation is for it—and identity is for it— 
and life and materials are altogether for it! 
—To Think of Time. 

“ “Song of Myself,” section 46. 

“ Wilhelm Meister was to a great extent responsible for the popularity of 
the wander motif in romantic literature. 

“ Nietzsche actually wrote Thus Spake Zarathustra on a walking trip. 

*" Mme de Staél, exiled by Napoleon, also contributed greatly to the use of 
the wander theme, though the émigré literature tended to be nostalgic, only 
faintly Whitmanesque in tone. 4 “Song of the Open Road,” section 1. 

** “Song of Myself,” section 46. 

5° “Song of the Open Road,” section 15. 
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But the poet can also identify himself with the cosmic jour- 
ney, with time and space, or with the lives of other poeple. He 
can therefore wander at will over the universe, and through past 
and future ages. In his réle as mystic poet he can even identify 
himself with Christ: 


. .. we walk unheld, free, the whole earth over, journeying 
up and down, till we make our ineffaceable mark upon 
time and the diverse eras, 

Till we saturate time and eras, that the men and women of 
races, ages to come, may prove brethren and lovers as 
we are.® 


III 


The journey motif is also the key to Whitman’s style. His 
insistence that each person must travel the road for himself and 
his own individualistic nature would inevitably lead to the de- 
sire for independence in style. Late in life he summed it up in 
this manner: 

The objections to me are the objections to all men who choose to go their own 
road—make their own choice of methods.* 

And there was Lincoln, too: see how he went his own lonely road, disregarding 
all the usual ways—refusing the guides, accepting no warnings; just keeping his 
appointment with himself every time.” 


This idiomatic use of the road metaphor is not significant in 
itself, but is more appropriate than may appear on the surface. 
Possibly Whitman himself never fully understood the psychol- 
ogy of his style—or the psychological necessity for his peculiar 
form—though he puzzled enough over it. But it is not a mere 
coincidence that he should have anticipated “expressionism’™ 
and the Dujardin “interior monologue.” Long before Bergson’s 
Creative Evolution® and William James’s ‘‘stream of conscious- 


= “To Him that was Crucified.” 

% With Walt Whitman in Camden, edited by Horace Traubel (Boston, 
1906-1914), 1, 5. ® Tbid., 21. 

% So far as I know Whitman has not been seriously studied for any relation- 
ship to “expressionism,” but the characteristics of this movement, as summar- 
ized by Carl Dahlstrém, Strindberg’s Dramatic Expressionism (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1930), p. 80, exactly fit Leaves of Grass. 

55 See Mary M. Colum, “Literature of Today and Tomorrow,” Scribner’s 
Magazine, c, 66-69, 100—specific discussion of Dujardin, p. 100—(October, 
1936) and c, 98-106 (December, 1936). 

Cf. Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution (1911),—life is a “current passing 
from germ to germ . . . the continuous progress indefinitely pursued . . , . p.” 27. 
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ness’’®’ theories had been formulated, Walt Whitman, by mystic 
psychology and his pantheistic philosophy, felt the mysterious 
current of the living process coursing through the fibres of his 
sensitive organism, and he experienced the illusion of identity 
with the process itself, so that, at the height of his “cosmic con- 
sciousness,” time and space ceased to exist for him. His thin 
thread of life connected him with all life, past and future, until 
all time became one eternal present. 
Whitman himself, in a poem called “‘L. of G’s Purport,” de- 

fined his intention in these words: 

Haughty this song, its words and scope, 

To span vast realms of space and time, 

Evolution—the cumulative—growths and generations. 


The haughtiness need not detain us here, though we may note in 
passing that it grew out of the poet’s consciousness of the rela- 
tionship between man and nature—nature, crude, virile, grow- 
ing and traveling toward a higher goal. This aspect of Whitman’s 
style has been sufficiently discussed since the beginning of his 
poetic career. But notice that the song also purports “to span 
vast realms of space and time,’ and to do so in order to express 
“evolution” and “cumulative . .. growths.” In the 1855 Pref- 
ace the ‘American poet” is to “incarnate” the geography of his 
country, from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans: ‘He stretches 
with them north and south. ... He spans between them also 
from east to west and reflects what is between them.” Then in 
the poetic prose which was later arranged almost verbatim in the 
form of verse,®* a typical “catalog” passage enumerates in rapid 
succession examples of the flora, fauna, topography, and human 
occupations existing within these dimensions, given as they might 
be seen by an omniscient observer, or as Whitman says in the 
same Preface, ‘High up out of reach he [the poet] stands turning 
a concentrated light.’** The obvious intention of Whitman is 
both symbolical and mystical, based on his sense of unity with 
the vast expanse of the North American continent and the 
mystic illusion of transcending time and space. 

From “Song of Myself” to “Roaming in Thought” (1881) 


*' The modern phrase derives from “the stream of thought” metaphor in 
William James’s Psychology. 

58 Cf. section 6 of “By Blue Ontario’s Shore.” 

5 This point of view motivates “Salut au Monde!” 
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the central theme and the literary technique are the same. In 
section thirty-three of “Song of Myself” the poet feels himself 
covering continents: 


Space and Time! now I see it is true, what I guess’d at, .. . 
My ties and ballasts leave me, my elbows rest in sea gaps, 
I skirt sierras, my palms cover continents, 

I am afoot with my vision. 


In “Starting from Paumanok” he roams the continent, pro- 
jecting himself backward in time and space until he identifies his 
life with the continuity of the race, and then has a vision of the 
“successions of men” who constitute for him “an audience inter- 
minable.”’ In another poem the sleepers ‘‘flow hand in hand over 
the whole earth from east to west” while the poet wanders all 
night in his vision. In “Proud Music of the Storm” he hears the 
sounds of all the world and of all history; he is filled “with the 
voices of the universe.” 

As Dr. Furness says in the Workshop, “There is . . . evidence 
that Whitman made a conscious goal of ‘meditation, the devout 
ecstasy, the soaring flight’.’””** In one of those notes to himself 
Whitman recorded his formula: 


Abstract yourself from this book; realize where you are at present located, the 
point you stand that is now to you the centre of all. Look up overhead, think of 
space stretching out, think of all the unnumbered orbs wheeling safely there, 
invisible to us by day, some visible by night; think of the sun around which the 
earth revolves; the moon revolving round the earth, and accompanying it; 
think of the different planets belonging to our system. Spend some minutes 
faithfully in this exercise. Then again realize yourself upon the earth, at the 
particular point you now occupy. Which way stretches north, and what country, 
seas, etc.? Which way the south? Which way the east? Which way the west? 
Seize these firmly with your mind, pass freely over immense distances. Turn your 
face a moment thither. Fix definitely the direction and the idea of the distances 
of separate sections of your own country, also of England, the Mediterranean 
sea, Cape Horn, the North Pole, and such like distinct places.™ 


Here we have the real explanation of Whitman’s catalogs, 
his association of ideas, his declamatory lists of objects, scenes, 
and occupations extending not only over the North American 
continent—and therefore symbolical of the nation he celebrates 
—but even at times over the whole globe, as in “Salut au 
Monde!” in which he sees the Himalayas, Alps, Pyrenees, the 


% Furness, op. cit., 189. ! Bucke, op. cit., 79. 
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Arctic, Japan, the Dardanelles, the Ganges, and the scenes and 
nations of the earth. His mystic flights are by no means confined 
to “journeys through these states,”’ as often presumed. Some- 
times his ecstasy defies not only mundane but even interstellar 
space: 

Hurrying with the... crowd... 

Walking the old hills of Judza.. . 

Speeding through space, speeding through heaven and the stars, 

Speeding with tail’d meteors, throwing fire-balls like the rest, 

Carrying the crescent child that carries its own full mother 

in its belly, 


I tread day and night such roads. 
And in a later section of “Song of Myself’: 


I depart as air, I shake my white locks at the runaway sun, 
I effuse my flesh in eddies, and drift it with lacy jags.@ 


IV 


The problem of Whitman’s style has often been approached 
as a special biographical mystery. But this style is not as pe- 
culiar or unique as the poet himself thought. It is the natural 
result of the journey motif, and can easily be paralled in other 
poets who have handled the same theme from the same philo- 
sophical background. The last quotation above reminds us of 
Shelley’s “West Wind,” “Skylark,” or “Cloud,” all of which 
express ecstasy of motion. But only in rare passages does Whit- 
man remind us of Shelley, though the two poets had much in 
common.” 

A more significant parallel is Hans Christian Andersen in his 
earlier works, The Walking Trip,® Improvisator,“ and Picture 


* “Song of Myself,” section 33. Cf. also, Ibid., “I visit the orchards of 
spheres,” and, second strophe, “I skirt sierras, my palms cover continents. . . . ” 

% Tbhid., section 52. 

“ G. M. Gathorne-Hardy makes some interesting comparisons between 
Whitman, Shelley, and Wergeland in his introduction to Henrik Wergeland’s 
Poems, translated by Gathorne-Hardy, Jethro Bittrell, and I. Grgndahl, Oslo 
and London, 1929. 

 Improvisatoren, K jgbenhavn, 1900. (I am unacquainted with any English 
translation of Andersen’s early works.) 

 Fodreise fra Holmens Canal til Osteponten af Amager, i Aarene 1828 og 
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Book without Pictures.*" Schyberg has already pointed out some 
of the similarities: 


Anderson was a fanciful traveler, a real world vagabond—and his “Salut au 
Monde!” is his first little book of prose, A Walking Trip from Holmen’s Canal to 
the East Point of Amager, in which he first takes a thought-flight out into the 
planets and over the whole earth." 


Andersen’s latest biographer, Signe Toksvig, calls the Walking 
Trip “a pre-Joycian experiment in free associations,’”*®* and in 
one place Andersen himself used the term “association of 
ideas’’?® to describe one of his reveries. Concerning his arrival at 
the quaint city of Amager, Andersen wrote: 

Truly here was the place for [my] thoughts to swarm. Now it seemed to me that 
I walked on the Finnish Bay, now in the Nova Scotian Arcadia. Now I wandered 
through the Gobi Desert, to visit the Delhi Lama, now through the Sahara, 
to find the source of the Niger River. Now I followed the holy caravan to Mecca, 
and now stood among the Eskimos on Hudson Bay.” 


Though Andersen’s poetic fancy is more humorous than 
Whitman’s, and is at times motivated by such mechanical devices 
as airplanes (while the airplane was still a romantic dream), his 
kaleidoscopic visions and half-mystic sensations are expressed 
by a truly Whitmanesque technique. In one of these” he sees 
the sleepers in the same manner that Whitman does in his poem 
by this title. 

The well-known Picture Book without Pictures is the most 
Whitmanesque of Andersen’s works, though again the great 
similarity is in style. The stories are supposedly told by the 
moon, who each night recounts the scenes witnessed the night 
before on his journey around the globe. Many of the stories are 
episodic, but others pile image on top of image in the same cata- 
log technique and space-defying manner that we find in Leaves 
of Grass. The scenes range from India to Germany, Greenland, 
Pompeii, Venice, the desert, the life and death of Christ, Chinese 
temples, to a sleeping inn in Denmark. The breadth of Whit- 
man’s cosmic vision is lacking, but the same kind of sympathetic 


1829, in Samlede Skrifter, K¢ébenhavn, n. d. (This work is out of print and I am 
indebted to Dr. Frederik Schyberg for finding copies for me.) 

"7 Billedbog uden Billeder, K¢benhavn, 1913 (Skolendgaver). (Well known 
in German translation.) 8 Schyberg, op. cit., 292. 

6° Signe Toksvig, The Life of Hans Christian Andersen (New York, 1934), 
127. % Fodreise, 208. " Ibid, 210. ™ Ibid., 203. 
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identification of author and subject and desire to feel in one’s 
own self the unity of the universe have resulted im similar im- 
ages, associations, and technique of composition. 

With Andersen, however, the “Journey” motif is important 
only as a trick of style. But the great Norwegian poet, Henrik 
Wergeland, eleven years older than Whitman, treated the theme 
in a manner not only comparable to Leaves of Grass but his epic 
actually supplements Whitman’s poems, and several critics in 
England,* Germany,” and Denmark®™ have already compared 
the two poets, though without specifically mentioning the “Long 
Journey” motif. 

Although many of Wergeland’s minor poems (such as one 
called “Myself’”) are comparable in theme or style to passages 
in Leaves of Grass, the important work is the great epic, Crea- 
tion, Man, and Messiah (1845)." Wergeland’s early erotic poet- 
ry developed into a Whitmanesque cosmic lyricism in his mas- 
terpiece. Both poets, inspired by similar philosophical and evo- 
lutionary doctrines, deliberately strove to create a new poetry 
and a new theology on the foundations of modern science (or 
their own concepts of the cosmic processes) ; but although Whit- 
man frequently announced a new religion and, by implication, 
himself as its prophet, the outlines of his theology always re- 
mained hazy. Leaves of Grass contains the materials of a theol- 
ogy, but Whitman was never able to organize them into a co- 
herent structure. Wergeland, however, in his Creation raised the 
structure which Whitman needed, and, mainly from Oriental 
sources, even provided a mythology. The evolutionary process 
is personified by the two creative spirits, one working in dark- 
ness and the other in light. After the birth of human beings, the 
doubting spirit enters man and the believing spirit enters wom- 
an. Whitman was forever combatting such “terrible doubts of 
appearances” as those raised by Phun-Abiriel, the Byronic 


™ See Gathorne-Hardy, op. ci#.; L Grondahl has compared Whitman and 
Wergeland in his lectures in Engiand, [bid., xurx. 

™ Schyberg, op. ci#., 287-290, mentions such comparisons by Otto Hauser in 
his W eligeschichte der Litterctur, 1910. 

™ Schyberg, op. cit., 237-290. 

™ The Gathorne-Hardy translation, op. c#t., has selections from this epic. 
The complete edition is Skabelsen Mennesket og Messias, utgit av Herman Jaeger, 
Kristiana, 1921. 

™ Cf. the poem “Of the Terrible Doubt of Appearances.” 
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spirit, and consequently the believing spirit, Ohebiel, is particu- 
larly Whitmanesque—though together the two spirits symbolize 
a conflict which existed in Whitman too. “See from the teeming 
womb of Space again a new world born: a last new mystery,” 
exclaims Phun-Abiriel, then asks skeptically, “Is God, then, in 
this lump?” Ohebiel replies that, ““He has quickened this dank 
slime,”’ and declaims almost in the words of Whitman: 


Think, if thou knewest how grows a blade of grass, 
Creation’s key thou heldest in thy hand; 

The gentle current, though of giant force, 

Which tore thee on like the blind seed which yonder 
Grows to a shoot and after to a palm.” 


To the question, “Can I not see my Father?” Ohebiel re- 
plies: 
Dost not see 
Skirts of His raiment hanging o’er the deep?”* 
[Cf. Whitman’s “letters of God.”’]* 
The dewdrop hides the key to all existence. 
[Cf. “The gnat is explanation enough.”’]* 


The most primitive forms of life are represented as lying uncon- 
scious in the grass, sucking life’s bosom.™ 

Though retaining, for dramatic purposes, much of the Bib- 
lical account, Wergeland’s scenes in the Garden of Eden are 
truly Whitmanesque. Adam and Eve, symbols of the creative 
process, speak in the erotic images of Whitman’s “Children of 
Adam.” Adam: 


Because I now embrace you I am bound 
To the heart of life. 


My blood seems to me right now to spout 

Life into each grain of sand on earth ... 

O warmth of life! My loins seem to me like an arch, 
Of sinking, trembling, bending warm clouds, 

. .. which may burst with a benediction 

Like a tepid rain.™ 


78 Gathorne-Hardy translation, op. cit., 172-173. 

9 Tbid., 175. 8 In “Song of Myself,” section 48. 
1 Gathorne-Hardy translation, 176. 

83 “Song of Myself,” section 47. 

** Gathorne-Hardy translation, 178. 

* From my wife’s unpublished translation. Jaeger text, op. cit., 130. 
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Eve feels that her “whole body is the earth,” and 


From this vapor of love from our veins 
Which flows together into a stream of life, 
A rainbow of life stretches between our hearts— 4 
of life intertwined with life.” 
F] 
| 
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; 
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The part of Wergeland’s epic called Man accomplishes exact- 
ly what Whitman planned to do before he wrote Leaves of Grass 
(see first part of this essay), for Mennsket dramatizes the history 
of mankind, as perhaps Whitman had in mind when he was 
thinking of “A volume... dramatic machinery for localities, 
characters, etc . . . running in idea and description through the : 
whole range of recorded time. . . .’’ Wergeland shows the evolu- 
tion of the different religions, enumerates the various stages, and 
indicates the epochs of human life by means of cumulative 
images—primitive men, the hunters, the agriculturists, the 
growth of kingdoms, cities, etc., in all parts of the world through- 
out the ages. Wergeland, with his sound university training and 
his theological degree, was able to illuminate the stages in a way 
that Whitman could never have done; but he presents the varied 
scenes, occupations, and sweep of time in an impressionistic, 
kaleidoscopic, and even “catalog” style of “Salut au Monde!” 
Like Whitman, Wergeland often makes a name or an image 
stand for a complete predication. Gerhard Gran said of him: 
He thought in pictures, which bubbled in overwhelming numbers out of his heart; 
he scarcely gave himself time to choose; one picture pressed hard into another 
and took its place in long parentheses, often making his poetry into a wild- 
growing jungle thicket which requires patience to penetrate.™ 








Gran probably had in mind such passages as these: 


... With his scepter 
He measured the earth into kingdoms, like 
Thick-bellied elephants lying 
With beetle-browed glances and snouts toward each other, ; 
Ho, Hindustani, and China and Egypt! i 
Ho, Babylon and Medea and Bactria, 
Assyria, Arabia, and Persia, 
And Lydia and Scythia and Libya, 
Ethiopia and Mexico and Peru!... ® ’ 
Behold Babylon built over the swamps, ; 


% Ibid. % Schyberg, op. cit., 287. 
*’ Unpublished translation; Jaeger, 186. 
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Walking on the Euphrates with marble feet, 


Behold Nineveh cleaves the sky with copper towers! 
And the Ganges is like Delhi’s circumscribing 
Elephantine tongue . . . 

Behold the moon lies high on Peking’s roofs 

And stars scatter star light 

On Samarkand’s towers! Behold Persepolis, 

A beautifully colored Caucasus of marble! ... ™ 


This aspect of Wergeland’s style caused him to be attacked 
by the critics in much the same manner that Whitman was, and 
he also revolutionized Norwegian poetry much as Whitman in- 
fluenced American poetry.®* But the important point is that he 
developed this style in working out the theological side of the 
same ‘“‘Long Journey” theme which we find in Whitman’s poet- 
ry. 

Wergeland’s “journey” ends with the resurrection of the 
Messiah, ostensibly the Christ of the New Testament, but his 
réle is in entire agreement with Whitman’s own self-prophetic 
réle, and the democratic and nationalistic” sentiments of both 
messiahs are in almost complete harmony. But this section of 
Wergeland’s epic is of no special importance in the present dis- 
cussion. 

It remained for Johannes V. Jensen to climax the “Long 
Journey” theme, and both Wergeland’s and Whitman’s experi- 
ments were undoubtedly guiding influences, Wergeland be- 
cause he is one of the greatest Scandinavian poets, and Whit- 
man because Jensen, with his interest in world literature, has 
been a Whitman disciple in Denmark." In The Wheel (1905) 
Jensen translated long sections from Leaves of Grass and showed 
through his Whitmanesque hero and his falsely Whitmanesque 
villain the vital and the dangerous elements in Whitman’s doc- 
trines.* In this novel Jensen also advanced his “Long Journey” 


88 Tbid., 187. 

** See Gathorne-Hardy introduction, op. cit., and Just Bing Litteraturens 
Indre Udvikling i det Nittende Aarhundrede (Kgbenhavn, 1926), 46-47. 

*” “There is a paradox and an irony about the fact that Henrik Wergeland 
should have established a reputation for an exclusive nationalism . . . when in 
fact, of all Norwegian writers, he . . . was . . . the most cosmopolitan in his in- 
terests and his disposition,” Gathorne-Hardy, op. cit., xv1. Cf. note 101 below. 

" Cf. Schyberg, op. cit., 192. 

* The translations are mainly in Chap. 1 of Hjulet (K¢gbenhavn, 1920); the 
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theory,” to be developed later in a series of five novels, now 
called, in the English translation, The Long Journey.™ The the- 
ory is that the human race was born in the North, which was 
tropical before the glacial period. The emergence of the first 
glaciers drove many of the North dwellers South, and all lost 
their original homes. Thus these people began their restless 
wandering over the face of the earth, becoming more human, 
“realizing themselves,” as they went. Finally in America they 
found a resting place, as the pioneers of the young nation. 
At last their journey had come to an end. In the sequel called 
The Long Journey, Jensen has somewhat expanded this theory, 
but the work is essentially a dramatization of the struggle of 
the human race in its long series of struggles and travels from 
the sub-human to the modern period. A great novelist—as well 
as poet, dramatist, and critic—has filled in the outline which 
Walt Whitman sketched between 1850-55. Of course Jensen 
developed the theme primarily out of his own travels and 
anthropological interests; but the ending of the story, and also 
some of the lyrical passages, was almost certainly inspired by 
Leaves of Grass—which retains, as we have seen, many vestiges 
of Whitman’s original history-of-the-race scheme. But aside 
from these direct relationships, the comparisons are illuminat- 
ing in themselves, and show the intrinsic importance of Whit- 
man’s journey motif. 

Christopher Columbus, the last book of Jensen’s Long Jour- 
ney, is based entirely on the theme which Whitman used in his 
poems, “Prayer of Columbus” and “Thought of Columbus,” 
and Jensen’s whole portrait of Columbus is closely akin to Whit- 
man’s “Batter’d, wreck’d old man.” To both Whitman and 
Jensen, Columbus is but a symbol of the yearning of mankind, 
a symbol of that urge which has propelled humanity through 
the eternal journey. As Whitman says in “A Thought of Colum- 
bus”: 

The mystery of mysteries, the crude and hurried ceaseless 
flame, spontaneous, bearing on itself. 





hero is a Whitmanesque poet, the villain is homosexually inclined and also illus- 
trates the absurdity of Whitman’s belief that he could incorporate all religions. 
“The Wheel” motif is also Whitmanesque, celebrating the machine age in 
America, particularly the noise and bustle of city life. 

% Tbid., 14-16. % See note 12 above. 
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A breath of Deity, as thence the bulging universe unfolding! 
The eras of the soul incepting in an hour, 
Haply the widest, farthest evolutions of the world and man. 


It is in such a mood as this that Jensen imagines, as in a 
mystic vision, “All the yearners and discoverers . . . the great 
names”—he too is fascinated by names—: “There they are, all 
the... travelers, pioneers, and mapmakers who gave their 
names to rivers and mountains...” 

And Jensen has also written his ‘Pioneers! O Pioneers!’’: 


Yes, life begun over again, in the person of a young settler’s wife, who leaves the 
log-hut on the first warm day to sun her baby and sits with her fair hair un- 
covered in the sunshine; the blows of an axe reach her ears from the forest hard 
by, the strong man, carpenter, tiller of the soil and hunter in one; the family 
founded again in a wild spot, Canada, the depths of Minnesota or Dakota, 
where the northern peasants find again their own weather and their seasons, and 
where the hard winters keep them strong of soul.* 


The well-defined characters and the narrative details of Jen- 
sen’s Long Journey may lead us to suspect that he is more mun- 
dane, less concerned with “the journey work of the stars,’’®’ 
than Whitman, but the last chapter of the work refutes such an 
accusation. A Being in the form of Woman, symbol of life, leans 
out from Heaven over the beautiful blue rolling globe 


and sees the immense extent of oceans and continents, countries, the realms and 
all the life there is in them, ships moving over the seas all round the ball, trains 
hastening across the continents from coast to coast, great cities shrouded in 
smoke, arteries of traflic peppered full of people, in every zone, from both the 
poles to the Equator, all the Earth’s motley, teeming, fantastic circle of coun- 
tries, peoples, animals, plants, and things, fixed and definite things, the sea blue, 
raw and wet the whole way round, the greensward green and not a spot any- 
where on earth but it is directly in contact with space, every blade of grass 
stretching straight out into the Universe as far as it can reach.” 


The rolling Earth [Cf. Whitman’s “Song of the Rolling Earth”), what is it? 
... this phantom ship in eternity. . .. What is it carrying? why? whither? 

The cosmic Being . . . is life, the stem of Life beyond the ether, from which 
the germs have come to earth; true Life, the source of Love, of which we can 
know no more than longing teaches us.** 


* Long Journey, 245-246. * Tbid., 249. 

7 “Song of Myself,” section 31. 

* Compare, “I see a great round wonder rolling through space’”’—“Salut 
au Monde!” section 4 ff., and Whitman’s poet [1855 Preface] who stands high 
up “turning a concentrated light”—Cf. note 59, above. 

%” Long Journey, 253. 
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And then the rhetorical question, which Whitman attempted 
to answer so often in Leaves of Grass (note section II of this es- 
say): “Have the creatures of Earth, through a long process of 
life and change—approximate, faulty, abandoned and taken up 
again—been seeking a form for an eternal, intrinsic, unknown 
type existing on the other stars?’ 


Vv 


In conclusion, the “Long Journey”’ motif is thus of the great- 
est importance in a study of the genesis of Leaves of Grass, in the 
interpretation of its message, and in understanding the psychol- 
ogy of Whitman’s style. The theme, moreover, belongs to a nine- 
teenth-century movement in world literature; and when studied 
against this background, both the content and the method of 
Leaves of Grass take on new and broader significance. The com- 
parative method of study is likewise necessary in evaluating 
Whitman’s contribution. Lacking historical training and weak 
in dramatic skill, Walt Whitman could not write a Wergeland 
epic or a Jensen saga; nevertheless, his mystic vision of the cos- 
mic journey has been a major inspiration to world literature— 
influencing even Jensen himself, at least in spirit and method if 
not in actual content. 

Whether or not this motif has aided Whitman in gaining 
recognition as a world poet, he nevertheless shares with his 
Norwegian contemporary, Wergeland, a curious paradox, for 
which the world vision is largely responsible. Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy says, “It is true that Wergeland regarded himself, and 
was regarded, as above all else a national poet and prophet,” 
but “Wergeland’s nationalism . . . was tempered by an interest 
in contemporary movements, literary and political, which was 
really cosmopolitan, and he consequently takes his place natur- 
ally in the great poetic revolution or renaissance of his age.””*™ 
Certainly the same thing could be said of the American poet, 
Walt Whitman. And it is highly significant that the same motif 
is responsible for this paradox. Likewise, Jensen’s use of the 
“Long Journey” shows to what extent Whitman succeeded in 
being “the poet of the future,” for The Long Journey is a strictly 
modern work, though anticipated by Whitman’s projected poem 


100 Thid. 11 Gathorne-Hardy, op. cit., xxx1; Cf. note 90, above. 
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“The March of the Human Race Across the Earth,” and the 
journey motif in Leaves of Grass. Thus through Wergeland, 
Whitman, and Jensen (and other nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century European writers who of necessity have been ignored in 
this essay), the “Long Journey” theme links the literature of 
two continents.’ 
Gay WILSON ALLEN 
State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


1 This paper could not have been written without the kind and invaluable 
assistance of Dr. Frederik Schyberg, the Danish biographer of Whitman, and 
Professor Einar Haugen, chairman of the Department of Scandinavian, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 











AKENSIDE’S THE PLEASURES OF IMAG- 
INATION IN GERMANY 


Whatever popularity Mark Akenside enjoyed in Germany 
must be attributed entirely to The Pleasures of Imagination 
(1744). This poem was considered by German critics of the 
eighteenth century an almost perfect example of the Lehrge- 
dicht. 

No special study has yet been made of this genre of poetry 
as it developed in Germany between the years 1740 and 1770. 
A convenient starting point for such an investigation is Sulzer’s 
article ““Lehrgedicht” in the Allgemeine Theorie der schinen 
Kiinste. Sulzer here defines the Lehrgedicht as a poem which pre- 
sents a complete system of truths, not incidentally, but as its 
principal subject matter, and which supports its tenets with 
arguments and proofs.' An essential characteristic of the Lehrge- 
dicht is its embellishment of such a system of truths with the 
charms of poetry. In the second of these statements Sulzer 
points to the discrepancy between the content and the form of a 
didactic poem, the chief problem that occupied eighteenth- 
century critics of the Lehrgedicht. How can poetry, which (to 
use the terminology of Baumgarten-Meier aestheticians) ad- 
dresses itself to the lower mental faculties, deal with subject- 
matter that belongs properly to the upper mental faculties, to 
reason? In Dusch’s Briefe zur Bildung des Geschmacks, another 
document important for the study of the Lehrgedicht of 1740-70, 
the problem resolves itself into the simple question, “Ob ein 
Lehrgedicht Poesie seyn kénne?’* The manner in which this 
question was answered throws light upon Akenside’s popularity 
in Germany. 

It is interesting to note that the first two editions of Pleasures 
of Imagination, in 1744, which immediately made the poem 
popular in England, seem to have made little impression in 
Germany. Bodmer, it is true, translated portions into German 
blank verse.* Not, however, until the third edition appeared ten 


1 2nd ed.; m1, 172. Mendelssohn, in 1757, distinguishes two types of didactic 
poetry: in the strict sense a poem whose chief purpose is to instruct, in a broader 
sense such productions as Thomson’s Seasons, etc. Bibliothek der schinen 
Wissenschaften, 1, 119; Schriften, 1v, i, 258. 

2 Tbid., p. 172. * Vol. ut (1765), chaps. 1-11. 

* A. Sauer, “Uber den fiinffiissigen Iambus vor Lessing’s Nathan,” Sitsungs- 
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years later did German critics take any appreciable notice of it. 
The first extensive review of it—in Das Neueste aus der anmuthi- 
gen Gelehrsamkeit, 1756, and Mendelssohn’s review in the fol- 
lowing year are both based on the third edition. Even Sulzer, 
as late as 1793, gives the date of the poem as 1754. Complete 
translations into German do not appear until after the date of 
this edition. 

The earliest of these translations, in prose, are the works of 
anonymous authors.® The first appeared in 1756 under the title, 
Die Vergniigungen der Einbildungskraft.6 Mendelssohn presented 
portions of a second prose translation in his review of Pleasures 
of Imagination in the Bibliothek. In 1765 Dusch printed passages 
of still another, probably his own, in the thirteenth of his letters 
on didactic poetry.’ It was not until the end of the eighteenth and 
the beginning of the nineteenth century that two verse transla- 
tions attempted to reproduce the form as well as the ideas of the 
original. In 1797, J. J. Eschenburg, the aesthetician, dramatist, 
and translator of Shakespeare, published a blank verse transla- 
tion of the revised version which had appeared in 1772 (his 
verse translation of the earlier form remained unpublished)® In 
1804, August von Rode, who had won recognition as a translator 
of Latin poems, published a German version of the original 
form of the poem.® Both translations follow closely the wording 
of the original.!° 





berichte der philosophisch-historischen Classe der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wis- 
senschafien, xc (Wien, 1878), 625 ff. 

5 See Goedeke, Grundriss, vu", 719; also M. B. and L. M. Price, The Publica- 
tion of English Literature in Germany (1934), p. 33. 

* Ein Gedicht in dreyen Biichern a.d.E. des Marcus Akenside (Griefswald und 
Leipzig: Weitbrecht). 

7 Briefe zur Bildung des Geschmachs, Vol. 11. 

* “Die Freuden der Einbildungskraft,1, 1m... ,” Deutsche Monatsschrift 
(1797), pp. 3-18, 193-126. 

® Marcus Akensides Vergniigungen der Einbildungskraft ...in der Versart 
des Originals (Berlin, Mylius); part of this, Bk. m, from 1. 187 to the end, ap- 
peared in Wieland’s Neue Teutsche Merkur (1803), pp. 410-433. 

1° A French prose translation by Baron d’Olbac (Holbach) appeared anony- 
mously, Amsterdam, 1759, and again 1769: Les Plaisirs de l’imagination, poéme 
en trois chants. A verse translation (unrimed iambic pentameter) by the Italian 
poet Angelo Mazza, I piaceri dell’ immaginasione, appeared 1763. Charles Buck, 
On the Life, Writings, and Genius of Akenside (London, 1832), prints extensive 
portions of the latter translation but knows nothing of the German versions. 
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The following examples indicate the character of the German 
translations. For the sake of comparison the original passage is 


also given. 

Thus was beauty sent from heaven, 
The lovely ministress of truth and good 
In this dark world: for truth and good are one, 
And beauty dwells in them, and they in her, 
With like participation. Wherefor then, 
O sons of earth! would ye dissolve the tye? 
O wherefor, with a rash impetuous aim, 
Seek ye those flowery joys with which the hand 
Of lavish fancy paints each flattering scene 
Where beauty seems to dwell, nor once inquire 
Where is the sanction of eternal truth, ...™ 


The prose translation used by Mendelssohn renders this passage 
as follows: 


Der Himmel hat sie der Wahrheit und dem Guten, in der 
Finsterniss hienieden, zur holdseligen Dienerinn 

zugegeben. Dann Wahrheit und Giite ist eins, und Schénheit 
wohnet in ihnen, und sie in Schénheit. Warum wollt ihr 
denn, o ihr Kinder der Erde! warum wollt ihr dieses Band 
zerreissen? Warum suchet ihr mit ungestiimer Sehnsucht 

die Blumen der Freude, mit welchen die verschwenderische 
Hand der Phantasie die schmeichelnde Scenen bemalet, wo 
Schénheit nur scheint zu wohnen, und untersuchet nie, 

was die ewige Wahrheit verordnet.” 


Rode’s version: 
So sandte 
Der Himmel Schénheit, als die Dienerin 
Der Wahrheit und des Guten, in die Welt; 
Denn Wahrheit, Giit’ ist eins, und Schénheit wohnet 
In ihnen, sie in ihr, zu gleichem Theil. 
Warum, ihr Erdenséhne, wollt ihr denn 
Diess Band zerreissen? Was verfolgt ihr gierig 
Das Werk der Schwirmerey, die Flitterfreuden, 
Womit die triigerischen Scenen prangen, 
Wo. Schénheit nur zu wohnen scheint? und forschet 
Nicht nach der ew’gen Wahrheit Weihe, .. . 


The reviewer for the Neue allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, not 
satisfied with the last lines of this passage, suggests the following 
improvement: 

u PJ, Bk. 1, ll. 372-382. 


2 Bibl. d. sch. W., 11, 102; Schriften, 1v, i, 252. 
4 Der neue teutsche Merkur (1803), pp. 410 ff. 
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womit 
Die Hand der ztigellosen Phantasie 
Die triigerischen Scenen zeichnet; wo 
Die Schénheit nur zu wohnen scheint.“ 


Eschenburg’s version is based on the revised version: 


So stieg die Schénheit einst vom Himmel nieder, 

Der Wahrheit und der Tugend Dienerin 

In dieser dunkeln Welt. Denn beide, Tugend 

Und Wahrheit sind nur Eins; und Schénheit wohnt 

In ihnen, sie in ihr, zu gleichem Theil. 

Warum, ihr Erdenséhne, wollt ihr denn 

Diess Band zerreissen, und so rasch, so gierig, 

Durch jede reizerfiillte Scene schwirmen, 

Die ihr geschmiickt durch Schénheit wihnt? nicht forschen, 
Ob ihr Gepriig auch ew’ge Wahrheit sey, ... ¥ 


The two characteristics of the poem which won acclaim in 
Germany are (1) its philosophical ideas (content) and (2) its 
poetry (form). 

Herbert Grudzinski sums up the first of these reasons for its 
popularity as follows:'* 

Akenside owes his best ideas to Shaftesbury and his school, 
especially to Hutcheson. The deeper significance of his didactic 
poem is to be found in the fact that he does not content himself 
with a mere psychological treatment of the pleasures of the 
imagination but considers the importance of the imagination in 
spiritual and moral life. This is done by attributing a deeper 
significance to the principle of beauty, a procedure found every- 
where as the result of Shaftesbury’s influence. For Akenside 
beauty is more than sensuous. It is sent down from heaven to be 
the lovely ministress of truth and good, for, as he emphasizes 
in language reminiscent of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, 

Truth and good are one, 


And beauty dwells in them, and they in her 
With like participation. 


This leads to the idea of aesthetic education. The contempation 
of external harmony at last awakens in man the desire to mould 


4 Neue allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek (1804), p. 78. 

% Deutsche Monatsschrift (1797), pp. 26-28. 

1 “Shaftesburys Einfluss auf Wieland,” Breslauer Beitrige zur Literatur- 
geschichte, xxxiv (1913), 10-12. 
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his spirit harmoniously. Thus beauty, without trespassing upon 
the province of morality, exerts a moralizing influence. 

Two facts should be noted, however, which necessarily 
modify Grudzinski’s point of view. In the first place, there are 
other influences at work besides that of Shaftesburian philos- 
ophy, for example, Addison’s ideas on art, which contributed to 
its popularity. Secondly, Akenside’s ideas were not as generally 
accepted as Grudzinski seems to suggest. Mendelssohn, for ex- 
ample, although he considers Pleasures of Imagination a beauti- 
ful poem, is quite dissatisfied with its philosophical content. He 
believes that Akenside’s philosophy is not thorough enough and 
objects to the Hutchesonian principles, the acceptance of which 
by certain German thinkers he considers surprising indeed." 

The popularity of the poem was unquestionably due more to 
its form than to its content. In the treatment of his subject- 
matter Akenside had, in the opinion of German critics, success- 
fully solved the intrinsic difficulty of the Lehrgedicht suggested 
above; he had reconciled form and content and had produced a 
poem in the real sense of the word. He had succeeded in making 
an abstract subject “sensuous.” He had achieved this (1) by the 
use of allegory and (2) by a vivid and colorful presentation of 
detail, especially through the use of descriptive adjectives. 
Dusch considers Akenside a true poet because he attains the 
highest degree of sensuousness of expression.'* Both he and 
Mendelssohn emphasize the excellent use of allegory. Dusch 
devotes the greater part of his letter on Akenside to the allegori- 
cal passage in Book 11, which Mendelssohn, for want of space, 
was unable to include in his review. Mendelssohn speaks of 
“dem herrlichen Glanz”’ which is diffused over this part as well 
as over the entire poem."® 

The word “Glanz,” or a similar expression, is used by almost 
all the German critics to characterize the style, though not 
always as a term of unmixed praise. Mendelssohn describes 
Akenside’s manner as follows: ‘“‘Allenthalben schimmert ein 
Glanz iiber seine Gemilde, der vielleicht mit allzuwenig Schat- 
ten abwechselt.’”° Dusch speaks of “ein bestindiger Glanz,”’ of 
a “Richtum von Farben,” and of “gliihende Farben.’ Sulzer 

17 Bibl. d. sch. W., 1, 86-97; Schriften, rv, i, 243-244. 

18 Dusch, op. cit., m, 221. 

1% Bibl. d. sch. W., 109; Schriften, 1v, i, 252. 2 Tbid., p. 120. 

% Ibid., pp. 225, 233; Samtliche Poetische Werke (1765), Vol. 1, p. xxiii. 
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asserts that the poem is “eines der glinzendsten, das ich 
kenne.”” This vocabulary is somewhat enlarged after the pub- 
lication of The Lives of the English Poets (1779-81). German 
critics now use descriptive epithets suggested by Johnson’s crit- 
icism of Akenside. Such expressions as “iippig, Uppigheit der 
Bilder und Schildereyen, bilderreich, Uberladung mit Bildern, 
farbenwechselnd, allzugrelle Lichtmassen, die nur hellen Farben 
fliessen allzu bunt, blendend und schimmernd in einander,” are 
employed.” At the time when Akenside first found his way into 
Germany the descriptive quality of his work, to the minds of 
the German critics, provided the ‘‘Sinnlichkeit” indispensable 
to a true poem. 

The first extensive critical notice in Germany as was men- 

tioned above, is found in Das Neueste aus der anmuthigen Gelehr- 
samkeit in 1756, shortly before the appearance of the first com- 
plete translation.“ The anonymous reviewer attacks the poem 
for its unrimed verses. After having presented several examples 
of the original, the commentator remarks: 
Unsre Leser sehen aus diesen Proben, wie die heutige englische Dichtkunst 
klingt. Sie befreyet sich bisweilen von dem Schmucke der Reime, ohne irgend 
etwas gleichgiiltiges an die Stelle zu setzen. Sie beobachtet keinen gewissen 
Abschnitt in den Zeilen; endet auch den Verstand fast niemals mit einem vollen 
Verse, sondern greift immer mehr oder weniger in den folgenden. Freyheiten 
genug! es ist wahr; mit denen aber eben gerade so viele Schinheiten verloren 
gehen, die er doch unter dem Namen der Harmonie angerufen hat. . . . Wenn 
aber die Dichtkunst noch das Ansehen haben will, dass sie Verse mache: so 
sollte sie doch auch nicht alles, was Verse angenehm machet, aufopfern, um 
nichts als eine wildere Prose iibrig zu lassen, an der die Musen und Gratien 
wenig oder gar keinen Antheil haben. 


This, and the announcement of the forthcoming translation are 
the only items of real interest in the review. The rest of the 
article presents a condensed summary of the contents. 

It is this review, rather than Cooper’s Letters concerning 
Taste, which Mendelssohn had in mind in his discussion for the 
Bibliothek.* His treatment of rime constitutes a defence of 


® Sulzer, op. cit., p. 201. 

% See Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung, No. 345 (Dec. 5, 1804) and Neue allge- 
meine deutsche Bibliothek, xctm, 75, 77. Johnson speaks of “exhuberance of 
matter, luxuriance of expression, gay confusion.” * Pp. 600-608. 

% See Otto Bundt, “Akensides Leben und Werke,” Anglia, xx1 (neue Folge 
Ix), 94 


* Bibl. d. sch. W., 1, 91-124; Schriften, tv, i, 240-62. 
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Akenside’s poem against the attack of the earlier reviewer. His 
attitude toward the poem is decidedly more sympathetic; he 
calls it a “‘vorziiglich schénes Gedicht.”” Mendelssohn’s review— 
and herein lies its historical importance—determined the critical 
attitude of Germany toward Pleasures of Imagination for almost 
four decades.”” 

Dusch’s letter on Akenside in the Briefe sur Bildung des 
Geschmacks serves to supplement the account in the Bibliothek. 
It presents a description of the allegory in Book 1, which both 
Mendelssohn and the writer for the anmuthige Gelehrsamkeit had 
omitted from their reviews. Although Dusch does not subscribe 
to Cooper’s verdict that Pleasures of Imagination is the most 
beautiful didactic poem ever written (Cooper adds, in the Eng- 
lish language), he believes that there is much real poetry in it. 
Nature has richly endowed Akenside with poetic talent. At his 
touch everything changes into laughing images (lachende Bil- 
der), and all becomes life and motion. He succeeds in making 
even the smallest details beautiful. His style is not forced; in 
places it becomes “Homeric.” In the introduction to his Sdmt- 
liche Poetische Werke of 1765** Dusch points out a fault. The 
poem is characterized by brilliance from beginning to end and 
by a uniformly strong poetic “Schwirmerey,” and this uniform- 
ity of tone Dusch considers a defect. He believes that poets who 
introduce variety into their style (Virgil, Pope, Dyer) are to be 
placed above those whose manner is too monotonous (Young, 
Akenside). 

Just as Dusch harks back to Mendelssohn, so Herder refers 
to Dusch. He reviews, on two occasions, Dusch’s Briefe, once 
in the Kénigsbergsche und politische Zeitungen (1766) and again 
in the Allegemeine deutsche Bibliothek (1768). The second of these 
contains the following enconium of Pleasures of Imagination: 
“Of this divine poem (géttliches Gedicht), with which we are 
already familiar, only a few passages are given, and those with 
more coolness than they deserve.’”® The same opinion is ex- 
pressed in the Fragmente (1767): although Akenside limits his 
subject-matter to but one phase of the human spirit, the pleas- 
ures of the imagination, he achieves remarkable success.*® Later 


37 For a more detailed treatment of Mendelssohn’s relation to Akenside see 
PMLA, xtvi (1931), 1151-54. 
% P. xxiii. *° Werke, Suphan, rv, 289. % Tbid., 1, 476. 
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comments reveal a more critical and a less enthusiastic estimate 
of Akenside’s chief poem. Herder believes that Akenside’s 
handling of blank verse does not equal Milton’s masterful use 
of it.** A final statement, written in 1800 but not published until 
later, seems to indicate that Herder was unacquainted with 
Eschenburg’s translation, which had meantime appeared. He 
advises would-be translators of English—‘“‘if some one, for ex- 
ample, were to do Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination into 
German’”’—to simplify expressions burdened with descriptive 
adjectives, which are acceptable in English but contrary to the 
spirit of the German language.” 

That both Rode and Eschenburg had a high estimate of the 
poetic qualities of Pleasures of Imagination can easily be under- 
stood. The latter admits that Cooper’s praise is overdone but 
considers Gray’s censure no less exaggerated. Eschenburg be- 
lieves that, while the style of the poem is obscure and labored in 
places, it contains many poetic merits. Akenside, he admits, 
borrows too slavishly the terminology of Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson in those passages in which the influence of these 
philosophers is apparent. Nevertheless the poem remains, in his 
judgment, a noble and excellent work; it reveals the genius and 
poetic powers of its composer and contains sublime views on 
nature, Providence, and morality. Eschenburg prefers the re- 
vised version to the earlier form and for this reason selects it as 
the basis of his translation.™ 

With two reviews of the Rode translation, both in 1804, 
significant Akenside criticism in Germany ends.* They agree 
both in their praise and in their criticism. One lauds the poem 
for its truly poetic subject matter, its imaginative treatment, 
and its many picturesque descriptions; the other regards it as 
one of the best examples of the descriptive-didactic genre. Since 
the reviews are not easily accessible, the pertinent passages may 
be reproduced here at some length. 


%1 Humanitatsbriefe (1796); ibid., xvm1, 103. 

® Ibid., xx, 380. Cf. Mendelssohn, Bibl. d. sch. W., 1, 97; Schriften, rv, i, 
241: “One should select only the most necessary adjectives if all of them cannot 
be translated into our language.” 

*® Deutsche Monatsschrift., m1 (1797), 6 f. 

* Neue allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek, xcm, 75-79; Allgemeine Literatur- 
Zeitung, No. 345, pp. 313-317. 
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The reviewer for the Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung writes: 


Bey allen unleugbaren Schinheiten . . . ist doch die Uberladung mit Bildern 
und nicht tiberall geschickt angelegtem poetischen Schmuck eben so unverkenn- 
bar. Und wenn man die Manier dieses Dichters mit der Darstellungsart in den 
besten ahnlichen Gedichten seiner Landsleute zusammenhilt; so michte diese 
Vergleichung nicht unbedingt zu seinem Vortheile ausfallen. Gar zu oft vermisst 
man jene Klarheit und Leichtigkeit, die durch die vorherrschende Lebhaftigkeit 
und Uppigkeit der Bilder und Schilderungen mehr gestért als ersetzt wird. In 
den jedem Gesange vorangesetzten Entwiirfen des Inhalts wird man zur Erwar- 
tung einer planmissigen Ausfiihrung desselben berechtigt: und doch sind die 
einzelnen Theile selten so innig und lichtvoll mit einander verbunden, dass 
man den Hauptgesichtspunkt ungestirt festhalten kénnte. Rec. kann daher dem 
Urtheile des Dr. Johnson nicht beystimmen, dass diese Theile so kiinstlich und 
in einem solchen Zusammenhange geordnet wiren, dass sie ihre Stelle nicht 
verindern kénnten, ohne dem allgemeinen Plan Einhalt zu thun. Desto 
gegriindeter aber diinkt ihn das Urtheil eben dieses Kunstrichters zu seyn, 
dass die Bilder und Worte oft zu gehauft sind, bis der Sinn kaum mehr wahr- 
zunehmen ist; dass die Aufmerksamkeit oft den Verstand verlasse, und ihren 
Sitz im Gehér nehme, u.s.f.™ 


The critic for the Neue allgemeine deutsche Bibliothek writes: 


Rec. hat sie [Rode’s translation] mit Vergniigen gelesen; obgleich er gestehen 
muss, dass er die Vorliebe des Ubersetzers fiir das Gedicht selbst nicht theilt. 
So wenig seine Phantasie zu den kiihlen gehGrt, so lebhaft er sich in die Regionen 
der Phantasie zu erheben vermag, so geschifftig er selbst schon mehr, als 
einmal, in dieser Wunder- und Zauberwelt sich umhergetrieben hat; so treibet 
ihm Akenside diess Phantasiespiel doch gar zu tippig und schwelgerisch, so giebt 
er in seinem Gemiilde allzugrelle Lichtmassen, und die nur hellen Farben 
desselben fliessen allzu bunt, blendend und schimmernd in einander, als dass 
Rec. lange, dauernd und wohlbehaglich vor ihm verweilen kénnte. Sein Blick 
fiihlt sich ermiidet, sein Geist ermattet, und, erst nach langen Erholungen, 
kann man mit Gefallen den Genuss wiederholen. Die Ursach ist; seine Phantasie 
findet bey der Lektiire dieses Gedichtes nirgends einen Ruhepunkt. Rastlos im 
Schwung erhalten, erlahmen unwillkiirlich ihre Fligel, und, immerfort durch 
Héhen und Tiefen gejagt, unaufhérlich vor brennender Mittagshitze vorwirts 
getrieben, nirgends einem kiihlenden schattenden Plaitzchen begegnend, erliegt 
sie allen den blendenden Erscheinungen um sie her, verschmachtend und nach 
Erquickung lechzend.* 


If we review the brief history of Akenside criticism in Ger- 
many, we find its attitude determined by two important writ- 
ings. Mendelssohn’s discussion in the Bibliothek holds the field 
almost until the end of the century, when Johnson’s more severe 
criticism changes the general estimate of Akenside’s master- 
piece. 


*P. 314. * P. 75. 
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Although the present article is concerned chiefly with Ger- 
many’s critical reaction to Pleasures of Imagination, a note on 
the influence of this poem upon German Lehrgedichte may be 
included. Otto Bundt, author of a study of Akenside’s works, 
assumes that there is an appreciable influence.*” He believes that . 
Akenside was imitated in Germany as he was in England and, 
without producing any evidence, cites Withof’s Sinnliche Ergot- 
sungen as the best example of this influence. The Ergitzungen, 
however, appeared in 1755, before Akenside’s poem had become 
generally known in Germany. Notes in later editions (e.g., of 
1782) do not refer to Akenside, although Withof frequently cites 
his sources. The subject matter of the Ergétzungen is, to be sure, 
similar; its form, however, is strikingly different. Withof’s poem 
is written in alexandrines; his sober, unimaginative style is in 
direct contrast with Akenside’s manner. While these facts do not 
prove beyond a doubt that Withof was unacquainted with 
Pleasures of Imagination, they make one question Bundt’s 
theory of Akenside’s influence, especially since internal evidence 
supports no such contention. 

Nor is any other German Lehrgedicht wholly influenced. It 
should be remembered that Mendelssohn and critics after him 
(including Herder), although they had approved the English 
poem, warned that its beauties could not be reproduced in a 
German work of the same type. At most, then, one may expect 
to find single passages imitated by German poets. Zacharii offers 
an example in his Unterhaltungen mit seiner Seele. But this poem 
cannot be regarded as an imitation; it is written in heroic coup- 
lets and contains only some 300 lines (Akenside’s poem has 
2008). In Dusch’s didactic poem, Die Wissenschaften, a passage 
from the English poem is also paraphrased (Book vm): 

Ist etwas schineres im tausendfachen Flore 

Des blumenreichen May? Im Antlitz der Aurore? 

In der bethauten Landschaft? In aller Majestit 

Der abendlichen Sonne, die glinzend untergeht, 

Als in dem sanften Blick, dem Auge voll Entziicken 

Der Giite, die sich freut, Geschipfe zu begliicken?™* 
Compare Pleasures of Imagination, Book 1, lines 500-506: 

Is aught so fair 

In all the dewy landscape of the spring, 

37 Anglia, xx (neue Folge rx), 102-103. 

3 Sdmtliche Poetische Werke, 1, 94. 
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In the bright eye of Hesper or the morn, 
In nature’s fairest forms, is aught so fair 
As virtuous friendship? as the candid blush 
Of him who strives with fortune to be just? 


While Pleasures of Imagination was regarded as a masterpiece 
of English didactic poetry, it was not considered a satisfactory 
model for a German poet to imitate. 

Some of Akenside’s shorter poems, although they did not 
become as popular as his major work, attracted attention in 
Germany. Mendelssohn translates the ode Against Suspicion.** 
German versions of To Cheerfulness and the Hymn to the Naiads 
appeared in the third part of the Brittisches Museum. Transla- 
tions of several of the shorter poems, including The Wood 
Nymph, appeared in 1812 in Dichtungen der Britten by J. B. 
Rupprecht.*° No independent volume of translations of the com- 
plete shorter poems has appeared. Akenside’s odes were con- 
sidered generally inferior to Pleasures of Imagination. Mendels- 
sohn probably esteemed them highly since he mentions War- 
burton’s praise of them without comment.“ Herder, in 1773, 
finds the philosophical and Pindaric odes of the English—he 
mentions Gray, Mason, and Akenside and refers specifically to 
the ode To Huntington—“gekiinstelt” and “iiberladen” and, 
unlike the songs of primitive peoples, incapable of producing the 
effect of genuine poetry.“ Sulzer, however, as late as 1793, 
wrote: “Johnson condemns Akenside’s odes severely ;“ to my 
mind they continue to belong to the good English productions 
in this genre, although they are by no means free from bombast 
and .. . occasional dullness.” 

G. J. TEN Hoor 


The University of Chicago 


*” Schriften, 1v, i, 428. # See pp. 142 ff. and 341 ff. 

“ Bibl. d. sch. W., tv, 515; Schriften, 1v, i, 401. 

© Uber Ossian, Suphan, v, 203, 722. 

® Allgemeine Theorie (2nd ed.), 111, 561. 

“ On the publication in 1772 of Akenside’s poems Johnson said to Boswell: 
“One bad ode may be suffered; but a number of them together makes one sick.” 

















THE STYLE OF THE OLD ICELANDIC FAMILY SAGAS 


The study of Old Germanic literature shows a lack of atten- 
tion to form and style. This is true in particular of the research 
on the Old Norse Sagas. Among these the group of the so-called 
Islendinga Sagas or Family Sagas has been investigated more 
frequently and more thoroughly than any other. Yet most of 
the diligence and ingenuity of scholars in this field has been 
concentrated either on questions of philology in the narrower 
sense, grammar, chronology, textual criticism; or on the histori- 
cal information which the content of these Sagas might yield 
about the life and thought of a singularly conservative group of 
Germanic people. And the connected problem of the historical 
truth of the Islendinga Sagas, as well as of their oral and literary 
growth, has been the center of discussions for many years.” 

In the meantime, the study of form and style or, if I may 
say sO, @ more systematic and scientific approach to aesthetic 
and artistic appreciation of Old Norse prose has been greatly neg- 
lected. As Lessing said: “Our men of letters are seldom scholars, 
and our scholars seldom men of letters. The former do not want 
to read, to study, to gather material, in short, do not want to 
work at all; and the latter want nothing but work .. .’”” 

It is true, people have come to be somewhat suspicious of 
professors speaking of the study of style, since the few attempts 
in this direction have mostly run dry in the sand of grammatical 
statistics, or soared too high into premature philosophical specu- 
lations. Perhaps we have always been a little more successful in 

1 For many valuable suggestions I am indebted to L. M. Hollander and to 
my colleagues A. M. Sturtevant and W. B. Schaffrath of the University of 
Kansas. 

? Th. Mobius, Uber die dltere isl. Saga (Leipzig, 1852); W. P. Ker, Epic and 
Romance (London, 1897), chap. 3, pp. 205-325; A. Bugge, “Entstehung und 
Glaubwiirdigkeit der isl. Saga,” ZfdA, 11 (1909), 23 ff.; G. Neckel, “Von der 
isl. Saga,” GRM, m1 (1911), 369 ff., 423 ff.; A. Heusler, Die Anfange der isl. Saga, 
Abh. d. Pr. Ak., Phil.-Hist. Kl. (Berlin, 1914); F. Jénsson, Den oldnorske og 
oldislandske litteraturs historie (Anden udg., K¢benhavn, 1923), m, 190-877. 
K. Liestgl, U pphavet til den islendske ttesaga (Oslo, 1929); the same, in English: 
The Origins of the Icelandic Family Sagas (Oslo, 1930); H. Koht, The Old Norse 
Sagas (New York, 1931). Cf. also the brief survey of recent research by K. Kaiser 
“Die isl. Saga,” Nord. Rundschau, v1 (1933), 171-177. 

* “Unsere schénen Geister sind selten Gelehrte, und unsere Gelehrten selten 
schine Geister. Jene wollen gar nicht lesen, gar nicht nachschlagen, gar nicht 
sammeln, kurz, gar nicht arbeiten; und diese wollen nichts als das . . . ” 
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analyzing the style of poetry and its constituent factors;* but the 
aesthetic appreciation of prose, as we shall always recognize, 
offers much more intricate problems and much less tangible 
material than the interpretation of poetry.’ Moreover we have 
become sadly aware of the fallacy of simply applying the terms 
of classical rhetoric to vernacular prose, without having yet been 
able to substitute a method or classification of our own. Many 
suggestions to that end have been made and they have been re- 
peatedly tested and criticized;* one of the more practicable of 
them is the book by W. Schneider, Ausdruckswerte der deutschen 
Sprache. Eine Stilkunde (Berlin, 1931), which tries to define 
stylistic values in categories representing opposite extremes such 
as: plain—ornate, clear—vague, smooth—rough, stereotyped— 
original, static—dynamic, plastic—musical, and the like. Some 
of these, slightly revised, will be employed in the following dis- 
cussion. 

Especially when dealing with literary works of the distant 
past we find our difficulties increased by the problem of how 
far certain words, grammatical forms, or syntactical phrases 
were then still felt to be peculiar to the style of an individual 
work and writer, or whether they had already become a part of 
the syntax of the language in question. Likewise, an expression 
which we tend to credit with only syntactical value may have 
been used with definite stylistic effect by a certain writer.’ And 
finally, the modern interpreters of mediaeval style are always 
likely to be influenced by the matter which they read. Such con- 


*R. Heinzel, Uber den Stil der aligerm. Poesie (Strassburg, 1875); A. H’ 
Tolman, “The Style of Anglo-Saxon Poetry,” PMLA, m (1887), 19-47; 
L. Wolff, “Uber den Stil der altgerm. Poesie,” Dt. Vischrift, 1 (1923), 214-229. 

5 Cf. O. Walzel, “Kunst der Prosa,” Zfdt. Unterricht, xxvm (1914), 1 ff., 
81 ff. 

*O. Walzel, Gehalt und Gestalt im Kunstwerk des Dichters (Berlin, 1924); 
J. Petersen, Die Wesensbestimmung der deutschen Romantik (Leipzig, 1926), chap. 
4. “Der Stil”; H. Pongs, “Zur Methode der Stilforschung,” GRM, xvi (1929), 
256-277. 

7 “Nihil est in syntaxi quod non fuerit in stylo” . . . L. Spitzer (Stilstudien 
[Miinchen, 1928], 1, 517) calls syntax “gefrorene Stilistik.”” For an example cf. 
the construction skalt with inf. as a form of imperative in Old Norse, which 
had become a part of syntax and was no longer felt to be an expression of re- 
straint as so many similar periphrastic forms with modal auxiliaries, see note 68. 
The same may be true of the habit of putting the verb at the beginning of the 


sentence. 
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fusion has been partly responsible for the frequent complaint 
about the primitive style of the Family Sagas. But Ker is right 
in saying: ‘‘While the life represented in the Sagas is more primi- 
tive, less civilized than the life of the great southern nations in 
the Middle Ages, the record of that life is by a still greater inter- 
val in advance of all the common modes of narrative then known 
to the more fortunate or more luxurious parts of Europe.’’® 

It is the early compromise with the tradition and taste of 
these southern lands and the scarcity of the material recorded 
which, in the case of Gothic, Old English, and Old High German 
prose, prevent us from ever becoming fair and dependable judges 
of style. We know to what extent Wulfila’s Bible in style, even 
in syntax, followed the Greek original. We know that what frag- 
ments we have of Old High German prose are mostly transla- 
tions which, with very few exceptions, can claim no other merit 
than a “hideous fidelity” to their Roman and ecclesiastical 
masters.® Chroniclers and historiographers, such as Ekkehard 
IV of St. Gall, Widukind of Corvey, or Paulus Diaconus, did 
not even attempt to write their annals in the vernacular, al- 
though Paulus Diaconus “had it in him to write a Lombard 
Prose Edda, Lombard Sagas not much inferior to those of Ice- 
land.’’® In Anglo-Saxon literature only a few brief passages from 
the works of Alfred, Aelfric, Wulfstan, and from the Old English 
Chronicles can give us a faint notion of what Old English prose 
style might have become, if history had taken a different course. 

It is to the North, therefore, that we must turn for a Ger- 
manic literature in native prose, a prose which enjoyed natural 
growth and undisturbed flowering. That is why not only the con- 
tent, but also the form and style of the Old Norse Sagas and of 
the Family Sagas in particular have such singular significance; 
for here, in one instance at least, we can read and appreciate 
genuine Germanic prose. We must still determine, however, how 
far these Sagas are representative of Old Germanic prose in 
general, what features they have developed that are specifically 
Scandinavian, and whether they too were gradually affected by 


8 W. P. Ker, op. cit., p. 209. 
* Cf. the suggestive monograph by H. Naumann, Notkers Boethius. Unter- 
suchungen iiber Quellen und Stil (QF 121; Strassburg, 1913), esp. chap. 5. 
“Notkers Stil” (pp. 84-115). 
10 W. P. Ker, The Dark Ages (Edinburgh and London, 1904), p. 167. 
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influences from abroad, especially such groups as the Biskupa-, 
Fornaldar-, or Riddarasggur. So deeply have foreign influences 
taken root in our life and literature, and even in our feeling of 
style, that many readers of the Icelandic Family Sagas are at 
first shocked by what strikes them as being primitive, crude, 
and monotonous in these examples of true Teutonic style. In- 
deed, even the judgments passed by otherwise reputable schol- 
ars often enough are conventional, brief, sweeping, and super- 
ficial, if not contradictory." 

It would be wrong, therefore, to leave the appreciation of the 
Saga-form and the solution of its problems to the intuition of 
the individual reader, especially where the style is so strange and 
original as that of the Family Sagas. We need instead aesthetical 
interpretation of the individual Sagas, of their language, vocabu- 
lary, and syntax from the point of view of style.” As long as we 
say, for instance, that in Old Norse the syllable 6- is a prefix 
which changes the meaning of an adjective to the negative, we 
make a contribution to Old Norse grammar. But if we come to 
see that an accumulation of words with this negative prefix is 
partly responsible for what we may call the “subdued” style of a 
Saga (see note 63), we leave grammar and venture into an 
aesthetic and stylistic analysis of the text. The material is the 
same—the language of the Saga in question—; but instead of 
contributing to the systems of grammar, such as morphology, 
syntax, or word-formation, we shall be guided by categories of 
style, some of which will gradually take shape as the result of 
extensive as well as intensive reading; others may be gathered 
from what has already been said about the style of the Old 
Icelandic Family Sagas.” 

There we read, again and again, of the stereotyped style of 
the Sagas (“formelhaft’’), which are said to abound in frequent, 


1 For an illustration, cf. the introduction to the Egilssaga, hgg. von 
F. Jénsson (ANSB, m; Halle, 1894): “Ausgezeichnet, lichtvoll, abgerundet, 
einfach und durchsichtig.” Or, M. N. Petersen, Bidrag til den Danske Litteraturs 
Historie (K¢gbenhavn, 1853-61), 1, 220: “Den uendelige ensformige stil uden 
afvexling og periodebyggning.” 

2H. Heiss, “Uber die Verbindung linguist. und Asthet. Formalkritik,” 
Zf franz. u. engl. Unterr., xxi (1921), 98. E. Winkler, “Die neuen Wege und 
Aufgaben der Stilistik,” Die Neweren Sprachen, xxxim (1925), 407-422. 

4% Cf. H. Hempel, Atlamdl und germ. Stil (Germ. Abhandlungen, Heft 64; 
Breslau, 1931). 
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often literally repeated phrases.“ This criticism is true when it 
refers to certain well-known expressions of the external tech- 
nique of the Islendinga Sagas, such as “Now is to say... ,” 
or “With this, he is out of the Saga,’ and the like. But if we 
go deeper and examine more thoroughly one of the Sagas, let 
us say the Gunnlaugssaga,* we find a large number of very simi- 
lar scenes, as is natural under the limited conditions of Old 
Icelandic life; the form of expression, however, is strikingly 
varied. For instance, toward the end of the Saga, the fathers of 
Gunnlaug and of Hrafn both have exactly the same dream in 
which they anticipate the deaths of their sons. But the words in 
which these are told vary: p4 dreym6i Illuga svarta, ok var 
hann p4 heima 4 Gilsbakka. Honum pétti Gunnlaugr at sér 
koma { svefninum ok var blédugr mjgk ok kvad visu pessa 
fyr honum { svefninum . . . S4 atbur6r vard sudr at Mosfelli ina 
somu nétt, at Qnund dreym®di, at Hrafn kémi at honum ok var 
allr albléSugr; hann kvad visu pessa .. .17 Even the adjective, 
which in the combination Helga in fagra (4, 9 etc.), “Helga the 
Fair,” seems to come close to a proper name, varies with vena: 
Helga in vena, “Helga the Beautiful” (13, 17). 

Many more passages could be quoted all proving the mistake 
of generalizing about a stereotyped Saga-style and of using it as 
an argument for an analogy between the Saga and the fairy-tale. 
Moreover, the Sagas have little in common with the nature of 
epic prose or with the so-called “epic laws,’* and less even 


4 W. Golther, Nordische Literaturgeschichte I (Berlin, 1921), pp. 95: “Die 
Handlung schreitet fest und gerade, in kurzer, formelhafter Schilderung vor- 
wirts.” K. Liestgl, op. cit., p. 26: “Often we encounter the same phrases every 
time situations of the same kind recur.” 

% Cf. R. Heinzel, Beschreibung der isl. Saga. Wiener Sitzungsber., Phil.-hist. 
Kl. xcvm (1881), 107-308. 

6 Gunnlaugssaga Ormstungu, hgg. von E. Mogk (3. Aufl., Halle, 1926).— 
The English translations of ON passages quoted in this article are as literal as 
possible. 

17 Then Illugi the Black had a dream, and he was then at home in Gilsbakki. 
It seemed to him that Gunnlaug came to him in his sleep and was very bloody 
and spoke this stave before him in the sleep. . . . This portent befell south at 
Mosfel, the same night, that Onund dreamed that Hrafn came to him and was 
covered all over with blood; he spoke this stave (17, 1 f.). 

18 Cf. A. Olrik, “Epische Gesetze der Volksdichtung,” ZfdA, t1 (1909), 1 ff. 
See also R. M. Meyer, Die aligermanische Poesie (Berlin, 1889), p. 117 f.: 
“Nichts kann in héherem Grade unepisch sein als wenn bei Wiederkehr derselben 
Wendung ein Wort durch ein anderes ersetzt wird.” 
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with that manneristic, literal repetition in the form of a Leitmo- 
tiv as used and abused by some of our modern novelists.’® Instead 
of repeating such generalizations, we should rather determine 
where within the individual Family Sagas we find stereotyped 
expressions, and how the Family Sagas as a whole differ in this 
respect from other types of Sagas, such as the Sturlunga Saga 
or the Fornaldarsggur. 

Much more complex a problem is the dogma of the so-called 
realism of the Islendingasogur. This realism is certainly not that 
of sensuous perception, of colorful, realistic description. What 
has often been said about “‘the clearly described settings” may 
be true in one or two exceptional instances;*° in general the Is- 
lendinga Sagas make almost no attempts at realistic or pic- 
turesque description of mountains, valleys, fjords, or of the 
coast. Of the daily work in the fields and pastures, of the search 
for food on land and sea, of the structure and the interior of 
houses we get merely occasional and momentary glimpses, and 
only as much as is indispensable for advancing the story and for 
delineating character.“ In one passage of the Gunnlaugssaga 
when the hero is about to present himself to Jarl Eirik of Nor- 
way, we have a surprisingly detailed description of Gunnlaug’s 
costume: “Gunnlaug was so clad that he was in a grey kirtle 
and in white stocking-breeches. A tumor he had down on his 
foot near his instep, pus and blood came out when he walked. 
And with this attire he went before the jarl.’” But the Sagaman 
was by no means aiming at a realistic portrayal of his hero’s 
appearance. Gunnlaug has a bleeding wound on his foot. The 
white stocking-breeches draw the jarl’s attention to it, and he 


19 Cf. R. Peacock, Das Leitmotiv bei Thomas Mann (Diss. Bern, 1934) and 
Nietzsche, Der Fall Wagner, Abschnitt 10. 

#0 Just because in the Family Sagas such a description is so rare, every 
reader of the Njdla has been struck by the famous words which Gunnar speaks 
when he glances over the fields of his farm (Njdla, ed. F. Jonsson, txxv, 10). 

* Cf. B. Déring, Bemerkungen diber Stil und Typus der isl. Saga (Leipzig, 
1877), p. 24. M. Jeffrey, The Discourse in Seven Icelandic Sagas (Bryn Mawr, 
1934), p. 28 f. W. Baetke, “Zum Erzihlstil der Islandersagas,” Island, xvu 
(1930), 63-69. A. Heusler, Germanenitum (Heidelberg, 1934), pp. 131 ff.: “Nie 
Schilderung des Ruhenden, kein augenhaftes Geniessen der Welt.” In contrast 
to this, cf. F. W. Moorman, The Inter pretation of Nature in English Poetry from 
Beowul f to Shakespeare (QF 95; Strassburg, 1905). 

*® Gunniaugr var sv4 bdinn, at hann var { gram kyrtli ok { hvfitum leista- 
brékum. Sull hafSi hann 4 feti niri 4 ristinni, freyddi 6r b166 ok vdgr, er hann 
gekk. Ok med peim bGningi gekk hann fyr jarlinn . . . 8, 2. 
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wonders why Gunnlaug does not limp. ‘Never shall I be limping 
while both my legs are equally long,’™ is Gunnlaug’s pointed 
reply. So even here the realistic description is nothing but a 
necessary means to the higher end—the inner characterization 
of the hero. 

The realism of .the Islendinga Sagas is psychological realism, 
not elaborate, analytical psychology, to be sure, but an unerring 
portrayal of the human heart, a concentration on inner conflicts, 
on the clash of wills, on that which is seething within human 
beings.“ The Sagaman and his heroes both see things as they 
really are, and they express this realistic philosophy of life 
through their delight in unimaginative, unheroic, disillusioned 
story-telling. As a result the Islendinga Sagas very seldom in- 
dulge in one-sided black and white characterization of their 
heroes as the fairy-tales do, but present realistic portrayals of 
human beings by deliberately mixing the colors and by know- 
ingly shading the contours of their characters.% The various 
Sagas differ in this respect, the Gunnlaugssaga tending more to- 
ward idealization than many others. 

The style of the Family Sagas does not mean to appeal to 
our senses. If a field is in one instance called green, this merely 
indicates fertility, seen from the naturally utilitarian point of 
view of people looking for a place to settle. The snow is not 
called “white,” but “hard,” because it is felt, not as something 
picturesque to be enjoyed by the eyes, but as an obstacle to be 
surmounted by the man of action. The lack of description, of 
“Anschaulichkeit,” in the style of the Islendinga Sagas is re- 
flected by the lack or absence of descriptive adjectives, adverbs, 
and verbs.2? The Gunnlaugssaga has but few attributive adjec- 

* Figi skal ek haltr ganga, medan bédir foetr eru jafnlangir. 8, 5. 

™ M. Jeffrey, op. cit., p. 27. This the Saga has in common with the poetry in 
Old Norse, and in Old Germanic, in general, cf. H. Schneider, Heldendichtung, 
Geistlichendichtung, Ritterdichtung (Heidelberg, 1925), p. 19 ff. 

% Cf. the excellent monograph by Jess H. Jackson, Characterization in the 
Islendingasogur (Harvard Univ. Diss., 1926; typewritten). See also W. Krause, 
Die Frau in der Sprache der altislindischen Familiengeschichten (Gottingen, 
1926), pp. 37-84. A. Hruby, Zur Technik der Islendinga Saga: Die Kategorien 
threr Personencharakteristik (Wien, 1929). 

* But cf. W. E. Mead, “Color in Old English Poetry,” PMLA, xrv (1899), 
169-206. See also A. M. Sturtevant, “The Use of Colors in the Elder Edda,” 
Germanic Review, x1mt (1938), 289-299. 

 H. Hempel, op. cit., p. 109, finds a striking similarity between Saga-style 
and Atlamdl in the lack of colorful adjectives and the absence of an accumulation 
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tives; epitheta ornantia do not occur. What we find are adjectives 
of very general meaning, determining rather than describing 
such as: létill, st6r, mikill, inn mesti, g6dr, or illr. Even more 
striking is the colorless monotony of the verbs. Besides the ele- 
mentary expressions for speaking and moving, half of all the 
verbal forms belong to modal auxiliaries, mostly to vera, hafa, 
eiga, or to such primitive verbs as géra, bera, verpa, taka, halda, 
henda, skapa,** so that one is tempted to say: the verb in the 
Islendinga Sagas has lost most of its expressiveness and dynamic 
force and has sunk almost to the function of a copula.”® There 
are likewise no descriptive metaphors or comparisons in the 
Gunnlaugssaga; the only one: svd fagrt sem gullband “as fair as 
a golden ribbon” (5, 13) has been explained as a later textual 
interpolation.*° 

The truth and extent of these observations when applied to 
the different Islendinga Sagas and to other types of Sagas re- 
main to be examined. The first part of the Vatnsdelasaga, for 
instance, which is known to have been influenced by the style of 
the Fornaldarsggur, lavishes epithets and descriptive adverbs 
and verbs," and so does the [venssaga as an example of the Rid- 
darasggur. Here we find a detailed description of the natural 





of attributes with the same noun. “Nichts ist vielleicht so bezeichnend fiir die 
reflektierende und der sinnlichen Fiille des Lebens abgewandte Art.” 

% The Sagaman does not even take pains to vary, but uses fér twice in the 
same short sentence (13, 1), where the German translation has fuhr, then reiste 
(Thule rx [Jena, 1914], p. 48); or, kn#di twice (9, 3), where the German transla- 
tion has Gedicht, then Lied (p. 39); or, three times the same epithet 263 in 10, 5, 
where the German translation varies: schin, trefflich, kostbar (p. 43). It may be 
interesting to compare with this the analysis of a style representing the other 
extreme such as Pindar’s, cf. F. Dornseiff, Pindars Stil (Berlin, 1921), p. 28: 
“Machen, kommen, gehen, sein werden durch breitepische Ersatzwérter um- 
schrieben. Nie das einfache, gemeingriechische Wort.” And in general, p. 36: 
“Der Reichtum der griechischen Dichtung an Sinnlichem, Hellem, Leibhaftem, 
Klarem, Augenhaftem, Malendem, Plastischem.” 

2° Cf. W. Schneider, “Nomen und Verbum als Ausdruckswerte fiir Ruhe und 
Bewegung,” ZfDeutschkde, xxx1x (1925), 705-723. 771-780. O. Hachtmann, 
Die Vorherrschaft substantivischer Konstruktionen im modernen franz. Prosastil 
(Roman. Studien, x11; Berlin, 1912).—This particular feature of style reaches 
its climax in Skaldic poetry. 

* B. M. Olsen, “Om Gunnlaugssaga Ormstungu,”’ D. kgl. danske Vidensk. 
Selsk. Skrifter, II. R. Hist. og filos. Afd. II, 1 (Kgbenhavn, 1911). 

" Vatnsdelasaga, hgg. von W. H. Vogt (ANSB xv; Halle, 1921), 2,2; 3,5; 
3,8; 15,6; 15,7; 17,4; 22,5; etc. 
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background, of trees and hazel bushes, of the clear night and 
the starry sky,™ all without the slightest bearing upon the de- 
velopment of the story; and we realize that the translator has 
abandoned one of the features most characteristic of the Is- 
lendinga Sagas and has yielded to a new and foreign feeling of 
style. 

Closely related to this kind of realism is the unadorned style 
of the Islendinga Sagas. Its striking simplicity has often been 
observed and eulogized, but our question again is what in the 
language of these Sagas impresses us as simplicity, and how do 
the individual Sagas differ in this respect from each other and 
from other types of Sagas? In the Gunnlaugssaga we find rela- 
tively few of the many devices of rhetoric,™ there is no variation, 
antithesis, anaphora, personification, figurative use of words. 
Yet it is even exceeded by many Islendinga Sagas in bareness 
of style (Heidarvigasaga, Eyrbyggjasaga) ; others, again, such as 
the Vatnsdelasaga in its first part, are much more ornate. For 
instance in the Gunnlaugssaga the hero is always referred to as 
“Gunnlaug” or simply as “he,” but the robber-giant in the 
Vatnsdelasaga is called madr “‘man,”’ en mikli madr (3, 18) “the 
tall man,” hinn séri madr (3, 19) “the wounded man,” skdla- 
buinn (3, 9) “‘dweller of the hut,” spellvirkinn (3, 4) ‘‘mischief- 
worker.” Even the name of his bed is constantly varied: rekkja, 
seng, rim, hvtla. 

The Islendinga Sagas often tell tremendous and tragic deeds 
as if they were commonplace, while the style of the Konunga 
Sagas, at dramatic points of the story, rises to rhetorical flour- 
ishes. Who could imagine in any of the Family Sagas a phrase 
like the following one from the Sverrissaga which tells of a deci- 
sive moment in battle: “Swords are howling, spears are glitter- 
ing!’ The climax of ornate style is reached in the bombastic 

® fvensaga, hgg. von E. Kélbing, (ANSB vu; Halle, 1898), 2,13: “Nattin 
var 1j6s en himinn bjartr.” Cf. R. Meissner, Strengleikar, p. 87: “Die Sprache der 
Ubersetzungen aus fremden Literaturen, durch Geistliche besorgt, weicht vom 
Stile der einheimischen Saga erheblich ab, sie ist dusserlich reicher, innerlich 
erregter.” 

: In one passage, an attempt at rhyme may be found, 3,6: “renni ek”— 
“nenni ek”; here and there figura etymologica is employed, 13, 16: “fell mikit fall”; 
16, 9: “hjé mikit hogg,” etc. 

* See also L. M. Hollander, “‘Notes on the Sverris Saga,” Germ. Review, 


m1 (1928), 262-276. Some of the Fornaldarsegur Nordrianda, on the other hand, 
such as the Frithjofssaga (older version) seem to imitate the plainness of the 
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diction and artificial arrangement of words of the Biskupa Sagas. 
A few chapters from the Thorlakssaga would suffice to illustrate 
most of the stylistic tricks of its swollen rhetoric, which perpetu- 
ated the florid style of the Roman masters and, after all, Gorgias 
in distant Ultima Thule. There we find such variations as [sland 
“Iceland,” afterwards repeated as féstrjgrd “fatherland,” antith- 
eses like Var ungr at aldri, en gamall at rddum “He was young 
in age, but old in counsel,” figurative expressions like 4knarbraut 
“path of mercy,” andarsér “spiritual wound,” etymological 
figures like hastu hdttdir “hoheste héchgeziten,” and metaphors 
like lj6s essa heims “the light of this world,”’ meaning the priest. 
Of particular interest are expressions like fararbléma lerdéms for 
“widespread learning,” a strange hybrid of ecclesiastical reflec- 
tion and skaldic kenning which found its way into this hybrid 
prose... * 

Here arises the question of the difference between prose 
style and poetic style. Modern readers, who have had to become 
accustomed to highly poetic prose as well as to rather prosaic 
poetry, may find one of the more striking and, perhaps, healthier 
traits of the Islendinga Sagas in the sharp line drawn between 
the styles of poetry and of prose.” But the interesting question, 
again, is how far the different Sagas and types of Sagas illustrate 
this distinction? Or: to what extent do they allow poetic expres- 
sions to creep in? 

Our curiosity could partly be satisfied by a study of allitera- 
tion in the individual Sagas, a study which strangely enough 





Islendinga Sagas, cf. Fridpjofssaga, hgg. von G. Wenz (Halle, 1914), p. lxxxii ff. 
See also O. Springer, Die Nordische Renaissance in Skandinavien (Stuttgart- 
Berlin, 1936), passim. 

* Biskupasigur, ed. G. Vigftsson (Copenhagen, 1858), u. Cf. H. F. W. 
Moeller, Middle English Sermons from the point of view of Medieval Rhetoric 
(Diss. Illinois). J. M. Campbell, “Patristic Studies and Middle English Litera- 
ture,” Speculum, vit (1933), 465 ff. H. Hasse, “Beitrige zur Stilanalyse der 
mhd. Predigt,” ZfdPk, xurv (1912), 1-37; 169-198. M. B. Ogle, “Some Aspects 
of Mediaeval Latin Style,” Speculum, 1 (1926), 170-189. E. Norden, Die antike 
Kunstprosa (Berlin-Leipzig, 1909), 1, 657-809. 

* This, of course, has nothing to do with the quoting of lines of poetry by 
the persons of the Saga, cf. A. Hruby, Wann sprechen die Personen der isl. Saga 
eine Strophe? (Wien, 1932). Cf. also Victor Hugo’s well-known statement that 
the indication of a finished literary tongue is the existence of distinct styles 
for prose and verse, as contrasted with the words of Dionysius of Halicarnassus: 
“The finest poetry is rhetorical just as the finest orators are poets.” 
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has never been attempted to any great degree.*” The Gunnlaugs- 
saga deliberately avoids alliteration, as most of the Islendinga- 
sogur except for a few proverbial phrases and catchwords.** The 
first thirteen chapters of the Vainsdala, on the contrary, abound 
in alliteration, and it is noteworthy that the sets of alliterating 
words there are altogether different from those which Ceder- 
schiéld collected in the Fornsegur Sudrlanda. In the Saga of 
Bishop Thorlak alliteration has become a mannerism from which 
hardly one sentence escapes; I cannot resist quoting in extenso 
one unique illustration: “...sem Pll postuli segir { pistli 
sinum, beim er hann sendi Tito: ‘Biskup hefir at sé,’ segir hann, 
‘lastvarr ok lerdr vel, dramblauss ok drykkjuma@r litill, orr 
ok é6Agjarn, sk¥rr ok skapgé6dr, géSgjarn ok gestrisinn, réttl4tr 
ok ré3vandr, hreinlffr ok hagr4dr, tryggr ok trifastr, mildr ok 
mAldjarfr, 4tsamr vidr alpySu en 4vitsamr vidr érekna...’’*® 
This should be sufficient proof of how wrong it is always to 
explain alliteration as a trace of Old Germanic style; instead 
we should recognize that in Old Norse prose (as in all Germanic 
prose) there are, after all, two possible sources of alliteration, 
Old Germanic poetry and the traditions of classical rhetoric.” 

If scholars like Heusler, Meissner, and Liest¢l are right, then 
not only the contents of a Family Saga, but also its wording 
may have been fixed even in the oral stage of tradition, and the 
oral form was probably committed to parchment almost verba- 


%7 Cf. G. Cederschidld, Fornsegur Sudrlanda (Lund, 1877-84), pp. iv ff. 
R. Meissner, Strengleikar, p. 208. F. Jénsson, Litt. Hist. 2, 951 f. M. Heyne, 
Formulae allitterantes (Diss. Halle, 1864). 

%8 A few cases in the Gunnlaugssaga: 2,13. 2,16. 4,8. 7,25. 9,10. 10,12. 

3° “As St. Paul the Apostle says in his epistle which he sent to Titus: ‘A 
bishop has to be,’ said he, ‘free from vice and well-learned, without pride and a 
little-drinking man, strenuous and not greedy, pure and goodhearted, desirous 
of good and hospitable, righteous and good in counsel, of pure life and ready with 
advice, trusty and steadfast, mild and bold of speech, loving to all men, but 
ready to chastize the idle’.” (chap. 11). 

Cf. M. Nygaard, “Den laerde stil i den norrgne prosa,” in Hist. Stud. 
tillegnede Prof. C. R. Unger (Kristiania, 1896), p. 169: “I saadanne forbindelser 
(of the rhetorical style of the learned) vaelges gjerne allittererende ord, ligesom 
udtrykket ogsaa ellers pointeres ved alliteration i meget hgiere grad end i 
folkelig prosa, hvor dette sprogmiddel navnlig anvendes i lovformler, ordsprog 
og enkelte faste fraser og talemaader.” See also F. Jénsson, “Oldislandske 
ordsprog ok talemAder,” Arkiv f. nord. Fil., xxx (1914), 61 ff.; 170 ff., and 
H. Gering, “Altnordische Sprichwérter und sprichwértliche Redensarten,” 
Arkiv. f. nord. Fil., xxx (1916), 1-31. 
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tim. Then the strikingly vivid, brisk, life-like, natural, and idio- 
matic style of these Sagas is clearly due to their oral tradition, 
and our opinion about them, unless they are told in the manner 
of the Sagamen, would seem to be almost as incompetent as our 
criticism of the mediaeval minstrel songs without knowledge 
of their tunes.“ But what in this art of story-telling re-creates 
even in the present day the impression of a life-like style, in 
contrast to a quaint, archaic, or a dry and stiff, pedantic, book- 
ish way of writing? 

Brief syntactical units and few subordinate clauses, cumula- 
tive sentence structure, not periodic, are some of the most ap- 
parent means;® but they too should be studied more systemati- 
cally. The various Islendinga Sagas then would prove to differ 
somewhat from each other and even more from Sagas of a dif- 
ferent type and origin. Thus in the first (and younger) part of 
the Vatnsdelasaga, the sentences are much longer than in the 
other Family Sagas, and the Saga of Bishop Thorlak has at 
least twice as many subordinate clauses, and sentences twice as 
long as the Gunnlaugssaga. The liveliness of style is increased by 
the striking lack of logical connectives at the beginning of sen- 
tences.“ In the Gunnlaugssaga, apparently, the only connectives 
are ok and en (rarely )é, ma); but many phrases do without con- 
nectives and indulge in that suggestive, bold, staccato composi- 
tion which sets off the Saga-style against nearly every kind of 
mediaeval prose: “And in the morning the herdsman took Gunn- 
laug’s horse and rode, and it was sweating very much when 
they got it back. Gunnlaug beat the herdsman into unconscious- 
ness!’ Or: “‘And with that they parted and rode home from the 
thing. Not did that remain secret that Hrafn asked Helga in 
marriage. Not did Gunnlaug come home that summer... ” In 


“ Varying E. Sievers’ dictum of the Ohren- und Augen-Philologie, one is 
tempted to speak, in connection with the style of the Islendinga Sagas, of an 
Ohren-Syntax as contrary to an Augen-Syntax. Cf. the excellent analysis in the 
introduction to Hrafnkels Saga Freysgoda, ed. by S. F. Cawley (Cambridge, 
1932), pp. xi ff. 

“1H. Hempel, op. cit., p. 92 f., finds a significant contrast between the 
“Kurzatmigkeit” and “monotone, additive Reihung” of the Islendinga Sagas 
(and the Atlamdl) on the one hand and the “kraftvolle Aufgipfelung und Span- 
nungsweite” of Old Germanic poetry on the other. 

® Cf. H. Hempel, op. cit., p. 94 ff., B. Déring, op. cit., p. 41. 

“ Ok um morgininn t6k smalama®r hest Gunnlaugs ok reid, ok var sveittr 
mjgk, er peir fengu. Gunnlaug laust smalamanninn { évit, 7,5. 
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these words Gunnlaug’s and Helga’s tragic love culminates.” 
Other Sagas, such as the Vatnsdela, tend to use more connectives 
(p6, pétt, nema, att), and even permit a pedantic “‘on the other 
hand” (3, 15. 5, 15). A logical connective, allan jafnsaman, 
“nevertheless,” as occurs in the Thorlakssaga (p. 94), is impos- 
sible in the story of Gunnlaug. 

The arrangement of words, which in the Gunnlaugssaga as 
in many other Islendingasogur makes up for the lack of logical 
co-ordination and subordination—this extremely sensitive, elas- 
tic, light, and graceful arrangement“ is more than anything else 
responsible for the vivid style of the Family Sagas, although not 
without individual variations. 

Other phenomena that contribute to the same effect of light- 
ness and grace are the abundance of brief suggestive particles 
—demonstrative and personal pronouns, adverbs of place and 
of time—which create the illusion of actual speech;*’ they are 
flexible and delicate joints, whereas the bookish style of the 
Clarisaga, for instance, speaks of “the above mentioned man.’ 
Present and past participle and the compound tenses of the verb 
formed with them are generally avoided. The Vainsdela, how- 
ever, in its oft-quoted first part, ventures such constructions as: 

“ Ok vid pat skil®u peir ok ridu heim af pingi. Ekki fér petta leynt, at 
Hrafn bad Helgu. Eigi kom Gunnlaug Gt 4 pvf sumri. 12,6. Similar cases in 
Gunnlaugssaga 7,7. 12,5. 

“ H. de Boor’s statement concerning the style of Early Middle High Ger- 
man Literature is true also of the Icelandic Family Sagas: “Der Stil ist mehr 
architektonisch als ornamental.” ZfdPh, 11 (1926), 244-274. tur (1927), 31-76. 
This emphatic individual word order in Old Norse prose (and poetry—the 
skaldic verse!) is possible because of the rich inflection of the language, which has 
distinct forms, e.g., not only for the oblique cases, but also for Nom. and Acc. 
(Gunnlaugr—Gunnlaug), a fact that permits the object of a sentence to stand 
first without obscuring the meaning of the phrase. Cf. also E. Mogk, “Die 
Inversion von Subjekt und Pridikat in den nord. Sprachen,” JF, 1v (1894), 
388-395. W. Akerlund, “Fornnordiska ordféljdsprinciper,” Arkiv f. nord. Fil., 
LI (1935), 121-168. 205-251. Hrafnkels Saga, ed. S. F. Cawley, pp. xii ff. 

“ Such as: peir, beim, pat, it, hann, bd, p6, and many others. Yet if the 
Sagas are not told but, as in our modern translations, are intended for reading 
only, some of these particles become ambiguous and, therefore, have to be re- 
placed by more specific expressions. Thus in the Gunnlaugssaga, e.g., the pas- 
sage: Ok kugddu hann vel (8,2) is translated in German as: “Und griisste jenen 
artig” (p. 37, Thule), i.e. the jarl, not Audun; or: “Herra,” segir hann, . . . (8,4) 
has to be rendered as “ ‘Herr,’ sagte der” . . . (p. 37, Thule), i.e. Skuli. 

8 Clarisaga, hgg. von G. Cederschiéld (ANSB x11; Halle, 1907), “med fyrr 
nefndan mann,” 2,3. 
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“You may have been egged on to this deed by your disciples,” 
or, “That he had been waked up.’ And in the Thorlakssaga 
Biskups we find the following introduction to a speech: ““Talandi 
sv4 til peirra peim 4heyrandum,” which hardly permits a literal 
English translation. Never did the Sagaman tell his stories like 
this in the hall—such words were written by the priest in his 
lonely cell! The frequency of anacolutha and the laconic omis- 
sion of connecting thoughts have often been noticed; so too the 
extravagant use of the historical present and, what is even more 
characteristic, the constant vacillation between the historical 
present and the preterite tense. The historical present, for in- 
stance, is not found at all in the Thorlakssaga, while in the 
Clarisaga it is used so exclusively that it nullifies its stylistic 
effect.®* All this has been studied before, but seldom systemati- 
cally and rarely from the viewpoint of style. 

Only the dialogue, perhaps the outstanding characteristic of 
the Islendinga Sagas, has recently been examined for its con- 
tribution to the vividness of style, and striking differences, not 
only between several Islendinga Sagas, but also between various 
versions of the same Saga have been determined." In the same 
way, the often impressive shift from direct to indirect discourse 
and vice versa has repeatedly been analyzed. But the extent to 
which the dialogue in the Family Sagas represents “das tragende 
Gebialk” (A. Heusler) becomes even more evident when we com- 
pare its réle in the Sagas of a different type. In the first part of 
the Vatnsdelasaga the dialogue is often lengthened into tiring 
and reflective speeches, even monologues occur while the Ko- 
nungasogur and the translated Sagas have little or no dialogue 


 Vatnsdelasaga, hgg. von Vogt, 3,26: Allmjgk muntu eggja®r verit hafa 
pessa verks af fer pinum. 3,7: Att hann hafi verit. . . . uppkveyktr. 

© Cf. St. F. Cawley, Hrafnkels Saga, pp. xxvi, xli. With regard to the tenses 
of the inguit-forms (sagdi, segir), however, we must remember that they were 
often indicated only with the initial letter by the later scribes, I. Netter, Die 
direkte Rede in den Islindersagas (Leipzig, 1934), p. 36; see my review in Lit. 
blatt. f. germ. u. rom. Phil., xx1 (1937). The Edda and skaldic poetry generally do 
without the historical present, cf. M. Nygaard, Eddasprogets Syntax (Kristiania, 
1867), m, 5; A. Akerblom, Arkio f. nord. Fil., xxxim (1917), 293 ff.; H. Hempel, 
op. cit., pp. 32 ff. 

"Cf. M. Jeffrey, The Discourse in Seven Icelandic Sagas (Bryn Mawr, 
1934); W. Ludwig, Untersuchungen tiber den Entwicklungsgang und die Funktion 
des Dialogs in d. isl. Saga (Halle, 1934); I. Netter, op. cit., passim. 
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at all.” The Saga of Bishop Thorlak has also abandoned it, un- 
less we recognize it in the curious form in which the frequent 
quotations from Scripture are introduced: “ . . . As God said to 
his disciples: ‘May your light shine before men,’ said he, ‘that 
they may notice your good deeds,’ ” or: “As Paul the Apostle 
teaches in his epistle: ‘Fear God,’ says he, ‘and honor the 
king.’ ’”® It is in this way, as a means of presenting one’s book- 
learning, that dialogue—unique expression of the vivid and life- 
like style of the Family Sagas—has survived its grafting on the 
contemporary ecclesiastical Sagas. 

We said that the Islendinga Sagas preferred small syntactical 
units. The sentences are not only brief, they are at the same time 
condensed and precise, charged with content and meaning. But 
brevity is not necessarily condensation. The sentences of the 
Sturlungasaga are brief too; yet with an equal number of words 
they say much less than any sentences of the Islendinga Sagas;“ 
the Sturlungasaga never has the intensity, the compression, the 
pathos of the Family Sagas. For these, in the course of oral tra- 
dition, were reduced to a minimum of phrasing, to that peculiar 
“telegram style’ (A. Bonus) which is one of their greatest 


@ Cf. W. Ludwig, op. cit., p. 8: “Aus dem vorwirtstreibenden Dialog wird 
langsam der reflektierende, direkt charakterisierende. Wachsende Liebe fiir 
lange Reden.” This is a development parallel to that from the Ereignislied to the 
Situationsgedicht in Old Germanic poetry, cf. A. Heusler, ““Der Dialog in der 
altgermanischen erzihlenden Dichtung,” ZfdA, xtv1 (1902), 189-284.—“Der 
Monolog widerspricht dem realistischen Stilempfinden der Saga,” W. Ludwig, 
op. cit., p. 15; cf. R. Heinzel, op. cit., p. 193, and the very unusual passage from 
the Laxdelasaga (79, 16-19), where Thorolf is talking to himself. 

&  . . Er Gud maelti til sina lerisveina: “L¥si |j6s ySvart fyrir monnum,” 
sagdi hann, “at peir nemi ydrar atferdir g6dar.” (chap. 6)... . er PAll postuli 
kennir { sinum pistli: “Ottist pér Gud,” segir hann, “en vegsamit konung.” 
(chap. 11). Here, of course, the influence of biblical style has to be taken into 
account. Cf. R. Meissner, Rémveriasaga, p. 167 ff. and Strengleikar, pp. 276 ff. 

“ They try to tell the story by giving one small fragment of the action after 
another, in slow motion, as it were, and cannot forbear giving a good deal of 
minute detail which might have been eliminated in the course of oral tradition.— 
A good example of how absurd it is, as a principle, to consider the plain narrative 
necessarily as the - older, and the more elaborate as the younger. Or, in comparing 
the number of persons figuring in the Sturlungasaga with that of the average 
Family Saga, we are led to believe that in the course of oral tradition the casual- 
ties must have been quite heavy. See the illustrations of “dead matter’ quoted 
from the Sturlungasaga by W. Ludwig, op. cit., p. 47. K. Liestgl, op. cit., passim, 
and T. Berntsen, Fra Sagn til Saga (Kristiania, 1923). 
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achievements,™ and which so strangely appeals to the modern 
reader when employed at the most dramatic points of the story. 
The different Sagas vary, however, and we do not know how 
far the ideal of the compact style bas been followed or forsaken 
in the individual Sagas and types of Sagas.” 

There is an inner connection between the terseness of the 
Islendinga Sagas and another well-known feature of their style: 
their subdued, restrained expression. Instead of pathetic effu- 
sion or elegiac complaint the Sagaman and his heroes are given 
to repression and dynamic tension, to seemingly calm and ra- 
tional summarizing of the turmoil within them.*’ But how are 
this clear consciousness and this restraint, which seem so charac- 
teristic of Old Icelandic life and literature, reflected in the lan- 
guage of the various Islendinga Sagas? 

In order to answer this question, the absence of superlatives 
and of hyperbolical adverbs and adjectives®* will have to be 
studied, the abundance of negatives, of impersonal and of 
passive constructions, the predilection for such limiting or 
discriminating particles and elements as nekkut, heldr, medal-, 
and above all, the productiveness of the prefix 6- in sentences 
like the following from the second (and older) part of the 
V atnsdelasaga (16, 3): “hann var é6jafnadarmadr mikill ok 6vin- 


% “Der Unterschied zu der sttimperhaften Prosa in Deutschland beweist, 
dass im Norden lange, kunstmissige Ausbildung vorangegangen sein muss.” 
R. Meissner, Strengleikar, p. 87. 

® Phrases such as: “hofSingjar, styrkjandi hans r43 ok riki med gllum 
métti ok megni ok sinni andmjtkri pjénusti,” from the Clarisaga (1,2) are 
unheard of in any of the Family Sagas. 

57 Cf. H. Hempel, op. cit., p. 30. 

58 While the Gunnlaugssaga is not altogether free from superlative and ela- 
tive forms (3, 5. 6,1), they are extremely scarce in the Heidarvigasaga and others. 

5° Cf. Hrafn’s laconic words in the Gunnlaugssaga: ““Hrafn kva®d pat ekki 
lasta mundu’”’ (16,4), “Hrafn versetzte, auch er habe nichts daran auszusetzen.” 
Or the examples quoted by E. E. Kellett, The Northern Saga (London, 1929), 
p. 66 ff.: “I have not noticed that where you are friendships grow,” a polite 
observation to one of the most desperate mischief-makers in the whole history of 
Iceland; or, “If thou speakest thus again, something may happen which you may 
not altogether like,” a prelude to a deed of blood from which a whole Saga of 
vendettas springs. Cf. also the frequent compounds with -Jawss, such as in 
gora hefuBlauss, “to render headless,” i.e. to kill. 

* Both kinds of constructions are much less usual in Old High German and 
Old English prose. Even the preference of the neuter sing. of adjectives can have 
this stylistic effect of reserve and moderation. 
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sell; hann gerdi margan é6skunda ok éspekt f heradinu . . . ok 
var eigi s4 ma®dr { dalnum gllum, er 6pokkasezlli véri en hann”’ 
. ." The frequency of nouns and adjectives with this negative 
prefix seems almost as symptomatic of the formal] restraint of 
the Islendinga Sagas as the Greek compounds with ¢- are of 
Pindar’s ecstatic overstatement.” This and similar phenomena, 
which we term litotes,* and which we know best from the ironi- 
cal understatement of the Nibelungenlied, form the most fasci- 
nating trait of the style of the Islendinga Sagas.“ But such litotes 
must be seen here in the broader connection of the contrast be- 
tween the effusive, emphatic, and exaggerating trend of classical 
rhetoric, and the restraining and reducing tendency of Teutonic 
prose, between the southern love of words and declamation and 
the typically northern reserve in the expression of intimate 
thoughts and emotions.® 
It would be profitable to see how different expressions of 
litotes are used in the various Sagas and types of Sagas, and how 
they here and there conflict with opposite tendencies. How 
lavish is the style of the Vatmsdela in its first part with adverbs 
such as vel, mikit, mjgk, framaferd mest, at fullu, or prefixes like 
full-, far-, and dgeti-! And the encomiastic style of the Thor- 
lakssaga even abandons any kind of litotes and exaggerates each 


| “Fle was a very unfair man and unpopular; he caused much affront and 
turbulence in the district . . . and there was no man in all the valleys who was 
more disliked than he.” 

® Most characteristic, also, seems to me in this connection the lack of inter- 
jections in the Family Sagas as compared, e.g., with their profuseness in Pindar. 

* A. Hiibner, Die “mhd. Ironie,” oder die Litotes im Alideutschen (Palaesira 
170; Leipzig, 1930), pp. 126 ff.; C. Weymann, “Studien tiber die Figur der 
Litotes,” Jbiicher f. klass. Philol. XV. Suppl. (1887), 453 ff.; A. Krause, Die 
Litotes und dhnliche Figuren im Nibelungenliede (Berlin, 1913). In addition, the 
reader may now be referred to F. Bracher, “Understatement in Old English 
Poetry,” PMLA, um (1937), 915-934, and to the excellent study by L. M. 
Hollander, “‘Litotes in Old Norse,” PMLA, tm (1938), 1-33. 

“ F. Dornseiff, Pindars Stil, p. 78: “Die Litotes ist eine Art Fishing, sie 
nétigt den Hérer, von sich aus zu dem Gesagten etwas hinzuzutun, und hat 
dadurch etwas Unausgedriicktes, Gedimpftes, Anregendes, Beunruhigendes.” 

* How conscious both the Sagaman and his heroes were of this is shown by a 
passage from the Gunnlaugssaga (14,9), in which Gunnlaug’s father says: “L4t 
sem p64 vitir eigi; pat er karimannligt!” “Behave as if you knew nothing (about 
it); that is the way of a brave man!” W. P. Ker, in this connection, characterizes 
the style of the Old Norse Family Sagas as representing the first touch of Ger- 
manic rationalism. Cf. also A. Hiibner, of. cit., pp. 27, 32. 
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statement in every possible way (stérliga, forkunnar, fullseall, 
etc.).% 

But the subdued style of the Islendinga Sagas is also the 
result of a peculiar fondness for introducing statements which 
are obviously true by such verbs as pykkja, hyggja, vita, sjé, 
kveda, ‘to think, to believe, to know, to see, to say,’ so that 
instead of saying: ‘This is right,’’ the persons of the Saga prefer 
to circumscribe: “I think that this is right,” or: “It seems to me 
that this is right.’’*? So the Sagaman and his heroes assume the 
réle of the dispassionate observer and reduce the pathos and pas- 
sion of an heroic tale to the temper of cool calculation. For the 
same reason, the indicative is often rejected as too blunt and 
straightforward, and is replaced by the subjunctive® and similar 
periphrastic forms (with the modal auxiliaries mun, vil, mega, 
knd4, kunna, skal), so that we arrive at sentences like this one in 
the Gunnlaugssaga, which in a literal English translation would 
read as follows: “Gunnlaug said: ‘May be that it be like this 
that there be many such, but it does not seem to me like this.’ ’’®* 
Again, the various Islendinga Sagas and the other types of 
Sagas differ widely in the use of this form of subdued style: in 
some it does not go much beyond the idiomatic use of the lan- 
guage,”® in others, like the Gunnlaugssaga, it succeeds in making 
itself the most effective device of Icelandic Saga-style, and in 
still others it degenerates into mannerism, affectation, and pre- 

® A. Hiibner, op. cit., pp. 130 ff., when speaking of MHG poetry, concludes 
that the less a writer is under Latin or clerical influence, the more litotes he will 
use. 

7 In German called Brechungsverben or Gedankenherolde, see also H. Hempel 
op. cit., p. 111. Since this was written, L. M. Hollander has called attention to 
the same type of litotes in his article “Verbal Periphrasis and Litotes in Old 
Norse,” Monatshefte f. d. dt. Unterricht, xxx (1938), 182-189, where a great 
many striking illustrations are given.—In modern literature the most effective 
use of this kind of Jitotes has been made by Thomas Mann. But it prevails also 
in the present-day language of parliamentary debating in the habit of introduc- 
ing one’s own words with the well-known phrase “It seems to me. . . ,” which 
is by no means always meant to emphasize the subjectivity of the statement; 
more often it is used to express the supposed coolness or even indifference of the 


excited speaker. 

* Cf. S. F. Cawley, op. cit., p. xxvi, and H. Hempel, op. cit., p. 35: “Oft 
wirkt der Optativ bewusst dimpfend, in barockem Missverhiltnis zu den wilden 
Leidenschaften des Auftritts.” 

** “Gunnlaugr m#lti: ‘Vera m4, at sv4 sé, at margar sé slfkar, en eigi 
pykkir mér sv4.’ ” 14,17. 

7 Thus the Sturlungasaga, the Konungasggur and Biskupasggur show 
hardly any trace of it. 
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ciosity. Closely related to expressions of subdued style is what 
Heusler has called ‘‘Verschleierungstechnik,” veiled speech, 
which in seemingly harmless and relatively insignificant words 
often reveals grim humor,” obscures brutal threats, represses 
bitter sarcasm, or aims at an ironical corrective of sentiment. 

There are many other recognized problems concerning the 
style of the Family Saga, the solution of which has never been 
approached methodically, such as the question of the pre-emi- 
nence of the individual or typical, light or clumsy, naive or 
sentimental, concrete or abstract style. But in order to arrive 
at more exact and specific conclusions, I believe that the style 
of the individual Saga as a whole must be more thoroughly 
analyzed. Such an analysis should supplement the prevailing 
method of tracing certain phenomena of grammar, content, or 
style through a great many different Sagas. Because the latter 
method is always in danger of judging things apart from their 
context, of neglecting the unity of a Saga, and perhaps of oblit- 
erating differences between the rather homogeneous Family 
Sagas,” only such a searching examination of the single Sagas 
would bring out the individuality in each of them, and would 
lead to a deeper appreciation of the art of the Old Norse 
Sagas. 

Even more, such a study of style would furnish new criteria 
and might solve many problems with which we have been strug- 
gling for more than a century: fixing the extent of the Old Celtic 
influence and the origin of the Icelandic Sagas, which Heusler 
and others have tried to determine through a comparison of con- 
tent and recurrent motifs;* tracing the growing influence of 
the classical,“ the learned,” the ecclesiastical,” the courtly 

™ Cf. A. Heusler, “Das Komische im Altnordischen Schrifttum,” Jsland, 
xvur (1930), 51 ff. 

”M. Jeffrey, op. cit., p. 85, on the basis of a detailed and comparative 
study of seven Family Sagas, arrives at the following statement: “The differ- 
ences among the seven Sagas, which make each Saga an entity and not merely 
one of a type, evince the fact that the Saga is not a rigid, but an elastic form 
which gave the individual artist (!) freedom to create his own style according to 
his own gifts and interests.”” Whereas R. Meissner, Sirengleikar, p. 6, writes: 
“Wirklich individuelle Ziige sind an den Ségur kaum bemerkbar.” 

7 See the references in note 2. The early Irish Sagas, e.g., do not make this 
sharp distinction between the styles of poetry and of prose. 

™ Cf. F. Nelson, Certain Classical Elements in Old Norse Literature (Calif. 
Diss. 

see M. Nygaard, Norrgn Syntax (Kristiania, 1905), passim, and his ar- 
ticle quoted above. 
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world,”” and especially ascertaining what the development of 
the style of the Old Norse Sagas owes to compromise with such 
foreign forces, what to a change in taste and story-telling in 
Iceland itself; determining to what extent our recorded texts 
owe their style and phrasing to the orally current Saga,’* or 
examining the similarities and discrepancies between the Is- 
lendinga Sagas on the one hand and fairy-tales and folk-tales 
on the other.” Moreover, just as the question of the authorship 
of the Egilssaga has led to an exceptionally intensive study of 
style,* so the thorough study of the style of other Icelandic 
Sagas may throw new light on the problems of authorship. 
The trying task of textual criticism may also profit from it. 
Especially where we have two markedly different versions of the 
same Saga, we must no longer judge them solely as linguists 
and grammarians, but also as students of literary style; and the 
much-berated younger versions in particular will then be more 
justly interpreted in the light of a changing mode of style. This 
is the reason, beyond practical considerations, why I did not 
hesitate to choose the Gunnlaugssaga here as representative of 
the Islendinga Sagas, although it is neither an extremely old 
nor a typical example of that group. If it is a question of literary 
appreciation, we should abandon that inveterate custom of es- 
tablishing as a norm the oldest specimen (which as a rule does 





™ Cf. B. Kahle, Die altnordische Sprache im Dienste des Christentums. I. 
Teil: Die Prosa (Berlin, 1890). 

™ F. Fischer, Die Lehnwiérter im Altwestnordischen (Palaestra 85; Berlin, 
1909). Cf. H. Naumann, “Versuch einer Geschichte der dt. Sprache als 
Geschichte d. dt. Geistes,” Dt. Vjschrift, 1 (1923), 148: “Wir miissen freimiitig 
bekennen, dass einer der Hauptreize der altnord. Philologie fiir uns darin 
besteht, zu beobachten, wie sich allmahlich und fein ein unbeschreiblicher Duft 
siidlicher Kultur tiber Glaubens- und Geistesleben, Lebenshaltung, Waffen, 
Kleidung und Hausgegenstinde der Wikingerzeit wie ein Hauch um Friichte 
legt.” 

7 Cf. W. H. Vogt, “Bjarnarsaga hitdcelakappa,” Arkiv f. nord. Fil., xxxv 
(1921), 27-78. 

™ Cf. F. Probst, Uber den Méarchenstil (Bamberg, 1901). L. F. Weber, 
Miérchen und Schwank. Eine stilkritische Studie s. V olksdichtung (Diss. Kiel, 
1904). Folkers, Zur Stilkritik d. Volkssage (1910). W. A. Berendsohn, Grund- 
Sormen volkstiiml. Erzahlkunst (Hamburg, 1922). A. Gétze, “Der Stil des Volks- 
lieds,” ZfdU , xxvmm (1914), 241 ff. F. Stroh, “Stil der Volkssprache,” Hess. Bl. f. 
Volkskunde, xx1x (1930), 119 ff. A. Jolles, Einfache Formen (Leipzig, 1930). 

© Cf. W. H. Vogt, Zur Komposition der Egilssaga (Gorlitz, 1909). A. Bley, 
Eiglastudien (Gand, 1909). P. Wieselgren, Firfatterskapet till Eigla (Lund, 1927). 
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not even exist except as a hypothetical reconstruction), and 
then praising or condemning all others, according to the degree 
of deviation from our norm. Jacob Grimm’s criticism of Carl 
Lachmann, that the latter based his theories on the assumption 
of too perfect an original," is still as much to the point as Pro- 
fessor Lanson’s well-known words: ‘‘We were brought up in the 
admiration of an epic poem which did not exist, and in the con- 
tempt of those which existed.” In most judgments passed upon 
the style of the Old Norse Sagas, historical sentiment prevails 
over artistic appreciation and phenomenological understand- 
ing.* 

As long as people were occupied by the content, it was nat- 
ural for them to scorn or to ignore other types of Sagas which 
apparently gave nothing but most meticulous accounts of local 
history, or repeated legends and romances which were more 
pleasantly told in French or English or German. But a growing 
appreciation for form and style would do more justice to such 
Sagas as the Sturlunga-, Konunga-, Biskupa-, Fornaldar-, or 
Riddarasggur.™ 

The aim is this: that instead of a dogmatic, schematic, if 
not evolutionary concept which, following the supposedly oldest 
and allegedly genuine type of Old Norse Saga-style, sees nothing 
but an inevitable process of degeneration, we shall attempt a 
descriptive history of the style of the Old Norse Sagas, which is 
to take into account the fluctuation of literary and intellectual 
trends, the power of personalities, whether of the Sagaman, the 
writer, or the scribe, and the possible coincidence of different 
styles at the same period.™ Such a descriptive history of style 
would not, in the face of conflict and compromise of various 
styles, immediately suspect decay and disintegration. 


1 J. Grimm, Kleinere Schriften (Berlin, 1864), 1, 156. 

® Cf. such contentions as: “The simpler and purer the style, and the more 
straightforward the narrative, the earlier it is likely to be” (W. Craigie, The 
Icelandic Sagas (Cambridge, 1913], p. 30); or: “I en saga findes ikke gerne 
uvedkommende ting indblandede og vistnok aldrig i de eldre sagaer i disses 
oprindelige form” (F. Jénsson, Litt. Hist., 1, 327), with a more recent statement: 
“But when the first teller told the tale, it was less enthralling and less dramatic 
than now.” (K. Liestgl, op. cit., p. 83 ff.) 

* Cf. M. Schlauch, Romance in Iceland, New York, 1934, passim. 

“* H. Hempel, op. cit., esp. pp. 1 ff. Concerning the Edda, Hempel states 
that it contains the most different types of style. Cf. also G. Neckel, Beitrage 
sur Eddaforschung (Dortmund, 1908), p. 8. 
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But it would then have to go even further and analyze the 
style of Old Norse poetry, both Skaldic and Eddic, and its rela- 
tion to that of Old Norse prose. Investigating in this direc- 
tion, Professor Hempel in his monograph on Aflamdl und 
germanischer Stil has noted a large number of passages which 
strike him as ‘‘Saga-like” in expression. 

With this most of the work towards a descriptive history of 
the style of Old Germanic literature would be done, at least 
quantitatively—to be completed by similar research in Old 
English, Old Saxon, and Old High German literature. Then, 
instead of an abstract and arbitrary construction which, under 
the title of “Old Germanic” or “Nordic” style, has so often be- 
come a dubious catch-word in the theory of art and in the pro- 
gram of literary schools or even political movements, we should 
enjoy a colorful picture of the ever-changing styles of Old Ger- 
manic prose and poetry. 

Whether or not this work will ever be finished, even in its 
initial attempts such a study of style as I have suggested would 
be of great value. Nothing seems to promise better to bridge the 
widening gulf between philology and literary appreciation than 
a stylistic interpretation of the language of our texts; always, 
as I repeat, supplemented by a thorough explanation of gram- 
mar and subject-matter. Moreover, only if we thus take our 
texts literally at their words, are we justified in stressing the 
value of reading the original; the content we might learn as well 
through a good translation and in less time. 

We are led finally to an educational aspect of the study of 
style. I do not advocate the pedantic hair-splitting through 
which our classical authors, in certain schools, are still dying 
their annual death. But I do believe that the enthusiastic student 
who is bravely struggling with the difficulties of Old Norse 
grammar has a right to be taught to feel the strange and char- 
acteristic charm of the Islendinga Sagas. Only if this teaching is 
added to the interpretation of content and grammar, will stu- 
dents and teachers, philologists and men of letters again unite 
in the ideal interpretation which is the beginning and the end 
of our work—in that which the Grimm brothers used to call 
“the devotion to the text,” die Andacht zum Text. 

Otto SPRINGER 


University of Kansas 
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VOLKSSPRACHE UND WORTSCHATZ DES BADISCHEN FRANKEN- 
LANDES. Dargestellt auf Grund der Mundart von Ober- 
schefflenz von Edwin Roedder. New York: Modern Language 
Association of America, 1936. xxvi+606 Seiten. 


Das hiemit angezeigte Buch ist ein Ehrendenkmal nicht 
etwa bloss fiir die Gemeinde Oberschefflenz, aus der Professor 
Roedder stammt, sondern auch fiir den Verfasser selbst, der 
schon seit Jahren die deutsche Sprachwissenschaft unseres 
Kontinentes und dariiber hinaus bestimmend beeinflusst, sowie 
auch fiir die wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaften, die durch finan- 
zielle Beihilfe eine solche Veréffentlichung erméglichten: The 
Modern Language Association of America und The American 
Council of Learned Societies. Es ist die Frucht jahrzehntelanger 
unermiidlicher Sammeltatigkeit und war urspriinglich geplant 
als Teil eines noch grésseren Unternehmens, in welchem die 
Gesamtheit der Erscheinungen im Leben einer deutschen 
Dorfgemeinde von der Friihzeit bis auf die lebendige Gegenwart 
nach Méglichkeit zusammengefasst und in ihrer Einheitlichkeit 
dargestellt werden sollten. Professor Roedder kann heute mit 
stolzer Genugtuung auf die Verwirklichung dieses kiihnen Vor- 
habens hinweisen (wie wenigen ist so eine Leistung méglich!), 
nur dass die einzelnen Teile uns als selbstindige Biicher vorge- 
legt worden sind. Im Jahre 1928 erschien nimlich in Lahr in 
Baden (Deutschland) der erste Band unter dem Titel: Das 
stidwestdeutsche Reichsdorf in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. 
Landschaft—Geschichte—Volkstum. Die beiden Biicher gehéren 
also eng zusammen, und zur vollen Wiirdigung der jiingeren 
Veréffentlichung ist Bekanntschaft mit der Altern nétig. 

In schéner, fliissiger Sprache geschrieben, zeichnet sich der 
Band auch durch iibersichtlichen Aufbau aus. Anmerkungen, 
wo solche unerlasslich schienen, sind ans Ende des Buches ver- 
wiesen und umfassen zehn Seiten in Kleindruck (S.587-596). 
Darauf folgt dann noch ein sorgfaltig ausgearbeitetes Sach- 
register (““Sachweiser,’”’ $S.597—606), das zusammen mit dem aus- 
fiihrlichen Inhaltsverzeichnis (S.xiii—xxiii) den Wert des Buches 
ungemein erhéht, da es einem stets méglich ist, in kiirzester 
Zeit iiber jede beliebige Einzelfrage Auskunft zu erhalten. 
Dieser ‘‘Sachweiser” gibt gleichzeitig auch Verweise auf den 
friiher erschienenen Band iiber das siidwestdeutsche Reichsdorf 
und betont somit den Zusammenhang der beiden Veréffent- 
lichungen. Unser Band zerfillt zunichst in zwei Hauptteile, 
ndmlich einen grammatischen (S.29-288) und einen lexikalischen 
(“Wé6rterbuch,” $.322-586). Dem grammatischen Teil vorange- 
stellt sind beachtenswerte, von reifem Urteil zeugende grund- 
sitzliche Erérterungen zur Mundartforschung (S. 3-18), sowie 
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eine einfiihrende geographisch-historische Skizze des Schef- 
flenzer Gebietes (S.19-28). 

Hineingeschoben zwischen die beiden Hauptteile sind Mund- 
artproben von Oberschefflenz (S.290-317), eine Beigabe, fiir 
die wir dem Verfasser besonders dankbar sind. Da finden wir 
zuniichst die 40 Satze, die in den siebziger und achtziger Jahren 
auf Veranlassung von Georg Wenker in den Volksschulen des 
Deutschen Reichs fiir den Deutschen Sprachatlas in die Orts- 
mundart iibersetzt wurden. Roedder druckt den Text des bei 
dieser Gelegenheit in Oberschefflenz ausgefiillten Formulars ab 
und setzt daneben die Ubertragung in seine eigene Schreibung 
in der Sprechweise der achtziger Jahre. Die Abweichungen, die 
dabei zutage treten, kénnten lange und lehrreiche Auseinander- 
setzungen veranlassen. Die Versuchung, uns darauf einzulassen, 
ist gross. Aber aus Riicksicht auf den uns zur Verfiigung 
stehenden Raum miissen wir darauf verzichten. Ausser den 
Wenkerschen Siatzen bietet uns Roedder eine Anzahl von kurzen 
Stiicken zusammenhingender Rede aus andern Mundarten mit 
einer Ubersetzung in die Sprechweise von Oberschefflenz. Auf 
diese Weise wird das Eigenartige der Mundart viel wirksamer 
herausgearbeitet, als das sonst je einmal gelungen ist. Nahere 
Nachbarmundarten werden zum Vergleich zuerst herangezogen: 
Siidfrinkisch aus Zaisenhausen im badischen Kraichgau, Ost- 
frinkisch aus Tauberbischofsheim, Texte aus Hohenlohe und 
der Pfalz. Dann folgen Proben aus fremderen Mundarten: 
Odenwald, Schwibisch, Alemannisch (aus dem schweizerischen 
Kanton Thurgau), Bayrisch, Vogtlindisch, Schlesisch, ja sogar 
aus dem ostfilischen Niederdeutsch. Besonders reizvoll ist der 
Vergleich zwischen dem Mittelhochdeutsch des Bruders Bert- 
hold von Regensburg und einer Ubertragung des Bertholdschen 
Textes in die Oberschefflenzer Mundart. Den Schluss der 
Textsammlung bilden sieben Nummern, die nur in der Form von 
Oberschefflenz erscheinen. 

Wie schon aus der Uberschrift des Buches ersichtlich, ist es 
hauptsichlich der Wortschatz der Mundart, dem der Verfasser 
nachgeht. Daher kommt es auch, dass das in Kleindruck gesetzte 
Worterbuch volle 266 Seiten einnimmt, iibrigens eine Leistung, 
fiir die nicht nur der ziinftige Sprachforscher, sondern ganz 
besonders auch der Volkskundler dankbar sein wird. Doch 
befassen sich unzihlige Paragraphen des grammatischen Teils 
ebenfalls mit lexikalischen Dingen. Dieser grammatische Teil 
enthalt nimlich auf etwa 80 Seiten eine eingehende Darstellung 
der Lautverhaltnisse, wihrend 120 Seiten dem Abschnitt ‘‘Die 
Worte” eingeriumt sind. Ein dritter Abschnitt “Die Wortfii- 
gung” (S. 232-288) bietet eine regelrechte Satzlehre. 

Den ganzen Wortschatz der Oberschefflenzer Mundart 
schitzt der Verfasser ‘‘nach vorsichtigen Zahlungen und Berech- 
nungen” seiner Aufzeichnungen auf rund 10000 Worter. Er 
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werde eher weit dariiber als nennenswert darunter sein (S. 198). 
Wieviel davon ein einzelner Oberschefflenzer wirklich gebrauche, 
entziehe sich jeder Berechnung. Hingegen sei klar, dass es un- 
glaublich téricht sei anzunehmen, ein Bauer kénne mit 2-300 
Wortern fiir seinen tiglichen Bedarf auskommen. Die an diese 
Feststellung angekniipfte einleuchtende Erérterung der Frage 
beziiglich Reichtum oder Armut des Wortschatzes einer Einzel- 
mundart wird jeder mit Genuss und Nutzen lesen (S. 197 ff.). 
Es sei mir erlaubt, bei dieser Gelegenheit auf meinen Aufsatz 
“Some Critical Remarks about Basic-English” (in Words, 
III [April 1937] 81 f.) zu verweisen, in welchem ich mich eben- 
falls mit dieser Frage auseinandersetzte. Der Umstand, dass 
nach einem Zitat bei Otto Jespersen, Language, Its Nature, 
Development, and Origin (London, 1922), S. 124 f. der Wort- 
schatz schwedischer Landleute wenigstens 26000 Wérter um- 
fassen soll, also 2} mal soviel als die von Roedder fiir Ober- 
schefflenz aufgestellte Schatzung, lisst uns vermuten, dass die 
Zihlungen in den beiden Fallen nach abweichenden Grundsitzen 
vorgenommen worden sein miissen. Auf jeden Fall ist Roedder 
viel vorsichtiger gewesen als der skandinavische Forscher. Es 
wire lehrreich zu erfahren, worin die beiden Forscher vonein- 
ander abwichen; denn dass der gewaltige Unterschied in den 
Zahlen auf die Art der Untersuchung zuriickzufiihren ist, daran 
zweifle ich keinen Augenblick. Die badischen Bauern stehen 
wohl mit den in Betracht kommenden schwedischen Landleuten 
wenigstens auf gleicher Kulturstufe. Auf keinen Fall sind sie 
weniger kultiviert. Oder sollte etwa meine noch keineswegs feste 
Vermutung doch berechtigt sein, dass nimlich zivilisatorischer 
Aufschwung oft eine Verkiimmerung des Wortschatzes im 
Gefolge hat, da dann z.B. der Bauer, der friiher gleichzeitig auch 
Kiifer, Schmied, Wagner, Schreiner und Schuhmacher sein 
musste, mit der Abgabe dieser Nebenpflichten an den Hand- 
werkerstand seinen darauf beziiglichen Wortschatz vernach- 
lissigte, ohne dass dafiir anderweitiger Ersatz geschaffen 
wurde? Vielleicht kénnte hier auch ein von O. Behaghel in der 
Einfiihrung zu seiner Hebelausgabe (O. Behaghel, Hebels Werke. 
Erster Teil, Allemannische Gedichte. Deutsche National-Lit- 
teratur. 142. Band, Erste Abteilung, S. xv f.) ausgesprochener 
Gedanke fruchtbar wirken, wo er nimlich feststellt, dass es in 
einer Literatursprache, d.h. in der Sprache der héheren Gesell- 
schaftsschicht, fiir viele Sachen, die im Leben der untern Klassen 
von Wichtigkeit sind, an Interesse fehle, und wo kein Interesse 
vorhanden ist, da ist auch kein sprachlicher Ausdruck ndtig. 
Vgl. dazu auch meinen Aufsatz “The Literary German Language 
and its Relation to the German Dialects” (Transaction of the 
pare Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters, xxix [1935], 
341-346). 

Als zuverlissigstes Mittel, den wirklichen Wérterbestand 
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einer Einzelmundart zu erfassen, fordert Roedder die Zusam- 
menstellung der Wérter nach Bedeutungsgruppen, und eine 
solche Darstellung fiir den Oberschefflenzer Wortschatz ist uns 
vom Verfasser noch versprochen, da es sich im vorliegenden 
Bande neben dem alphabetisch angeordneten Worterbuch nicht 
mehr machen liess. Doch sind auch hier (S. 200 ff.) schon einige 
kleinere Gruppen aufgefiihrt, die zeigen, wie reich die Volks- 
sprache im einzelnen sein kann. So werden z.B. 13 verschiedene 
Ausdriicke fiir téten erwaihnt, 33 fiir riigen oder tadeln. Fiir die 
Kartoffeln werden vier verschiedene Wérter verwendet (wohl 
nach Geschlechterfolgen oder nach der geographischen Ver- 
breitung verschieden), fiir den Kuss zwei, fiir kitzeln zwei, 
usw. §325 (S. 213-217) hat eine lange Liste von alten und zum 
Teil schon veralteten Wértern. Als Gegenstiick enthalt dann 
§326 (S. 217-220) eine Aufstellung von Begriffen, fiir die die 
Mundart keine besonderen kurz und biindig gefassten Aus- 
driicke besitzt, obwohl man nach der Meinung des Verfassers 
solche sollte erwarten diirfen. Damit ist eine Anregung gegeben, 
die geeignet sein sollte, auf lange Zeit hinaus Doktoranden mit 
Dissertationsthemen zu versehen. Es scheint mir aber, dass 
niemand ganz unvoreingenommen an die sich hier stellenden 
Fragen herantreten kann.—Weiter folgen eine Aufzaihlung 
junger Lehnwérter, ein Paragraph iiber Bedeutungsverschie- 
bungen, mehrere Paragraphen iiber Neigung zu Spielereien, 
Lautmalerei, Kinder- und Ammensprache. Auffallend ist, dass 
der Verfasser (S. 227) keine “‘Homonymenfurcht’’ feststellen 
kann und daher auch keine ‘‘Worttherapie” erwartet. Diese 
Feststellung lisst aber keineswegs etwa die Schlussfolgerung zu, 
dass Gilliéron zu viel Aufsehens mit den beiden Begriffen ge- 
macht habe. Aus meiner eigenen Schulzeit (in Goldach am 
Bodensee) erinnere ich mich an einen alten Lehrer, der uns 
Kinder beim Lesen und Singen immer zwang (mit der Rute in 
der Hand), das ie in schiessen und Schiessgewehr als aleman- 
nischen Doppellaut auszusprechen, um ja Zusammenfall mit 
mundartlichem Sisa zu vermeiden. 

Die Darstellung der Wortformen und ihrer Bedeutung, die 
die Seiten 111-197 einnimmt, ist voll von bedeutsamen Einzel- 
heiten und aufschlussreichen Schilderungen mit erliuternden 
Wortlisten: Biegung der Hauptwérter, Eigenschaftswort, Zahl- 
wort, Fiirwort, Zeitwort, Wortbildung (Ableitung, Zusam- 
mensetzung), Wortarten, Wortformen, Geschlecht, Zahl, 
Beugungsfille, Zeitformen, Aussageweisen, Befehlsform, Nenn- 
form, Mittelwort usw. Dazu nur ein paar Bemerkungen. Be- 
sonders beachtenswert ist die Darstellung der Diminution 
(S. 146-156). Die Mundart von Schefflenz gehért zum /-Gebiet. 
Die Form der Einzahl lautet -la, die der Mehrzahl -/i. Neben 
der gewéhnlichen Form der Alltagssprache geht eine zweite her, 
die lediglich der Sprache der Erwachsenen mit den Kleinen 
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angehért, wo die Einzahlform -a/a, die Mehrzahl -ali lautet. Es 
kommt dem Verfasser besonders auch darauf an, Unterschiede 
im Gebrauche der Verkleinerungsformen zwischen seiner Mund- 
art und dem Schweizerdeutschen herauszustellen.—S. 168 ff. 
werden einige Vorsilben betrachtet, die fiir die Zusammensez- 
ung von Zeitwértern verwendet werden. Ich vermisse dabei ein 
Eingehen auf die Vorsilbe ge-. Das Zeitwort geheien “irgern, 
reuen” (S. 392) hatte dabei niitzlich verwertet werden kénnen. 
—S. 183 findet sich eine Liste von Hauptwértern, die keine 
Mehrzahl bilden, unmittelbar folgend auf eine Zusammenstel- 
lung von Wortern, die nur in der Einzahl vorkommen.—Wichtig 
ist die Feststellung (S. 189), dass im untersuchten Gebiet die 
Volkssprache die Leideform des Zeitwortes mit entschieden 
grésserer Vorliebe verwendet als die Schriftsprache. 

Die Lautlehre (S. 29-110) bietet alles so, wie man es in den 
besten Werken dieser Art findet, und dariiber hinaus noch die 
anregende Roeddersche Darstellungsweise. Voraus gehen allge- 
meine Fragen iiber Artikulationsbasis, Druck, Akzent, Zeit- 
dauer. Dann folgen eine Beschreibung der Aussprache der ein- 
zelnen Laute sowie eine Entwicklung der Laute aus dem 
Mittelhochdeutschen. Die Schefflenzer Mundart kennt keine 
stimmhaften Verschlusslaute, sondern nur stimmlose. Mhd. ie, 
uo, tie sind meistens monophthongisiert, wihrend mhd. é, @, iu 
zu Zwielauten geworden sind. Zwischen Vokalen wurden -d- und 
-t- zu -l- verwandelt.—Lautveranderungen in Nebentonsilben 
werden S. 82 ff. beschrieben: Schwichung, Ausfall, Abfall, 
Sprosslauteinschub (Svarabhakti). Besondere Behandlung wird 
dem Fremdworte zuteil, worauf als Abschluss der Lautlehre 
dem Leser noch eine Schilderung der sogenannten Halbmundart 
vorgelegt wird, d.h. der Form der lindlichen Redeweise, die sich 
nach der stidtischen Umgangssprache richtet. Zwélf Unter- 
schiede zwischen der Halbmundart und der Vollmundart werden 
herausgearbeitet. 

Der S. 20 aufgestellten Behauptung, die Frau sei eine viel 
treuere Hiiterin der heimischen Sprache als der Mann, kann ich 
nicht beistimmen. Nach meiner eigenen Erfahrung kénnte ich 
diese Behauptung iiberhaupt nicht verstehen, wenn ich nicht 
wiisste, dass man sie immer und immer wieder zu héren be- 
kommt. Meine Ansicht in dieser Frage gab ich in meinem Auf- 
satz ‘‘Verhaltnis von Mundart und Schriftsprache in der Deut- 
schen Schweiz” (Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
xxxIv, 42-58) bekannt. Nach meiner eigenen Beobachtung 
halten die Frauen nicht mit der selben Hartnackigkeit an ihrer 
Mundart fest wie die Manner. Anderseits kenne ich allerdings 
auch Fille, wo es hauptsichlich den Frauen zu verdanken ist, 
dass die althergebrachte Sprache nicht aufgegeben wurde, z.B. 
in Litauen im Kampfe gegen das Russische. Aber da handelte es 
sich in erster Linie um Verteidigung der katholischen Religion 
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gegen die russische Orthodoxie, die im Gewande der russischen 
Sprache sich vordrangte. Tatsachlich sind die Frauen in sprach- 
lichen Dingen viel beweglicher als die Manner. Frauen sind 
auch immer empfanglich fiir schéne Rede. Sie haben Gefallen 
an zierlichen und geschmackvollen Ausdriicken und sind daher 
auch leicht geneigt, fremde Wérter anzunehmen, wenn sie 
ihrem Schénheitssinn entsprechen. Im iibrigen vgl. S. 44 des 
oben genannten Aufsatzes. Auch nach Roedder (S. 19) legt das 
Landmidchen, das in die Fremde geht, die Eigenheiten seiner 
Heimatsprache schneller ab, als es der junge Bursche tut, der 
in die Kaserne einriickt. 

Ein Meister spricht zu uns in diesem Werke, das aus gereifter 
Erfahrung heraus eine wahre Fiille von Anregungen bietet. Beim 
Lesen wurde ich unwillkiirlich an die vor bald 50 Jahren er- 
schienene epochemachende Einfiibrung in die Sprachwissen- 
schaft von Georg von der Gabelentz erinnert. Ich miisste mich 
schwer tauschen, wenn dem Roedderschen Werke nicht eine 
ahnliche Wirkung beschieden sein sollte. 

ALFRED SENN 
University of Pennsylvania 


LesstInc’s RELATION TO THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE. By Curtis C. D. Vail. “Columbia University Studies,” 
New Series, 3, New York: Columbia University Press, 1936. 
Pp. 220. 


The problem of Lessing’s relation to the English language 
and literature has been treated, to some extent, by various 
scholars, either in their general investigation of Lessing’s sources 
or in connection with the larger subject of the literary relation- 
ship between Germany and England in the eighteenth century. 
All discussion, however, of this phase of Lessing has remained 
incomplete or unsatisfactory. An American scholar, Paul Kies, 
began some years ago a study of the influence of English drama 
on Lessing’s early plays, and has shown, in a series of interesting 
publications, that the German dramatist owed much to English 
sources which had previously been ignored. Mr. Vail, while 
considering fully the work of his various predecessors, proceeds 
to evaluate Lessing’s knowledge of the English language and to 
discuss the numerous foreign factors which entered into his de- 
velopment as a critic and dramatist. 

The work is conveniently divided into two parts, the purpose 
of Part One to show how Lessing, beginning with the study of 
English in his boyhood, gradually attained considerable mastery 
of the language. In his early years there were many projects, but 
his translations of three extensive works: Hutcheson’s System 
of Moral Philosophy, Law’s A Serious Call, and Richardson’s 
Aesop’s Fables, are the most significant of his undertakings. 
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These difficult tasks, particularly the last, display an increasing 
grasp of English, as indicated in the unusual amount of space 
devoted to examples. In time, Lessing’s growing interest asserted 
itself in various forms: in his wide reading, references, quota- 
tions, reviews, and further translations. Among the last was a 
rendition of a part of Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy. There 
is, then, abundant evidence of Lessing’s ability as a translator 
and of his command of English, as well as his fondness for Eng- 
lish literature. 

Part Two deals primarily with the relationship to English 
literary sources, due account being taken of materials derivéd 
from other countries. There is a clear presentation of the suc- 
ceeding stages in Lessing’s critical theories and their practical 
illustration in his progress as a dramatist. We note that during 
the period of his early critical and dramatic writings, when he 
proceeded largely under the influence of Latin and French, 
Lessing’s first-hand acquaintance with English drama was slight, 
compared to his knowledge of other English literary forms. As a 
young critic he had not as yet developed definite theories, but he 
had a receptive mind and an increasing interest in English works. 
After the year 1754, which marks the second period of his criti- 
cism, he passed from one authority to another, in his unsuccess- 
ful search for a guiding principle. Excepting for Diderot, his 
interest in French sources diminished as his attention was 
gradually drawn to Richardson, Thomson, the bourgeois 
tragedy, Dryden, and Shakespeare. The correspondence with 
Mendelssohn and Nicolai, we learn, has previously been as- 
signed undue importance as a contribution to the development 
of Lessing’s tragic theory, while the Literaturbriefe, especially 
the famous seventeenth, marks a new era in his critical writings. 
The later period of his criticism, of which the Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie is the chief expression, furnishes further evidence 
of Lessing’s extensive acquaintance with the drama of all 
countries, but as is well known, the Greeks, the French, and 
Shakespeare receive most of his attention. No one will disagree 
with the author’s conclusion that Lessing is to be regarded as a 
genuine apostle of Shakespeare in Germany, nor with the brief 
formulation of the entire thesis of the Dramaturgie: ‘“The Ger- 
mans have no need of French models or criticism in order to 
create a great tragedy. The Greeks (Sophocles, Euripides, and 
Aristotle) and Shakespeare alone will suffice as textbooks.” 

The analysis of the dramas, accompanying Lessing’s prog- 
ress as a critic, correctly reminds us that each is a synthesis of 
influences derived from foreign sources. Miss Sara Sampson, as 
is known, is indebted to the comédie larmoyante, but the debt to 
England is greater, when we consider all that was borrowed from 
Shadwell, Johnson, Lillo, and Richardson. A clear distinction is 
drawn between Lessing’s work and Lillo’s Merchant of London 
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as types of the bourgeois tragedy. Anyway, it would seem that, 
after the detailed analysis of Miss Sara Sampson, not much re- 
mains to be said respecting the various elements which entered 
into this wearisome, if epoch-making, play. In Minna von 
Barnhelm and Emilia Galotti the synthesis is continued. The 
basic English model for the former, as Robertson long ago 
pointed out, is Farquhar’s The Beaux’ Stratagem, though as the 
author has shown, French and Italian sources are important. 
The difference in technique between Sara and Minna, we are in- 
formed, shows Lessing’s advance from Cibber’s essay on Thom- 
son to his study of Dryden. Emilia Galotti, likewise a fusion of 
various materials, is indicative of Lessing’s progression, to some 
extent, from the earlier emphasis on Richardson to the simplicity 
of the Greeks and the spirit of Shakespeare. Finally, though it 
owes something as a type of drama to France, especially to 
Diderot, Nathan der Weise, with its use of blank verse, is an 
illustration of what Lessing has learned from English dramatic 
form—‘a striking culmination of a development under English 
influence.” 

Mr. Vail everywhere gives ample manifestation of careful 
research and has succeeded in presenting a thorough treatment 
—the most comprehensive treatment—of an intricate subject. 
The method which considers numerous foreign materials, while 
never losing sight of the principal question, is a procedure to be 
commended. Our attention is again drawn to Lessing’s catholic 
interest in learning and to his importance as a cosmopolitan 
figure of the eighteenth century. A long and admirable summary 
reviews the evidence and states the author’s conclusions. One is 
particularly impressed with the following statement: ‘‘The de- 
velopment of a consciousness of English literature and the 
infiltration of elements from it into his work is gradual and, as 
was pointed out in our introductory chapter, cannot be viewed 
separately from the general ripening of his views of literary 
genres and the exploitation of the growing stock of foreign 
literary material.” 

O. W. Lone 


Williams College 


Sir Purirp Sripney AS A LITERARY CRAFTSMAN (Harvard Studies 
in English, xtv). By K.O. Myrick. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1935. Pp. x +322. $3.50. 


In Sir Philip Sidney as a Literary Craftsman, Professor 
Myrick has taken his stand with the every-growing company of 
those who are convinced of the high seriousness of Sidney’s 
writing and are resolved to make war upon the idea that it was 
but the trivial occupation of his idle moments. The point upon 
which the attack has been concentrated for the last quarter of a 
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century and upon which it must still be concentrated—for old 
errors die hard—is the conception of the Arcadia as a pretty 
pastoral, a book written for the mere amusement of the Countess 
of Pembroke, very literally the “trifle, and that triflinglie 
handled” which the author called it in conformity with the 
courtly convention of his time. With the late Professor Green- 
law, the distinguished German Sidneian, Friedrich Brie, whose 
work he has used to advantage, and with some earlier scholars, 
whose work he does not seem to know, such as Isaac Disraeli, 
Saint Marc Girardin, and Augustin Filon, he recognizes the pre- 
dominance of the chivalric over the pastoral elements and rightly 
calls the Arcadia “‘an heroic poem.” 

Professor Myrick’s thesis is that all Sidney’s writings reflect 
a spirit of courtly humanism and that the Arcadia and the De- 
fence of Poesie, which Jusserand and others have thought in- 
consistent with each other, are really bound together by the 
closest bonds, that in the Arcadia Sidney carefully practices 
what he preaches in the Defence. 

In the course of his argument Professor Myrick presents a 
number of ideas of great interest but of different degrees of 
soundness and originality. In dealing with the matter of original- 
ity, the reviewer is at some disadvantage because there is no 
bibliography attached to the volume and because of the diffi- 
culty of knowing just how to interpret the first two sentences of 
the preface: “This book is addressed chiefly to the reader who has 
more than a passing acquaintance with the writings of Sir Philip 
Sidney. The scholar, however, will find few items of information 
that he cannot find elsewhere.” If this merely means that 
Professor Myrick has made little effort to turn up new docu- 
ments, it will do well enough. If it is, on the other hand, an 
explanation of the failure to indicate in text or footnotes that 
various ideas appearing in the book have been previously set 
forth by others, it is scarcely so clear and explicit as it might be. 
The absence of reference to any very great number of books 
and articles relating to Sidney would seem to suggest that Pro- 
fessor Myrick has often found independently the way which 
someone else has taken before. In perhaps the most notable 
instance of all, the great similarity of some of Professor Myrick’s 
arguments to some in the reviewer’s Sir Philip Sidney and the 
Arcadia, which was published a little more than four months 
before the date of the preface of Sir Philip Sidney as a Literary 
Craftsman, the reviewer knows that this is true, though the 
allusion to the reviewer in that preface is a bit vague. Here the 
shortness of the time between the two publications may well be 
pleaded as an excuse. Exception may rightly be taken, however, 
to the omission of references to older publications dealing with 
problems which Professor Myrick considers. Perhaps no scholar 
knows of all the works which have gone before his or can refer 
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to all of which he knows. There is, however, a certain reasonable 
degree of attainment in reference, as in all things, and of this 
Professor Myrick falls short. 

Probably the most impressive chapter in Sir Philip Sidney as 
a Literary Craftsman, impressive because it most definitely turns 
ground which has at best been onlyscratched before, not worked, 
is the second, “The Defence of Poesie as a Classical Oration.” 
It is well organized, well developed, and convincing. 

The chapter entitled “‘Sidney’s Classical Background” suf- 
fers from too fixed a determination to prove a point, that Min- 
turno was not only an important influence on Sidney in his de- 
velopment of poetic theory and practice, but the all important 
one. To this end Professor Myrick minimizes the evidence for 
Sidney’s knowledge of Greek, since a sound knowledge of Greek 
might have led him beyond Minturno to Minturno’s master, 
Aristotle. There is no mention of Sidney’s friendship with the 
great French Hellenist, Henri Estienne, whose influence not 
only on Sidney’s general attitude toward Greek but upon the 
Defence itself ought to be taken into consideration. Professor 
Myrick, it is true, is not of those who argue that Sidney could 
have known little Greek simply because his fellows at the court 
of Elizabeth knew little or none, but he has neglected a good deal 
of other evidence arising from Sidney’s continental associations, 
along with that related to Henri Estienne. 

The preoccupation with Minturno also accounts for the 
rather too casual mention of the influence of Horace. The claims 
for Sibilet as an influence on the Defence, which were advanced 
some thirty years ago by Professor F. M. Padelford, are not 
even referred to. The parallels between passages in the Defence 
and in Amyot’s preface to the translation of Plutarch’s Lives are 
referred to, but only to show that Sidney is closer to Amyot 
than to Varchi. There is no mention of Professor Marguerite 
Hearsey’s “‘Sidney’s ‘Defense of Poesy’ and Amyot’s ‘Preface’ ” 
(SP, xxx, No. 4, pp. 535-550) in which it is argued that Sidney 
is sometimes closer to Amyot than to Minturno. A number of 
years ago H. B. Charlton declared: “It looks, indeed, as if the 
Apology was written with Minturno’s De Poeta lying open on 
Sidney’s writing table.’”’ Professor Myrick apparently feels that 
this is so, suggesting the borrowings page by page until it seems 
that he is in danger of thinking of Sidney as a man of a single 
book. It is perhaps a little more reasonable to suppose, admit- 
ting the probable influence of Minturno despite Sidney’s curious 
failure to name him in any of the lists of literary worthies in the 
Defence, that the De Poeta was only one book among many, that 
when Sidney sat down to write the Defence, he had quite as 
many books about him as Professor Myrick had when he sat 
dewn to write about it, or the reviewer when he sat down to 
write about Professor Myrick’s writing. Literary criticism of any 
sort is apt to be a very bookish business. 
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In the chapter, “The Arcadia as an Heroic Poem,” Professor 
Myrick is in general agreement with the view taken by the re- 
viewer in the chapter of Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia called 
“The Arcadia as Heroic Romance,” but the emphasis and line 
of argument are different. Professor Myrick is chiefly interested 
in proving that the Arcadia has the structure of the heroic 
poem as laid down by Minturno and generally accepted in the 
sixteenth century; whereas the emphasis in Sir Philip Sidney 
and the Arcadia is upon the heroic spirit. In relation to this dif- 
ference, though not with anything like exclusive reference to the 
two chapters just mentioned, it may be remarked that Professor 
Myrick has little to say of the sources of Sidney’s subject 
matter. Although he maintains that Sidney wrote the Arcadia 
with didactic purpose, with full confidence in the force of the 
argument in the Defence that the examples of the poet are more 
telling than the precepts of the philosopher, Professor Myrick 
reasons as though the critical precepts of Minturno had more 
influence on the growth of the Arcadia than Sidney’s reading of 
heroic literature. In two ways this works to prevent an apprecia- 
tion of the mediaeval element in the Arcadia. It makes for the 
study of plot and episode in the Arcadia as illustrations of 
sixteenth century theory regarding the heroic poem rather than 
as reshapings of other plots and other episodes encountered by 
Sidney in his wide reading of heroic literature, and it quite 
obscures the fact that there was native and mediaeval precedent 
for the heroic poem in prose. This exaggeration of the influence 
of critical theory leads Professor Myrick to write: ‘““‘Where could 
one find a clear critical guide or a suitable model for a narrative 
prose fiction of an ambitious order? Malory, perhaps, and the 
Italian followers of Boccaccio might show a style both plain and 
refined. But were they writing heroic poems?” Evidently he 
expects a negative answer to the rhetorical question, but the 
reviewer believes that to the half concerning Malory, the answer 
must be an emphatic, “‘Yes!”’ The Morte d’ Arthur is an heroic 
poem in prose and was apparently so considered by Sir Philip 
Sidney, who not only spoke of it with approval in the Defence 
but drew upon it steadily in writing the Arcadia. There is even 
the suggestion in Ben Johnson’s Conversations that he was so 
haunted by its theme that he thought of rewriting the Arcadia 
as an Arthurian work. Like the Amadis and the Arcadia itself, 
the Morte d’ Arthur ““wanteth much of a perfect Poesie,” but, like 
both these, it is an heroic poem in prose, part epic and part 
romance: it is a crude example, if one likes, but the greatest to 
be found in English in Sir Philip Sidney’s time. 

Part of Professor Myrick’s neglect of the mediaeval strain in 
Sidney may be born of a desire not to find him romantic, a 
desire which the reviewer as a fellow student of that great critic 
and teacher, the late Irving Babbitt, quite understands. There 
is a suggestion of this, it seems, in the discussion of Astrophel and 
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Stella, in which there is a fine and just emphasis placed on the 
probable irony of many lines. There is danger, however, that the 
words classic and romantic may merely give rise to debate where 
none need be. That Sidney was at least partly representative of 
the neo-classical elements of the Renaissance, all will admit. Of 
romanticism and romantics there are many kinds. To Shelley 
who, as Professor Myrick rightly observes, praised him amiss, 
Sidney shows little resemblance. But what of Sir Walter Scott? 

In seeing Sidney’s slighting reference to his own literary work 
as the mere observance of a courtly convention, Professor My- 
rick is certainly following a line of reasoning which it is difficult 
to assail. He is in agreement with the present writer in recogniz- 
ing in Castiglione’s Courtier the rules which Sidney followed, and 
the arguments in Sir Philip Sidney as a Literary Craftsman and 
Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia make use of similar passages 
of Castiglione’s work to exactly the same purpose. Professor 
Myrick being the more concerned with sprezzatura for the 
general purposes of his work gives the greater space to the 
matter but omits one particularly striking parallel, the resem- 
blance between Castiglione’s letter to Vittoria Colonna and Sid- 
ney’s epistle dedicatory to the Countess of Pembroke (Cf. 
Myrick, pp. 25-26, 40, 42-43 and Goldman pp. 148-149, 153, 
159). It is a little strange that when so convinced of the impor- 
tance of Castiglione’s teaching, Professor Myrick should lay so 
much emphasis on the fear of carping criticism as a dissuasive 
from publication. It seems reasonable to suppose that though 
criticism was sharp enough in the Renaissance, particularly 
among theologians and professional scholars, the fear of it ex- 
pressed in so many prefaces is partly conventional. At any rate, 
with J] Cortegiano and its story before us, we need look no 
farther for the reasons for Sidney’s slighting references to his 
writing. 

To Professor Myrick’s view that Sidney was more interested 
in representative fiction than in allegory, no serious exception 
can be taken. “Ideal examples” were indeed the chief element in 
his delightful teaching. The present writer has long since made 
clear his objection to any attempt to prove the Arcadia chiefly 
a roman a clef. Professor Myrick seems, however, to play down 
references to contemporary persons and events a little too much, 
even though he sees Parthenia’s disfigurement as a reflection of 
Lady Mary Sidney’s (p. 35 f.) and the war between Helots 
and Lacadaemonians as an echo of the revolts in Ireland (p. 67) 
in both of which identifications of source he has been anticipated 
in Sir Philip Sidney and the Arcadia (pp. 173-174 and 170-171.) 
Although he apparently accepts Greenlaw’s view that Cecropia 
is modelled after Catherine de’Medici, he does not trace it to 
Stigant’s essay of 1858, whence Greenlaw borrowed it; and this 
omission is typical of what seems to be a general failure to ac- 
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quaint himself with the work of earlier scholars. A more serious 
matter, however, is the neglect to mention Professor Briggs’ 
discussion of the trial of the Princes in the Arcadia in relation to 
the question of English jurisdiction over Mary Stuart, a dis- 
cussion found in “Political Ideas in Sidney’s Arcadia,” SP, 
xxvil, No. 2, p. 160. Before one can minimize the propagandist 
element in the Arcadia as Professor Myrick is inclined to do, 
it is necessary to interpret the trial scene in some new fashion 
and to answer the arguments of Mr. W. Gordon Zeeveld in “The 
Uprising of the Commons in Sidney’s Arcadia,” MLN, xtviu, 
No. 4, pp. 209-217, another article not mentioned in his book. 

It seems that in looking fixedly upon Sir Philip Sidney as a 
literary craftsman, a humanist, and a critical thinker, Professor 
Myrick has occasionally lost sight of the fact that the Arcadia 
is the work of a soldier, a statesman, and a politician, a man who 
was playing for high stakes in a game of world wide implications, 
Such a man can remain a moralist, but he does not lose sight of 
the immediate intrigue or conflict in contemplating more remote 
and nobler ends. 

To sum up, Professor Myrick’s book seems to neglect too 
much the practical and active man of affairs that was Sidney in 
concentrating on the literary craftsman. In particular, there 
seems to be an exaggeration of the influence of Minturno. There 
is also a failure to relate much of the argument to earlier work 
dealing with the same problems. One feels that there should 
have been more frequent consultation and mention of this work, 
that without it Professor Myrick has not been entirely fair, to 
himself, his readers, and his fellow Sidneians both living and 
dead. But when these reserves are made, one is eager to admit 
the importance of his contribution, particularly in his analysis 
of the form of the Defence and of the courtly and humanistic 
strains in Sidney’s thought and writing. The emphasis on the 
influence of Castiglione is excellent and should help to counter- 
act the statements of John Addington Symonds and others, who 
have been blind to the fact that Italy had a great part in the 
shaping of the ideal English gentleman. On all major questions 
regarding the Arcadia, Professor Myrick’s views are in harmony 
with the findings of the most careful contemporary scholarship. 
One may reasonably expect Sir Philip Sidney as a Literary 
Craftsman to play a useful part in bringing nearer a time when 
the Arcadia will not be classed in school manuals as a pretty 
pastoral but be recognized as one of the most thoughtful and 
strenuous works of the spacious Elizabethan time, a work of 
lofty moral implications too; as Professor Myrick finely de- 
scribes it, “an heroic poem which makes noble conduct more 
beautiful.” 

Marcus SELDEN GOLDMAN 


University of Illinois 
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St. JosEPH IN THE ENGiisH Mystery Ptays. By C. Philip 
Deasy. Washington: The Catholic University of America, 
1937. 


Dr. Deasy’s monograph, a doctoral dissertation published 
by the Catholic University of America, is a well-organized, well- 
documented compilation of the accounts of St. Joseph in the 
canonical and apocryphal gospels, in popular literature, and in 
the English Mystery Plays. lt is sometimes overlabored and 
pedestrian, and it makes no great or new contribution to our 
understanding of the character as portrayed in the plays; but it 
is of use in that it furnishes a systematic analysis of the material 
and occasionally gives a bit of historic background which ex- 
plains the dramatist’s emphasis or selection of material. 

The cult of St. Joseph was a late development in western 
Europe; perhaps because, as Brother Deasy suggests, in the 
early centuries of the Church’s existence there was necessity for 
stressing the divinity of our Lord and His supernatural virginal 
conception and birth. But although the public liturgical worship 
of the saint does not appear until the fifteenth century, both in 
the works of the Church fathers and in popular mediaeval litera- 
ture he is a prominent figure. These matters are adequately 
treated in Chapter I. 

Chapter m deals with St. Joseph in the Mysteries, excluding 
the “Trouble Plays!” While admitting that the treatment of the 
saint often appears irreverent to us today, and explaining this 
lack of reverence as due to the dramatist’s attempts at realism, 
Brother Deasy points out that little or no attention has hitherto 
been paid to the passages where he is treated with reverence, 
tenderness, and sympathy. The glorious prerogatives of Our 
Lady are so extolled in mediaeval devotion that exploitation of 
her character would have offended even the rugged taste of the 
mediaeval audience. Her spouse, the foster-father of Our Lord, 
must supply the human, realistic element. 

In Chapter m1, the Trouble Plays, the author finds it un- 
fortunate that the whole situation of Saint Joseph’s doubt 
about the Blessed Virgin ‘‘so resembles the perennially popular 
theme in secular drama of the aged husband betrayed by the 
young and frivolous wife.”’ But, for drama, this resemblance is 
fortunate rather than unfortunate. Nor can I agree with Brother 
Deasy that the poignancy of the saint’s suffering would tend to 
overshadow the comic effect of his complaints. 

Chapter 1v deals with the mediaeval conception of old age 
and the effect of this upon the treatment of St. Joseph in the 
Mysteries. But the mediaeval conception, as presented, differs . 
little, if at all, from the universal conventional conception: and 
I do not feel that in this chapter Brother Deasy has found much 
to say. S. B. HEMINGWAY 

Yale University 
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ASTRONOMICAL THOUGHT IN RENAISSANCE ENGLAND, A STUDY 
OF THE ENGLISH SCIENTIFIC WRITINGS FROM 1500 To 1645. 
By Francis R. Johnson. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1937. Pp. xv-+357. 4 illustrations, 2 appendices. 


In Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England Dr. Johnson 
presents “the results of a first exploration in territory almost 
wholly uncharted.” This “territory” is “the English writings on 
science from about 1500 to the mid-seventeenth century,” from 
a survey of which he undertakes principally to describe “the 
changes in astronomical beliefs,” and “the general attitude 
toward the aims and methods of science” revealed by the scien- 
tific writers of that “significant period of transition from the 
old cosmology to the new.” 

There are occasional suggestions, wisely left unexplored, of 
the “notable relationships between the ideas of the scientists and 
other important currents of Renaissance thought”; except for 
short passages on Donne, Spenser, and Milton, Dr. Johnson does 
not attempt to fathom the intricate relations of science and 
poetry. Nevertheless, because of his constant emphasis on 
“astronomical thought”, and on the changing attitude of the 
scientists toward the world-order, and also because he directs 
the reader toward the tradition of humanistic study and the 
renewed interest in the world of concrete experience out of 
which the creative imagination of the Elizabethans emerged, 
his book is of great value for the student of Renaissance English 
letters. Consequently, Dr. Johnson’s work enriches such special 
studies of the influence of scientific discovery upon the poetic 
imagination of the seventeenth century as Professor Marjorie 
Nicholson has made, and complements the brilliant work of 
Professor R. F. Jones by drawing the struggle between the “‘an- 
cients and moderns’”’ into its antecedent Elizabethan tradition, 
thus substantially extending the ‘“‘background of the battle of 
the books.” 

Against an admirably composed background chapter on the 
“Pre-Copernican Conceptions of the Universe,” Dr. Johnson 
shows with thorough and skillful documentation how scientific 
study experienced its extraordinary development in Renais- 
sance England: “‘with the possible exception of Italy, England 
saw more works of significance in the history of science than any 
other country.” This development began with the dissemination 
of scientific learning through the restricted channels of manu- 
script texts and commentaries in Latin and was encouraged by 
the existence for learned readers of many Latin textbooks. Its 
most significant encouragement, however, according to Dr. 
Johnson, resulted from the wide circulation of popular scientific 
works in prose and verse in the vernacular. It is to Sir Thomas 
More and his school that is attributed the promotion of the use 
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of English in the composition of scientific works, an activity 
of the early humanists coérdinate with the service rendered to 
science by their insistence on the unprejudiced and critical 
examination of the texts of early authors. Thus, the success of 
John Rastell’s appeal for the use of English in works on “subtell 
sciens,” made around 1517, may be measured by Dr. Johnson’s 
computation that throughout the period surveyed “about ninety 
per cent of the scientific works in England were published in the 
vernacular.” 

To the above-named forces must be added the heritage of the 
sixteenth century scientists of an English tradition of experi- 
mental science and independent research which stemmed pri- 
marily from Roger Bacon. This tradition, inseparably linked 
with a “devotion to the Platonic conception of the importance 
of mathematics as the key to the secrets of the material world,” 
with its emphasis on the “provisionality” of scientific knowledge 
and the consequent necessity for systematic and recorded ex- 
perimentation, kept alive by the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
tury astronomers of Merton College, was practically uninter- 
rupted by medieval Aristotelianism. How well it was recognized 
in the sixteenth century is evidenced by the fact that such scien- 
tists as John Dee, Robert Recorde, and Thomas Digges were 
all familiar with the work of their earlier compatriots, especially 
Roger Bacon. 

England was thus progressively prepared for the vigorous 
movement in astronomy which got under way in the middle of 
the sixteenth century. Under the leadership of Recorde and Dee 
it naturalized in English soil the new philosophy of Copernicus 
and produced a literature of science in the vernacular adequate 
for the expression of the matter of science as well as for the in- 
struction of an ever-increasing public. Dr. Johnson has quoted 
generously and with discrimination from this literature. Because 
of the rarity of English scientific books of this period his pro- 
jected anthology of early English scientific prose, in collabora- 
tion with Dr. Sanford V. Larkey, will be welcome. Dr. Johnson 
considers a score of writers for specific knowledge of whom we 
are indebted almost exclusively to his researches, and treats 
extensively the contribution to the progress of scientific thought 
and experimentation of the most distinguished representatives 
of the English school of Renaissance scientists, numbering in 
addition to Dee and Recorde, already cited, Leonard and 
Thomas Digges, William Gilbert, Edward Wright, and Thomas 
Harriot. Building upon his earlier collaborations with Dr. Lar- 
key, he here provides the most satisfactory treatment that we 
have of Dee, Recorde, and Thomas Digges. Particularly to be 
commended is his discussion of Digges as the “‘recognized leader 
of the English supporters of Copernicus,” translator of the 
significant parts of De Revolutionibus, and proponent of the 
theory of a universe of infinite space. 
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Among the circumstances affecting the progress of astronomy 
Dr. Johnson emphasizes the general inclination among English 
scientists to approve the mathematical and Pythagorean phase 
of Renaissance neo-Platonism, which allowed many to accept 
the “mathematical” truth of the Copernican doctrine irrespec- 
tive of its physical implications; the shattering effect of the 
discovery in 1572 of a new star in Cassiopeia upon the Aristo- 
telian doctrine of the immutability of the heavens; and the 
revolution against the Aristotelian tradition being worked at 
Cambridge in the 1580’s by the new doctrines of Peter Ramus. 
But as even more significant Dr. Johnson gives consideration to 
the movement for the advancement of science taking place out- 
side the Universities. This, prompted by a downright interest in 
experimentation and the desire to discover practical uses for 
astronomical learning, in addition to the fact that the Universi- 
ties were still weighed down by traditionalism and the impracti- 
calities of scholasticism, led to the shift of scientific study to 
London. When Thomas Hood, at Cambridge during the height 
of the Ramist controversy, was appointed first public lecturer 
in the mathematical sciences in London, the earlier ambitions 
of John Dee, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and later of Richard Hak- 
luyt, to promote scientific study through cooperative effort were 
rewarded. Though the lectureship was abandoned in 1596, the 
establishment of Gresham College in 1597 marked the founda- 
tion of a permanent institution for the promotion of scientific 
learning and one destined to nourish the revival of the study of 
science in the Universities. 

Of the work of the continental scientists affecting the prog- 
ress of English astronomical thought Dr. Johnson calls attention 
to Kepler’s De Motibus stellae Martis (1609) and Galileo’s dis- 
coveries made with the telescope, both strongly tending to 
confirm the doctrine of the earth’s motions. The immediate and 
warm reception given Galileo’s work was not accidental: months 
before the Sidereus Nuncius was abroad Thomas Harriot had 
been carrying on researches with the telescope; furthermore, 
Galileo’s discoveries supported the idea suggested by Thomas 
Digges in 1576 in his A Perfit Description of the Caelestiall Orbes, 
which was known widely through at least seven editions of the 
book down to 1605, “that the stars . . . were infinite in number 
and scattered at varying distances throughout an infinite uni- 
verse.” The system of the universe propunded by Tycho Brahe 
receives fuller treatment as it offered to many English astrono- 
mers the only significant alternative to the Copernican theory. 
Tycho’s system was well known in England many years before 
the world at large had an opportunity to study it in his post- 
humously published Progymnasmata in 1602, because in 1590 
Tycho himself had sent copies of his earlier privately printed 
exposition of the system to Thomas Savile, with a request for 
the suggestions and criticims of Dee and Digges. This system, 
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though keeping the earth at the center of the universe, was math- 
ematically identical with that of Copernicus and capable of 
reconciliation with the discoveries of Kepler and Galileo. In 
England it was widely approved down to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, generally, however, with the modification 
upheld by the followers of Gilbert’s magnetic philosophy to 
allow for the rotation of the earth. Thus, in its significant agree- 
ment with the Copernican system and in its denial of many 
fundamental tenets of the Aristotelian physics the Tychonic 
system, though a rival of the Copernican, was not a symptom of 
reaction. 

John Barclay’s ironical comment in his Jconm Animorum in 
1614 that English astronomers hold “that the Earth mooued 
round, and not the Haeuens: that the Sunne, with the Planets, 
and all the other Starrs are not mooued in their globes caeles- 
tiall’”’ betrays, as Dr. Johnson notes, how completely the Aristo- 
telian-Ptolemaic tradition in England was shaken. The conclu- 
sion is adequately supported by the bibliographical data set 
forth. In brief, from Robert Recorde onward to the middle of 
the seventeenth century “nearly every important textbook of 
astronomy” mentioned the new heliocentric system of Coperni- 
cus as being as capable as the older systems of “saving the ap- 
pearances,”’ and though some scientists were unable to approve 
more than its “mathematical” truth, none bitterly attacked it 
and most advocated its physical truth, at least “as far as the 
rotation of the earth was concerned.” 

While suggesting much work still to be done, particularly in 
the way of defining the place of astronomical thought among 
other phases of Renaissance expression, Dr. Johnson’s book ac- 
complishes its “‘pioneer’’ purpose. He has demonstrated not only 
that the “ancients” were not unopposed, but also that the 
“moderns” had their champions. It may be objected that one 
of the strongest of these champions, Francis Bacon, is passed 
over too lightly. Though ample evidence is given for Bacon’s 
superficial understanding of the scientific accomplishment of his 
own day and his slender contribution to the concrete matter of 
science, it might have been shown that he is no less eloquent 
because the spirit which motivated his desire to secure the ad- 
vancement of knowledge was deeper in: the English tradition 
than he recognized. Further, it is made clear that the work of 
the Royal Society but carries on the cooperative efforts for the 
promotion of science begun in the sixteenth century, and that 
the prose of the Restoration scientists is a phase of the larger 
“continuity” of prose in the vernacular, such as is found in Dee’s 
Preface to the first English translation of Euclid and in Recorde’s 
The Castle of Knowledge. 

One of the most valuable features of Dr. Johnson’s book is 
his “chronological list of books dealing with astronomy printed 
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in England to 1640.” This list, drawn mainly from the Short- 
Title Catalogue, and checked for accuracy, includes the titles of 
the primary sources used by the author, and provides the neces- 
sary foundations for further work on the subject. 

CHARLES MONROE COFFIN 


Kenyon College 


Tue Works oF JoHN Mitton. Edited by Frank Allen Patterson, 
General Editor, and others, in xvi volumes. Vol. 1, Pt. 2; 
Vol. 1, Pts. 1 and 2. Columbia University Press: New York, 
1930-. Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson 
Agonistes. 


The general editor, Professor Patterson, has edited these 
poems himself. In this edition, and on the whole, unfortunately, 
the order in which they originally appeared is disturbed. Volume 
I here is in two parts, the first containing the Minor Poems, and 
the second containing Samson Agonistes together with the notes 
to all the poems included in the volume. Volume II is also in two 
parts, the first containing the first eight books of Paradise Lost, 
and the second containing the remainder of that poem, all of 
Paradise Regained and the notes for both poems. Since the 
seventeenth century, Paradise Regained and Samson Agonistes 
have seldom appeared together in the same volume, and when 
they have, frequently their original order of appearance was 
disturbed. However, this is not a serious matter in this edition 
except for the separation of the notes on the text of the first 
eight books of Paradise Lost from the same binding in which 
their text is printed, a separation which causes inconvenience 
to the user. 

This is the most important text edition of these poems ever 
printed. Its importance derives from two sources; first, these 
three poems are the most important long poems in the language, 
and consequently their text is of prime importance; and, 
secondly, the editor, Professor Patterson, has taken his editorial 
duties with the greatest possible seriousness, and has succeeded 
in producing a text that is of a very high quality of excellence. 
The textual notes are vastly superior to anything else of the 
kind ever produced. The texts of Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes have never caused much trouble, principally because 
but one edition of these poems was printed during Milton’s 
lifetime. The main attention of this review will, therefore, be 
devoted to the text and textual notes of Paradise Lost as found 
in the Columbia Milton. 

Professor Patterson rightly decided to use the text of the 
second edition (1674) of PL. This edition was off the press before 
Milton’s death in the same year, and represents the closest ap- 
proach we have to the text of the poem as Milton desired it 
printed. As every one knows, the poem was divided into twelve 
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books, instead of ten, for the first time in the second edition, 
and that new division required the addition of a few transitional 
lines here and there in the slightly revised form of the poem. The 
format of the second edition differed also from that of the first, 
the first having been printed in quarto gatherings or foldings, 
and the second in octavo foldings. The arguments were dis- 
tributed to their proper places before the respective books, 
the prose paragraph on the verse was retained, and two com- 
mendatory poems, one in Latin by S. B., and one in English 
by Andrew Marvel, were included. The type used was badly 
worn and battered, but on the whole the second edition was more 
carefully printed than the first. 

Having decided to use the text of the second edition, Profes- 
sor Patterson then proceeded in exactly the same fashion as his 
predecessors in his basic task. He secured a copy of the second 
edition, and did his best, which is very good, to reproduce the 
text of that particular copy. Though no blame can attach to 
him, the whole procedure was unfortunate, to say the least. Not 
a great deal is known about the text of the first edition of the 
poem, although an enormous amount of work has been done on 
it. A generation ago, Wynne E. Baxter had accumulated a large 
mass of notes on the first edition, but died before publishing any 
part of them. Various other individuals have done a great deal 
of work on the text of the first edition, and Canon Beeching 
about 1900 published the Oxford text, substantially a reproduc- 
tion of a copy of the first edition. But so far as the second edition 
is concerned, no one has to my knowledge ever published a word 
about it from a textual standpoint. Professor Patterson can, 
therefore, in no way be blamed for following what seemed to be 
standard practice with the text. The results are what might 
have been expected. The text of PL in this edition is a fairly 
faithful reprint of the copy of the second edition owned by the 
Columbia University Library. It fails completely to take into 
account variants to be found in other copies of the same edition, 
although a relatively large number of such variants exist. It is, 
of course, unfair to Professor Patterson, to hold the omission of 
such variants against him in any way, for he was not construct- 
ing a text on such a basis. Nevertheless, it is a great pity that 
such a basis was not used throughout the whole Columbia edi- 
tion, and especially unfortunate that the all-important second 
edition of PL should not have been fully examined as a basis for 
the Columbia text. The result of this Columbia textual method is 
the production of another diplomatic text from which many 
-— copies will differ considerably with no explanation pos- 
sible. 

With this explanation out of the way, let us now turn toa 
detailed consideration of the Columbia text itself. Actual errors 
are very few, and doubtless should be charged to the press work 
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in many cases, rather than to the editor. The reviewer has noted 
the following errors of omission or commission, some of which 
must have arisen because of the peculiar nature of the actual 
copy Professor Patterson was using. 


The second edition being that used for the basic text, the plate on p. [xii] in- 
stead of showing the first title-page of the first edition, should have shown that 
of the second edition. A plate showing the title-page of the second edition, unex- 
pectedly and inexplicably, occurs on p. [484] at the beginning of the notes. 


p. [1]: 1. First word, printed QVi should read QUi. The italic capital V in 
this same type font occurs in line 6 of the prose paragraph on The Verse. The 
letter in question is too obviously U, not V. 

p. 2: 31. seva in the 1674 edition is clearly printed sava although the digraph 
or ligature @ is broken in all copies examined, but is distinct enough to identify. 
The fact that seva is the correct form has no importance here, or at best, should 
have been taken care of in a footnote. The two ligatures occur in close proximity 
to this word, @ only two words before (rote), and @ in line 29 (celis). But there 
is no note on this fact. 

p. 4: 38. This begins a long list of punctuation problems, some of which are 
really indeterminate, and none of which can be solved by using merely a single 
copy of the second edition. The punctuation mark here cannot be determined. 
Similar instances of punctuation problems, but by no means all, are to be found 
in this selected list. 

p. 4: 38. soft. The period cannot be determined. 

p. 9: 27. view There is a suspicious mark after the word. 

p. 39: 53. now. There is no real reason for printing a period here, as the 
‘w’ is battered, and no real punctuation mark appears. 

p. 51: 392. resolv’d; I do not believe that the top mark of the apparent 
semi-colon in the Columbia copy (B823M64 U52) was printed there. 

p. 161: 493. substance, may be a semi-colon. 

p. 251: 447. thee, comma is doubtful at best. 

p. 252: 464. stood; 

: 466. warme, 

p. 255: 552. Degraded, 

p. 267: 190. intelligential, These four cases are really indeterminate, and 
there is no more reason for printing a coma than for printing a semi-colon. 
Probably they all should have been printed alike. 

p. 317: 363. Son, Probably a semi-colon. Then the note is wrong. 

p. 321: 485. happie; Perhaps a colon. 

p. 332: 794. doubt, Comma is doubtful. 

p. 362: 373. Drinks Comma is probable. 

p. 379: 29. Earth; Comma is probable. 


Many similar instances could be added. Of a like nature is a 
list of improper spacings between words. Professor Patterson 
has made some attempt to deal with such spacings, or lack of 
them. Some are printed by him as found, some are corrected 
without a note, and some are corrected with a note. None is of 
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much consequence, but inconsistency in handling them causes 
the reader some confusion. 

Belonging with problems of punctuation also are matters 
like the following. On p. 63: 712, the word ‘Level’d’ actually 
occurs in the second edition printed ‘Level d’, the space for the 
apostrophe being present, but the apostrophe itself is lacking. 
This is not important, but on p. 172: 806, Columbia prints 
‘obeid,’ whereas the original reads ‘obei d,’ again with space 
but no apostrophe. This is an emendation by the editor that is 
misleading and also, in the light of p. 63: 712, inconsistent. 

A similar misleading inconsistency arises on p. 55: 483, which 
Columbia prints ‘thir’ although all copies of the original read 
‘her’ which is, of course, incorrect. But on p. 56: 527, ‘this’ in 
all originals is not changed to ‘his’ although the sense obviously 
calls for this change. On p. 313: 241, the same kind of incon- 
sistent emendation prints ‘Avenger,’ although all copies read 
‘Avengers,’ and the word must agree with ‘their’ in the next line. 

Professor Patterson’s copy of the second edition is badly 
mutilated on p. 85, and consequently ‘Gabriel,’ in 106:24 of 
the Argument may be forgiven him. The word should not be 
followed by a comma. An inexplicable error occurs on p. 357: 
329, printed ‘foot step trace?’ The original reads ‘foot step- 
trace?’ Both text and note are wrong in the Columbia printing. 
On page 175, there are broken commas in lines 888, 890, and 893. 
On page 184: 168, ‘Ministrelsie’ constitutes one of the very few 
errors in the entire text. The word, of course, is ‘Minstrelsie.’ 
On page 359, the running head should read ‘Book XI’ instead of 
‘Book XII.’ On page 377, there should be a comma and not a 
period after ‘Book’ in the very last line on the page. In the same 
way, on page 401 ‘The End.’ should read ‘THE END.’ On page 
361: 427, the word ‘sin’ disappeared after the first edition and did 
not reappear until the edition of 1719. Page 153: 272. Phenix. 
The word is printed Phenix in both 1667 (V: 272) and 1674 
(p. 125: 4) editions. There is no note on this. The @ is clear upon 
comparison in 1674 edition with Phenician I: 438 (1674, p. 
15:17) and with Zge@an (1674, p. 24: 19), Pandemonium (1674, 
p. 24: 29) et passim for other words. On page 398 of Volume II 
Part 2, or Book XII: 542, Columbia has printed ‘promis’d’ al- 
though all copies of the 1674 edition read ‘promiss’d’ as do most, 
but not all copies of the first edition. There is no note on this. 

Turning to the notes to Paradise Lost, the statement at the 
bottom of page [485] is highly misleading. The first edition does 
not differ in its text by title-pages, but by actual variants in the 
text that may be encountered bound up with any of the various 
title-pages. It is not only useless but downright misleading to 
treat variant readings that occur in a single copy having a 
particular title-page as if those readings were peculiar to all 
copies bound with that same title-page. There is no known con- 
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nection between text states and title pages. The material on 
page [487] and at the top of page 488 concerning the first edition 
is sadly inadequate. The conventional statement that the Verse 
paragraph was not in 1667, but was added in 1668 is no longer 
worth repeating. The differences in the Errata lists in various 
copies are not noted sufficiently, as there are several other dif- 
ferences that are unlisted here. To speak of ‘three issues’ of the 
first edition (p. 488) is meaningless, especially when an attempt 
is made to connect them with different title-pages. The different 
states in which the Arguments appear in different copies should 
have been clearly noted, and no attempt made to connect these 
differences to title-pages. The notes on the first book include 
readings from the MS of that book now in the Morgan Library. 
There are differences, largely of opinion, between Professor 
Patterson’s readings and Miss Darbishire’s readings that only 
a person thoroughly familiar with the MS will notice. The 
printer was probably responsible for the first note on p. 508 to 
line 495. The point of the note is that the ‘s’ in ‘Ely’s’ in the 
first edition is in Roman type, and the other letters are in italic. 
I shall not discuss the notes on the first book in detail. Professor 
Patterson devotes 53 pages to textual notes on the whole poem. 
The notes on Book II provide ample illustration of the nature 
and quantity of these textual notes. Page 520, note to line 136, 
the word printed is ‘Iusurrection,’ not ‘Iuserrection,’ and notes 
for lines 176 and 190 occur because of a peculiarity in the par- 
ticular copy of the original Professor Patterson was using. Line 
222 might have carried a further oddity from the first edition. 
Why not correct ‘we’ to ‘wee’ in line 414 according to the 
Errata in the first edition? The faulty numbering of lines in the 
first edition varies so much in different copies that these notes, 
usually connecting numberings with different title-pages are 
almost useless. Other variants in copies of the first edition might 
have been noted if Professor Patterson had examined more 
copies of that edition. On page 529, in line 575, the disputed 
period is either broken type or a daub of ink from a spacer, 
perhaps an inverted and mutilated exclamation point, or an 
inverted apostrophe used as a spacer. 

Professor Patterson’s copy of the first edition with a 1669 
title-page was a most unfortunate one for him to have had be- 
fore him. The last two sheets Vv and [Vv2] are substantially 
cancels in a few copies. That is, the last four pages in certain 
copies have been reset, and the printing is obviously different 
from most other copies with any title-page. Very few owners of 
copies of the first edition will be able to make much of Professor 
Patterson’s notes to Book XII from about line 530 onward. His 
1669 readings are from the reset material, if I may be allowed 
to call it so. I mean by the ‘reset material’ that which appears in 
a small number of copies differing materially from that which is 
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printed in the majority of copies. The number of lines is the 
same; nothing is suppressed; no important changes occur; but 
the printing is obviously different and many minor variants oc- 
cur. If Professor Patterson’s copy with a 1669 title page had 
been one containing the much more frequent form of the last 
two sheets, half of his notes on Book XII would not have been 
printed. 

One positive contribution of these notes is that they demon- 
strate the complete inadequacy of the notes contained in 
Wright’s edition. Many students of Milton had supposed that 
Wright’s notes were the last word in textual notations largely 
because of their quantity and the inclusion of readings from edi- 
tions as late as that of 1695. Professor Patterson’s notes, how- 
ever, indicate that Wright’s notes are so untrustworthy, that in 
every case one must go back to the originals to make sure of 
Wright’s work. Usually, he is at best inadequate, and at his 
worst, wholly wrong. This is a sort of derivative service per- 
formed for Milton textual scholars for which all will be grateful 
to Professor Patterson. 

The notes as a whole are a good beginning or point of de- 
parture for a careful edition of the text of the second edition. 
However, they are exactly like Canon Beeching’s notes in that 
they are made up entirely from readings found in a single copy 
of the second edition. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 


STEFAN GEORGE. WELTBILD. NATURBILD. MENSCHENBILD. Von 
Willi Koch. Halle/Saale: Max Niemeyer Verlag. 1933. 114 S. 
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der unerbittliche Richter und Gesetzgeber aus dem Geiste neuer 
Sittlichkeit (Ethos). 

Es ist das Verdienst der Kochschen Arbeit, diese psycholo- 
gisch-metaphysische Polaritait auf eine letzte, religiése zuriick- 
zufiihren und damit ein tieferes Verstandnis fiir das dem religié- 
sen Bereich angehérende Maximin-Erlebnis anzubahnen. Der 
Verfasser kniipft hier gewiss an die friiheren Bemiihungen 
Gundolfs, Chr. Geyers (Die Religion St. G.’s, 1924), Wolters’ 
(St. G. und die Blitter fiir die Kunst, 1930) und Drahns an, was 
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den hymnischen Beweihriiucherungen besonders wohltuende 
Bescheidung in letzten Werturteilen. Mit Recht greift er auf die 
vom Dichter bis 1901 zuriickgehaltene Fibel, diese ersten dich- 
terischen Tastversuche Georges, zuriick, die von den bisherigen 
Georgeforschern (Gundolf und Drahn ausgenommen) mehr als 
stiefmiitterlich behandelt worden sind. Eduard Lachmann (Die 
ersten Biicher St. G.’s., 1933) findet sie iiberhaupt nicht der 
Erwaihnung wert, Wolters sieht wohl alle méglichen Formen von 
Polaritit darin, aber merkwiirdigerweise nichts “‘Heiliges’’ und 
“keinen Anklang vom christlichen Glauben.”’ (S. 17). Ernst 
Morwitz (Die Dichtung St. G.’s., 1934) beschrinkt sich auf 
schénrednerische Inhaltsangaben der einzelnen Gedichte und 
kann vor lauter Biumen den Wald nicht erkennen. Und doch 
sind diese friihen Gedichte von hoher Bedeutung. Trotz ihrer 
stammelnden, unbeholfenen Form offenbaren sie zum erstenmal 
die verschiedenen Abwandlungen der Georgeschen Polaritat, 
aber auch, was noch viel wichtiger ist, die diesen wechselnden 
Formen zu Grunde liegende katholisch-barocke Zweiheit zwi- 
schen Siinde und Seele, niederer und hoher Minne. Gundolf 
kommt mit seinem fast unheimlichen Spiirsinn der Sache bis 
zum Greifen nahe, wenn er diese Urspannung “‘Leidenschaft und 
Weihe” (S. 55) tauft. Anstatt sie aber auf das doch so nahelie- 
gende katholische ‘“Urerlebnis” zuriickzufiihren, setzt er sie in 
schiefe Beziehung zur ganz anders gearteten Goetheschen Polari- 
tat von “Formtrieb und All-Suche” (S. 55) und verbaut sich 
dadurch den Weg zu den Friichten seiner geahnten Einsicht. 

Man muss Koch zustimmen, wenn er (S. 16) zur Begriindung 
seiner Methode sagt: “Der tatsaichliche Boden einer Dichtung 
und damit auch fiir die sie betrachtende Wissenschaft ist. . . 
immer im Religiésen zu suchen, aus dem sich Idee, Motiv, 
Gestalt und Sprache des Dichters erst als Folge ergeben. Damit.” 
soll nicht gesagt werden, dass George sich zeitlebens der Lehre 
und Weltanschauung katholischen Christentums verschrieben 
hatte. In Wirklichkeit ist er schon als Jiingling itiber dessen Dog- 
men und Wunderglauben hinausgewachsen. Gemeint ist nur, 
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dass Georges psychologisch gegebene Dualitit durch die christ- 
lich duale Denkform bestirkt wurde, und zwar in solchem 
Masse, dass er jahrelang die antik-Goethesche Einheit von Welt, 
Natur und Mensch nur in den schrofisten Gegensitzen erleben 
konnte und daher von einer naiven Hingabe an das Leben 
tragisch zuriickgehalten wurde. Das Christentum als “Bekennt- 
nis,’ als materiale Lebensform wird wohl verlassen, aber als 
formale ‘““Denkstruktur” ist es ‘‘in das Gesamtwerk unlésbar 
und unleugbar eingebaut.” (S. 18). Was George neben Dogmen 
und Wundern entscheidend vom Christentum trennte, war nicht 
die fast heidnisch anmutende Gestaltenfiille seiner Engel und 
Heiligen, von denen er doch bis in die letzten Werke hinein 
ausgiebigen dichterischen Gebrauch macht, sondern die darin 
waltende Vorherrschaft des Ubersinnlichen und das eifrige 
theologische Bemiihen, dieses Ubersinnliche durch blosse Worte 
verbindlich auszudeuten. Gegen ein solches Bemiihen wehrt sich 
in George die kiinstlerische Ehrfurcht vor der Gestalt als der 
Grenzscheide des Ubersinnlichen und eine fast weiblich anmu- 
tende Furcht vor dem “Anderen,” jenen hinter den Gestalten 
lauernden “unholdenhaften Daimonen,” die jeden Augenblick 
wie Raubtiere bereit sind, aus ihrer “grausigen” Nacht loszu- 
brechen und den schénlinigen Teppich gestalteten Lebens mut- 
willig zu zerstéren. Wenn eine Parallele mit Goethe gezogen 
werden sollte, so wire sie hier am Platze. 

Eine weitere wichtige Erkenntnis des Verfassers ist, dass er 
auf Georges Weg von der christlichen zur eigenen Religion ad- 
ligen Menschentums das Vorspiel zum Teppich des Lebens als 
den bedeutungsvolisten Markstein erkennt. Aus seinen Darle- 
gungen wird iiberzeugend klar, dass das Vorspiel ‘die stairkste 
Anspannung” darstellt, ‘das Ubersinnliche in seiner Erschei- 
nung zu erleben und zu durchleben, um sich gerade dadurch von 
ihm zu befreien.” (S. 23). Wie stark der christliche Dualismus 
trotzdem den Dichter beherrscht, geht aus seinem teils scheu 
anbetenden, teils herrisch wegwerfenden Verhalten zu Natur 
und weiblicher Liebe hervor. Was iiber diese Erlebniskreise von 
dem Verfasser gesagt wird, gehért zum Besten, was iiberhaupt 
iiber den Dichter geschrieben worden ist. Es riickt zarteste und 
heikelste Dinge, die vom Standpunkt des Psychologen und 
Moralisten dekadent oder anriichig erscheinen, auf jene héhere 
Ebene des Verstehens, wo alle wirklichen und scheinbaren 
menschlichen Unzulangkeiten in ihrer unabinderlichen Gesetz- 
missigkeit erkannt und darum als Schicksal hingenommen 
werden miissen. Neben diesen tiefschiirfenden Bemerkungen 
iiber den Dichter selbst finden sich im dritten Kapitel: ‘‘Der 
Mensch und die Natur” eine Fiille anregender Hinweise auf 
friihere Dichter (Goethe, Tieck, Hélderlin, Eichendorff, Mérike 
u.a.), die geeignet sind, zu neuen methodischen Untersuchungen 
aufzumuntern. 
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Wie im Georgeschen Gesamtwerk so steht auch in diesem 
Buch das Kapitel ‘““Maximin-Erlebnis und Maximin-Mythus” 
in der Mitte. Es ist von den fiinf Kapiteln das aufschlussreichste. 
Es wird gezeigt, wie “friiher durch Vorsatz unterdriickte Krifte 
durch das Maximin-Erlebnis gelockert werden,”’ (S. 86), wie 
das “tragische Naturgefiihl in eine naiv-heitere Naturfreude 
und Naturhingabe”’ (S. 87) sich verwandelt, wie Maximin, der 
neue Gott, zum “Uberwinder des Anderen,” (S. 93) der Welt- 
angst, wird, und wie das frither angstlich gemiedene Ubersinn- 
liche durch Verkérperung im schénen Menschen sich dem 
Dichter offenbart, der sich liebend ihm naht und in Demut es 
preist. Mit der Erhebung Maximins zum neuen Mythus wird 
der dualistische Zwiespalt gelist, das Christentum endgiiltig iiber- 
wunden. “ Das Gleichgewicht der ungeheuren Wage” ist gefunden. 
Fir die eigentliche Forschung aber ertragreicher sind die 
interessanten Hinweise auf die mythischen, geschichtlichen und 
poetischen Elemente, mit deren Hilfe das Maximin-Erlebnis 
aus der dichterischen Vision in die poetische Wirklichkeit 
iibertragen worden ist. So weit ich sehen kann, liegt hier der 
erste, ernste Versuch vor, die allmihlich stark abgeleierten Ver- 
gottungslitaneien durch unvoreingenommene Priifung des gege- 
benen dichterischen Tatbestandes zu ersetzen und (man 
erschrecke nicht) so etwas wie eine Art George-Philologie zu 
begriinden. Den “‘Hiitern des Vorhofs” wird es natiirlich wie 
Gotteslisterung klingen, wenn sie allen Ernstes héren miissen, 
dass griechische Gottheiten und Halbgottheiten wie Adonis, 
Ganymed, Hyazinth, Herakles, der germanische Baldur, der 
rémische Kaiser Maximinus, der rémische Knabe Antinous Ziige 
zum Maximinbild beigesteuert haben und dass sogar Dante, 
Petrarca und die Upanishaden sich als hilfreiche Paten bei der 
Taufe des neuen Gottes erwiesen haben mégen. Denen aber, die 
um die Wahrheit iiber George besorgt sind, werden solche, iibri- 
gens gar nicht unglaubwiirdig vorgetragenen Hinweise héchst 
willkommen erscheinen. Was stichhaltig daran ist, wird die wei- 
tere Forschung, der hier ein weites und dankbares Feld erschlos- 
sen worden ist, bald zeigen, was nicht bestehen kann, wird sie 
verwerfen. Das Wesentliche ist, dass ein Anfang zu neuer 
Forschung gemacht und ein kriftiger Anstoss zu sachlichen 
Untersuchungen gegeben worden ist. Das ist das Beste, was man 
diesem Buch nachriihmen kann: es macht einmal einen ener- 
gischen Strich durch das wortreiche, barocke Intuitionsge- 
flunker, an dem die bisherige Georgevergétterung bis zum 
Uberdruss litt und weist den Weg zu einer neuen George-Sach- 
lichkeit, deren schénste Aufgabe es sein wird, aus der mythi- 
schen Verbrimung das wahre Gesicht des Dichters und 
Menschen George herauszuschilen. 

ERNST JOCKERS 
University of Pennsylvania 
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ARTHURIAN LEGENDS IN MEDIAEVAL ArT. By Roger Sherman 
Loomis. Part m in Collaboration with Laura Hibbard Loomis. 
London: Oxford University Press, and New York: Modern 
Language Association of America, 1938. 105 pp.+420 plates. 
Mg ($8.00 to members of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion). 


This is a book which students of the Arthurian Legend have 
long needed, although few of us have been aware of the extent 
of our need. We were familiar with some of the illustrations in 
old manuscripts and printed books; we realized the importance 
of the Modena sculpture, and perhaps knew something of the 
Chertsey tiles and a few other works of art, but not many can 
have had any conception of the wealth of material that Professor 
Loomis has been able to discover in more than twenty-five years 
of searching. A study of his reproductions may not re-create for 
us the atmosphere in which the literary works of the Middle 
Ages were produced, but it will probably bring us nearer to them 
than we have ever been before. And for the student of literature 
there is the added interest that we sometimes find evidence in 
art of stories and versions of stories that have not come down to 
us in written form. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I deals with the 
decorative arts, and begins with a chapter describing works 
that have never existed except in the minds of poets, and others 
which once had a real existence but have since perished. Then 
follow, classed by subjects, accounts of all the items—sculptures, 
mosaics, carvings, paintings, frescoes, and embroideries—which 
have been identified as Arthurian, with references to the plates 
which reproduce these objects. Nearly all of these have been 
described before, but the references are scattered through a 
number of volumes, some of them obscure and difficult to obtain. 
In every case Professor Loomis seems to have examined the 
object at first hand besides making use of the literature of the 
subject. The identification was no mean task in itself. Some of 
the scenes bear no inscriptions at all; others have a few names 
—not in all cases correct—but nothing to show which version 
of the story the artist was following. It is not to be expected 
that all will agree with Professor Loomis on every point of these 
identifications, but in the great majority of them he seems to be 
right, and certainly few others could have done as well as he has. 

By far the most important of the objects pictured, and per- 
haps the earliest, is the sculpture on the archivolt of the Porta 
della Pescheria of the Cathedral of Modena. There is no doubt 
that the scene is Arthurian, for one of the knights is plainly 
marked Artus de Bretania, while others bear names like Isdernus, 
Galvaginus, and Che, which may be recognized as belonging to 
some of Arthur’s knights. The characters and the situation do 
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not correspond to those of any extant romance; Loomis, in some 
earlier articles, has attempted to reconstruct the story, and here 
he gives a “tentative outline” of it, omitting some of the more 
controversial points. Of even more importance than the story 
is the question of the date, which most scholars agree in placing 
in the Twelfth Century. If it can be shown to be of the early 
part of the century, before the works of Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and Chrétien de Troyes were written, then the argument often 
advanced that the creation and dissemination of Arthurian 
romance was the work of these two men falls to the ground, for 
we would have proof that romances of Arthur were known 
among non-Celtic peoples before their works were in circulation. 
Loomis is a valiant defender of the earlier date against scholars 
like Gerould and Olschki who believe the scene was carved after 
1150. He has elsewhere given his opinion that it was executed 
between 1099 and 1106; here he is content to call it “Early XII 
Century,” with a suggestion that it may be of the first decade 
of the century. He does succeed in showing that there is nothing 
about the sculpture that would make so early a date impossible 
while there are several things, artistic and historical, that make 
it plausible; he does not, in my opinion, establish the earlier 
date so firmly that I would feel justified in resting an argument 
upon it, although I agree with him that there were Arthurian 
romances before Geoffrey. 

Part II of the book is devoted to book illustration. Here the 
material was much more abundant and the problem was one of 
selection. The terminus ad quem was set at ‘“‘the wholly arbitrary 
date when incunabula ceased to be incunabula and became just 
plain books,” but by a slip this is set at “the stroke of midnight, 
December 31, 1499,” a year too early. Within this period only 
those illustrations which are, for one reason or another, signifi- 
cant have been chosen for reproduction. Even so, the number 
runs to more than two hundred plates with accounts of many 
more miniatures. Two of the plates are in color and give us some 
idea of how much we are missing in the black and white repro- 
ductions, but obviously no other method of presentation was 
feasible. Even in its present form the book is a delightful, as well 
as a valuable, addition to one’s library. 


Joun J. PARRY 
University of Illinois 


CARDINAL NEWMAN AND WILLIAM FROUDE, F.R.S., A CoR- 
RESPONDENCE. By Gordon Huntington Harper. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. viii+-221. $2.00. 


_ Many books on Cardinal Newman appeared in the centen- 
nial year of the Oxford Movement and the years immediately 
preceding and following it. Although they differ greatly in plan 
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and merit, nearly all owe something to the centenary and are 
more conspicuous as studies in appreciation than as contribu- 
tions of new facts to our knowledge of Newman’s life and 
thought. The late Professor Gordon Huntington Harper’s 
Cardinal Newman and William Froude stands, therefore, by it- 
self. It has only a coincidental relationship to the centenary, 
being the outgrowth of a doctoral dissertation, and is based 
largely on previously unpublished documents. As the subtitle 
suggests, it is a collection of letters accompanied by only so 
much introduction and running commentary as is necessary for 
the understanding of their importance. Some of Newman’s 
letters were to be found in Ward’s Life or elsewhere, but all of 
Froude’s appear here for the first time in print. 

The correspondence between Newman and Froude is in- 
teresting for several reasons. It is the record of a long debate 
between a first rate religious mind and a first rate scientific one 
during a crucial period in the history of thought. It contains the 
germ of one of Newman’s important books, The Grammar of 
Assent, and reveals clearly both the reason for and the method 
of its composition. Finally, it is the story of a notable friendship 
which neither the passage of years could weaken nor great dif- 
ferences of opinion becloud. In reading it, one is impressed by 
the honesty, courtesy, tolerance, and capacity for affection, 
which both men possessed. In bringing to light this correspond- 
ence, Professor Harper has not only given lovers of English 
literature and philosophy new occasion to admire Newman but 
has introduced them to a great man, one might almost say a 
great writer, who has previously been known only as a distin- 
guished authority on hydrodynamics. In his letters, William 
Froude lives for the reader of today. One understands why 
Newman had so high a regard for his mind and was so eager to 
find an argument which would answer all his objections and lay 
all his doubts. 

There were two great bonds of sympathy between Newman 
and Froude, their reverence for the memory of Froude’s older 
brother Richard Hurrell Froude, one of the first leaders of the 
Oxford Movement, and their common assent to Bishop Butler’s 
thesis that “probability is the guide of life.’’ In the life of each, 
the reading of the Analogy had been a decisive event. In addi- 
tion to these great and positive bonds, there was a minor and 
negative one which may have counted for something, distrust 
of William’s other brother, the clever and not too scrupulous 
historian, James Anthony Froude. 

Professor Harper has displayed a fine appreciation of New- 
man’s character and powers, but his sympathy is with Froude 
in the debate between the two men. This is natural, for Froude 
is in a sense his discovery and certainly deserves a larger place 
in the intellectual history of England in the nineteenth century 
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than he has generally been accorded. There are, however, some 
dangers in Professor Harper’s partisanship, mild and generous 
though it is. It has led him to overlook the strain in obstinacy in 
Froude’s character which we know from a letter printed in the 
appendix (p. 211) was already a cause of anxiety to Hurrell in 
1827 and of which we catch glimpses here and there in William 
Froude’s own letters and in those of his wife. It also prevents 
Professor Harper from arriving at a truly rounded estimate of 
Mrs. Froude, who was a woman of unusual gifts. Finally and 
most seriously, it sometimes leads him to follow Froude in mis- 
understanding of fine points in Newman’s letters, for example in 
the discussion of the element of doubt in a child’s attitude to- 
ward his parents (pp. 128-130), where Newman is suggesting not 
blindness and deafness to evidence of evil but a general dis- 
position to confidence. 

These are, however, not very great matters. The book would 
remain a useful and valuable one even if there were far weightier 
objections to be made to it than any suggested here. In reading 
it, one feels that American scholarship lost a man of real 
promise by the death of its author. 

Should a second edition of Cardinal Newman and William 
Froude be called for, as seems possible, it is to be hoped that the 
text will be cleared of the misprints which have crept into the 
first. Surely “primate” should be substituted for “private”’ in 
the passage “one is a suffregan, another a metropolitan, another 
a private” (p. 54); and it is improbable that Newman expected 
to be burned as he is made to do on page 94 by what must be the 
change of “fine” to “‘fire.”” There are other slips of a similar sort 
and some passages which are sufficiently strange to require a 
sic if comparison with the original manuscript supports the 
printed text. The index might be put in better order and ex- 
panded. 

These last remarks are not intended as criticisms of the late 
Professor Harper, for his death within four months of the date 
of the preface suggests that he did not have the usual op- 
portunity to see the book through the press. The reviewer has 
so high an opinion of the usefulness of the book that he feels it 
deserves to be classed among those publications which justify 
the attention which produces new and improved editions. 

Marcus SELDEN GOLDMAN 
University of Illinois 


THE UNEXTINGUISHED HEARTH. SHELLEY AND His CONTEM- 
PORARY Critics. By Newman Ivey White. Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press, 1938. Pp. xvi+397. 


Many of the reviews and critical notices reproduced in this 
volume had previously been brought to the notice of interested 
persons, either in the biographies of Shelley or in special articles. 
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The most extensive list, up to the present, is that of Professor 
George L. Marsh in “The Early Reviews of Shelley,”’ published 
in Modern Philology for August, 1929 (xxv, 73-95), which 
consists of more than a hundred items. In such an article, of 
course, Professor Marsh was not able to provide texts of reviews 
that had already been reprinted elsewhere; consequently, al- 
though numerous reviews could be seen by one who would 
search for them, they were so scattered that any comprehensive 
study of them was difficult to make. Professor White not only 
reprints all those known before, but has discovered and included 
in his book the texts of a large number not before accessible be- 
cause files of the periodicals in which they originally appeared 
are now rare. Here for the first time we have in a single collection 
approximately all of the known reviews and notices of Shelley 
that were printed in his lifetime. 

The material is conveniently arranged so that all of the re- 
views of each of Shelley’s more important publications appear 
in chronological order in a separate chapter. The period covered 
extends from 1810 through 1822, and in addition to the reviews 
the selections include personal comments and simple notices of 
publication. Each review is given a title that is descriptive and 
critical, such as “The Monthly Magazine Denies Quarter’’ or 
“A Radical Seeks Shelter.”” Frequently the title is a phrase 
quoted from the review, such as The Quarterly Review’s “ ‘Drivel- 
ling Prose Run Mad.’” At the beginning of each review that is 
taken from a periodical not before represented, the editor has 
prefixed a note giving full bibliographical details for the identifi- 
cation of the periodical, together with some account of its history 
and of the more important contributors. Since practically all 
reviews were unsigned, the editor has not been able to supply 
the names of reviewers with certainty, but he has made some 
valuable contributions to the difficult problem of identification. 
Following the chapter of reviews and notices of Shelley’s death 
and the chapter of poems inspired by Shelley, the editor has ap- 
pended two additional very useful sections, to wit: “A Chrono- 
logical Summary, 1810-1822, Including Shelley’s Own Publica- 
tions” and “Summary by Periodicals and Other Publications in 
Which Shelley is Noticed, 1810, 1822, Including Shelley’s Own 
Publications.” In the “Chronological Summary” brief notices 
of publication and advertisements are listed, as well as the 
reviews. 

The usefulness of the collection is greatly increased by the 
author’s introductory chapter, in which he discusses Shelley’s 
contemporary reputation in the light of the social conventions 
and the religious and political prejudices of the early nineteenth 
century. In this chapter, also, he shows how thoroughly the 
professional literary critics of this period were indoctrinated with 
eighteenth-century principles of criticism. 
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“Tt is one of the commonplaces of literary histories,” says 
Professor White, “that Shelley was largely ignored and entirely 
misunderstood by contemporary reviewers” (p. 3). This opinion 
he undertakes to refute. That Shelley was not ignored is proved, 
he points out, by the number of items appearing between 1816 
and 1822 that have reference to him. “‘For these seven years the 
totals are as follows: fourteen publications by Shelley himself 

. sixty-seven reviews... forty miscellaneous notices... 
about one hundred briefer, incidental comments . . . and twenty 
poems about Shelley. . . . The grand total is about two hundred 
and forty items concerned with Shelley in seven years. These 
items appeared in seventy-three different periodicals and eleven 
books and pamphlets” (p. 19). 

Of the periodicals in which Shelley was noticed, Professor 
White classifies sixteen as predominantly unfriendly, fourteen as 
predominantly friendly, and the rest as either colorless or too 
mixed to be definitely placed in either category. In Blackwood’s 
Shelley was acknowledged as a genius and praised by John 
Wilson as a young poet of great promise, but he was severely 
reprimanded for his radical opinions. Others also recognized his 
genius while condemning him for his views. It is evident, there- 
fore, Professor White argues, that Shelley was not wholly mis- 
understood in his own time. His general conclusion is “that 
Shelley’s contemporary critics were not blind to his genius, but 
merely afraid of it” (p. 4). 

This is doubtless a fair statement of the case. Yet Shelley 
got little comfort from Blackwood’s, which seemed to patronize 
him with the hope of reforming him. When it became certain 
that Shelley could not be reformed, Blackwood’s became less 
friendly. Shelley had known such missionary friends before—at 
home, at the University, and in social circles—and he did not 
like them. Of other favorable reviews, except those of Hunt, 
his ever-faithful champion, he probably saw few because the 
journals in which they appeared were not available to him in 
Italy. Moreover, of the two most influential journals in England 
at the time, the Quarterly Review and the Edinburgh Review, the 
latter ignored him while the former did its best to destroy him. 
As for Hunt, Professor White is of the opinion that his cham- 
pionship “‘was certainly more disastrous than beneficial during 
Shelley’s lifetime” (p. 20). 

Should the reader be inclined, however, to question Professor 
White’s conclusion that Shelley was neither ignored nor mis- 
understood by his contemporary critics, he may form his own 
conclusions, for practically all the evidence is here placed before 
him. For rendering this valuable service, all students of Shelley 
will be grateful to Professor White and to the Duke University 
Press. 

But students of Shelley are not the only persons who will 
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find this book useful; the material here assembled will prove of 
almost equal value to the general student of literary and political 
history, and it will surely be indispensable to the study of the 
development of literary criticism and journalistic methods. 
Moreover, this reviewer, for one, heartily shares with the author 
the hope that his book will reach the hands of that (to scholars 
who publish books) somewhat mythological person known as the 
“general reader.” 
FLoyp STOVALL 
North Texas State Teachers College 


A BrstioGRAPHy OF BritisH History (1700-1715) with Special 
Reference to the Reign of Queen Anne, vol. m, 1708-1715. 
By William Thomas Morgan Ph.D., assisted by Chloe Siner 
Morgan M.A. Bloomington, Indiana, 1937. 


This volume continues Professor Morgan’s elaborate bibliog- 
raphy of the writings of the English Augustan age, of which the 
first volume appeared in 1934. Professor Morgan’s aim is to 
make a complete list of all books and pamphlets which appeared 
from 1700 to 1716. The second volume of his work, here noticed, 
includes all books and pamphlets published between 1708 and 
1716, arranged according to the year of publication. Some 5700 
items are included. The text runs to 684 pages. Virtually the 
only omissions are broadsides, ballads, and limericks, which had 
to be excluded for considerations of space. Later works about the 
period are not dealt with. Not the least valuable part of Pro- 
fessor Morgan’s work consists of brief notes of explanation and 
comment which he appends to his entries. Even though only 
one hundred copies of this volume are to be sold, by some magic 
the University of Indiana Press can still offer this costly piece 
of setting-up and printing for only $6.00, a price in sharp con- 
trast with that of some other books which have recently come 
to this reviewer’s attention. 

F. C. Dietz 


University of Illinois 











JON OFEIGSSON—IN MEMORIAM 
April 22, 1881—February 27, 1938 


On February 27, 1938, Iceland lost one of her best sons, the 
teacher and the author Jén Ofeigsson. As a teacher of Modern 
Languages at the Mentaskéli (Gymnasium) of Reykjavik he 
has for the last quarter of a century materially contributed to 
keeping it up to a high class standard. As an author he published 
textbooks and wrote on educational problems, but his name will 
longest be associated with the two dictionaries with which he 
was connected: the great [slensk-dinsk ordabé6k by Sigfts Blén- 
dal (Reykjavik, 1920-24), and the Pfzk-islenzk ordab6k (Reykja- 
vik, 1935). The last named was wholly his own work, while he 
stands as a co-editor on the title-page of the first one. 

Jén Ofeigsson was born April 22, 1881, at the farm Stéri- 
Nipur in the South of Iceland, but he grew up with his parents 
in the vicinity of Reykjavik. This enabled him to study at the 
Mentaskéli (“student,”’ i.e., B.A. 1901) after which he went to 
the University of Copenhagen where he studied Modern Lan- 
guages, majoring in German with English and French as side- 
lines. 

Having ended his study at the University with honors in 
1908, Jén Ofeigsson returned to Reykjavik and started teaching, 
privately and in public schools. In 1911 he began teaching Ger- 
man and Danish at the Mentaskdéli and after 1914 he was given 
a permanent position on its staff. 

He was an excellent teacher, one of the very best of his time 
in Iceland. Being a hard worker himself, he demanded careful 
work of his students. And they did work for him willy-nilly, 
thanks to the singular charm of his commanding, but straight- 
forward and frank personality. He was, indeed, a born leader, 
and as such he led in a firm, but quiet and unobtrusive way. It 
was only natural that people should look to such a man to take 
over the Headmastership of the school when it should become 
vacant. I think it was partly in response to this sentiment that 
Jén Ofeigsson took a whole year of absence (1924-25) in order 
to study educational methcds abroad (in Germany, Switzer- 
land, and the Scandinavian countries). Afterwards he summed 
up his experiences and formulated his proposals for revising the 
existing school system of Iceland in a series of articles. A con- 
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siderable part of his suggestions were, indeed, carried out in 
praxis, but political reasons prevented his attainment of the 
Headmastership. 

Very early Jén Ofeigsson decided not only to write his own 
textbooks—of which his Kenslubok £ b§sku (1906) and Agrip af 
danskri mdélfr@di (1915) are the most notable—but also to 
supply the long-felt need of a German-Icelandic Dictionary. He 
began working on it as early as 1910, but after joining the edi- 
torial staff of Sigfis Bléndal’s Dictionary (1917) he did no work 
on it for years. Finally a Government grant of money (1932-33) 
enabled him to resume the work, and the book appeared in 
1935.' It is the biggest dictionary of any foreign language now 
available in Iceland, the English-Icel. by G. T. Zoega, and the 
Danish-Icel. by Freysteinn Gunnarsson being considerably 
smaller. It has been estimated to contain ca. 60,000 words, and 
considerable care has been taken in bringing this vocabulary as 
nearly up to date as possible. A casual comparison with Cassell’s 
New German and English Dictionary reveals the fact that 
J. Ofeigsson’s dictionary is less rich in examples, but containing 
a number of words not included by Breul, notably international 
words easily understood by Englishmen but not by Icelanders. 

It would be a moot question to decide which was the most 
meritorious work, J. Ofeigsson’s own German Dictionary or his 
part in Bléndal’s Icelandic Dictionary. Certain is that he spent 
seven years, while he was still in the prime of his hard-working 
life, on the last-named work. 

When Bléndal in June, 1917, brought his extensive dic- 
tionary collection to Reykjavik, he was fortunate enough to en- 
gage Jén Ofeigsson as his chief helper in organizing and editing 
the collection. And when Bléndal a year later left for Copen- 
hagen, Jén Ofeigsson actually shouldered the work, if not quite 
the responsibility, of an editor-in-chief, and continued to do so 
until the work was brought to a close in 1924. 

According to Bléndal’s Preface to the Dictionary Jén 
Ofeigsson organized and edited the letters F, K, R, V—O, with 
the exception of the big prepositions occurring under these 
letters. Then he undertook a critical revision of the whole work 
as he prepared it for printing, and read at least one proof sheet 


1 b§zk-tslenzk orBabék Deutsch-Islandisches Wérterbuch, Reykjavik: Sigfas 
Eymundsson, 1935, pp. xiv, 930. 
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of the whole. During this process he incorporated a considerable 
amount of material contributed by himself and by others. In 
the matter of editorial policy he suggested and carried out a 
simplified method of presenting the material of the big verbs. 
Finally he devised the system of phonetical notation employed 
in the Dictionary and wrote an introductory treatise on Ice- 
landic phonetics. 

This was a significant contribution, indeed. While Bléndal 
had already decided to give the pronunciation of every word in 
the Dictionary, his phonetical notation, based primarily on 
Sweet’s opinions, soon was found to be quite inadequate. Con- 
sequently Jén Ofeigsson set to work upon a new system, which 
Bléndal took with him to Copenhagen in the summer of 1918 
to get the approval of phoneticians of note, especially Otto 
Jespersen. Later the system underwent some further revision 
(1919-20) before it was used in the Dictionary and found its final 
shape in Trek af moderne islandsk Lydlere 1924 (Dictionary, pp. 
xiv—xvii). 

The work can lay claim to be the earliest thorough and reli- 
able, though broad, treatment of Icelandic phonetics. It is true 
that Valtyr Gudmundsson treated the phonetical side quite 
fully in his Jslandsk Grammatik (K¢benhavn, 1922). But his 
system, with few exceptions, is obviously based upon that of 
the Dictionary, whose first installment had come as early as 
1920. Kemp Malone’s Phonology of Modern Icelandic (Menasha, 
Wisconsin, 1923) is, on the other hand, an entirely independent 
study, even if Malone knew Jén Ofeigsson’s system when he 
wrote his book. But Malone’s Phonology came too late to modify 
J6n Ofeigsson’s work. 

Nobody has had more emphatic praise for Jén Ofeigsson’s 
work on the Dictionary than Bléndal himself. Referring to the 
last critical overhauling of it Bléndal writes: 

“Honor is due for the excellence of this work primarily to 
my co-editor Jén Ofeigsson, whose unselfish character, critical 
acumen and learning, coupled with an extraordinary precision 
in detail has in this work set itself a lasting memorial. In spite 
of the fact that his duties as a teacher left him limited time only, 
and although he had to put aside important literary plans of 
his own, he worked on the project far beyond the time originally 
agreed upon between us.” 
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And these are surely no empty words. I worked with Jén 
Ofeigsson as an assistant during the years 1919-23, and I am 
sure, that, after coming home from teaching at 2-3 p.m., he put 
in on the average seven or eight hours on the Dictionary, and 
after the proofs began to come in he often would work on them 
into the small hours of the morning. This shows the enormous 
energy of the man. 

It is more of a wonder how long he could sustain work at 
this rate than that his energy at last should give way. In his last 
letter to me, written February 10, 1937, his beautifully clear 
handwriting showed some signs of aging, although nothing to 
warrant the presentiment, uttered in the letter, that it might be 
his last one. It was, however, only too true. His malady, a pro- 
gressive atrophy of the muscles of hands and feet, left him 
finally so emaciated that he could not sign his name. Under 
such circumstances death must have been welcome to him. 

Jén Ofeigsson’s merits were recognized by several scientific 
bodies at home and abroad. He was a member of the Visinda- 
félag Islendinga, and a honorary Doctor (created June 17, 1936) 
of the University of Iceland. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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